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PREFACE. 



Thb objectioDB which have been bo unceasingly niged 
against the institution of Free-Masonry, excited in me^ 
some years ago, a serious desire to obviate the general 
and vague charges of envy and prejudice, by some formal 
examination of the grounds on which they are founded* 
Since this duty has been impressed upon my mind, I 
have preached and printed many sermons in my official 
capacity of Provincial Grand Chaplain for the county 
of Lincoln, the tendency of all which has been chiefly 
directed towards this point* But I find, that while I 
confine myself to answering peculiar objections I am 
only applying a partial remedy to the evil. To stem the 
torrent which is opposed to us, and effectually to divert 
the course of its stream, is an undertaking of a more 
broad and extensive nature : and it is only from an expo- 
sition of the pure principles of the science, as it actually 
existed in the primitive ages of the world, that a correct 
idea of its beneficial tendency can be conveyed to the 
mind of those who look u'pon Masonry as another name 
for licentiousness and excess. 

An ancient manuscript, in the handwriting of King 
Henry the Sixth, gives the following definition of Mason- 
ry : — a Ytt beeth the skylle of Nature, the understond- 
ynge of the myghte that ys hereynne ; and its sondrye 
werckynges, sonderlyche, and skylle of rectenynges, of 
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waightes and metynges, and the true manere of facon- 
nynge al thynges for mannes use ; headlye, dwellynges, 
and buildynges of all kyndes, and al odher thynges that 
make gudde to manne." The same manuscript, which 
was preserved in the Bodleian library, adds : — "Magonnes 
havethe alweys, yn everyche tyme, from tyme to tyme, 
communycatedde to mankynde soche of her secrettes as 
generallyche myghte be useMle; they hauethe keped 
backe soche alleine as shulde be harmfuUe yff they comed 
ynn euylle haundes. Ma^onnes love eidher odher myghty- 
lye, and yt may not odherwise be: for gude menne and 
true, kennynge eidher odher to be such, doeth always 
love the more as thay be more good."^ 

It is truly said that Masonry unites mankind in the 
indissoluble bonds of sincere affection ; and if it snature 
and origin be minutely considered, it will produce a per- 
fect conviction, that when its fundamental principles are 
strictly adhered to, it cannot possibly be otherwise. It 
is not simply practical or operative, but speculative or 
spiritual Masonry that produces this desirable communi* 
cation. Our ornaments, furniture, and jewels are all highly 
emblematical of some greater and more noble purpose 
than the use to which they might be applied as instru- 
ments of labour ; and in this view it is, that though the 
light may shine brilliantly amidst the darkness, yet it is 
evident that the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

I cannot but think (and I say it with the utmost 
deference, as it involves some of the most refined and 
honourable, feelings of human nature,) that the doubts 

^ The whole of this MS., with annotations hj our coantryman, tiie 
learned Mr. Looke, is pnblished in Preston's ** Elostrations of Ma- 
sonry," Hntohinaon's *' Spirit of Masonry,*' and other masonic 
works. 
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iii oaamABaiiouB brethren, respecting the propriety of oom* 
nutting masonic investigations to writing, have tended to 
ioaipede the study of Masonry, and have prevented the 
science firom carrying that conviction which an opposite 
practice would have conunanded. 

It is true we enjoy every benefit derivable from oral 
communication, yet very great numbers of worthy and 
good Masons, residing at a distance from the metropolis, 
remain perfectly ignorant of the progress of Masonry in 
the darker ages of the world. This is an evil to which 
the Grand Lodge is fully empowered to apply a remedy. 
Annual prize essays on masonic subjects, the establish- 
ment of a respectable periodical magazine,^ under the 
mmediate auspices of the Grand Lodge, or even private 
)ncouragement or patronage to literary Masons, which 
>ur noble and royal brethren are well competent to 
ifibrd, would create a stimulus in defence of the Order, 
which might produce the most beneficial results to 
Masonry; and would certainly be a powerful and effi- 
cient means of removing a portion of the unmerited 
disrespect which is systematically cast upon us by the 
uninitiated. 

I am by no means prepared to admit the policy of 
these scruples generally, which, indeed, appear to have 
been a matter of regret to all good Masons, whose senti- 
ments we have any opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with. Dr. Anderson, who wrote the History of Masonry 
by the conmiand of the Grand Lodge, and whose book 
was approved, both in manuscript and print, by two 

' This dettderatiim has been supplied hj the establishment of the 
Freemasons* Qoarterly Beview ; a periodical which has realised my 
most 8ang;aine anticipations, by becoming the accredited organ of ths 
Craft in every quarter of the globe. 
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iepante deeudoDs of that body,* laments that ^* ieyetal 
valuable manuscripts concerning" the firaternity, their 
lodges, regulationsy charges, secrets, and usages, par- 
ticularly one written by Mn Nicholas Stone, the Warden 
under Inigo Jones, were too hastily burnt by some scrupu* 
lous brothers, that those papers might not fall into 
strange hands."^ And to this the editor of the lastest 
edition affixes a note approved also by the Grand Lodge, 
in which he says, ^* the rash act above related may be 
ascribed to a jealousy in these oo^r-scnlpulous brethren, 
that, committing to print any thing relating to Masonry, 
would be injurious to the interests of the Craft : hu 
surely such an act (^fdo de se could not proceed Jrom zeal 
according to knowledgeP^ 

I admit that there are many things in Masonry which 
require to be sedulously concealed, and even derive a 
superior value from such concealment ; but I must con«* 
tend that great advantages would accrue from placing 
the general truths of Masonry before the world, con- 
nected as they are with the fundamental principles of 
religion ; that thinking men, though not admitted amongst 
us, may possess the means of investigating our preten- 
sions, without being able to unravel the web in whose 
meshes our peculiar secrets are carefully enfolded. 

In this work the light actually shines in darkness. I 
have blended the whole theory with the history of 
Masonry so minutely, that the most penetrating eye 
cannot discover a peculiar secret without the legitimate 
key ; and that key is — ^Initiation. I do not profess to 
reveal the secrets of Masonry, or to convey any improper 
knowledge to those who are not dignified with the name 

' Much 25. 1722, and Jan. 17. 1710 * KOiU 1784, p. 910. 
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of Brother; Bor have I any wiBh to be needlesdy toob- 
nical, or to inyolye the ffubject more deeply in mystery 
than its nature demands; my only desire is to place 
Masonry on tenable ground as a science^ and to lend my 
feeble aid, in the hope of wifttng off the opprobrium too 
frequently attached to its practice by those who, not 
deroid of candour in other respects, join inconsiderately 
in the cry agianst Masonry, without reflecting on its claims, 
at least to respect, if not to praise and yeneration. It ii 
not a proselyting system, it is not made up of plots and 
coni^iracies against peace and social order ; it interferes 
with no other institution, moral or religious ; nor does it 
take any part in the disputes and broils which period- 
ically agitate and enfeeble the ecclesiastical or political 
world* These negatiye merits should entitle Masonry to 
some degree of consideration ; at least they should pro- 
tect it from that thoughtless and indiscriminate censure 
with which it is too frequently overwhelmed. Its posi- 
tive merits I do not press here, as they will be copiously 
unfolded in the following pages, and will show that our 
employment is neither puerile nor ridiculous ; but that 
it consists in critical investigations of human science, 
history, and religious truth, enlivened by the sweet 
influences of social converse and mutual conununication 
of happiness. 

Without descending to minute particulars, this may be 
illustrated in a few words. The well-known symbols of 
Masonry are the square and compassbs, which convey 
the abstract means and end of the science in the most 
clear and comprehensive manner. The whole system of 
man's moral and social duties lies on a levdj so far as 
relates to his commerce with this world ; but his duties 
to God rise into a pet^jfendicfdarj which united emblems 
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form a perfect squabb. And hence the propriety of that 
ornament to decorate the chief goyemor of the Craft, as it 
points out the high responsibility which rests upon him, 
not only to teach, but also to perform the great duties 
which we owe to God and man.^ The comfassbs not 
only describe the widely-extended circle of masonic bene- 
volence, but also represent the boundless power and 
eternal duration of the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse. And thus it is clear that Practiced Masonry, in its 
most extended sense, is but a line extending from the 
beginning to the end of time, while Speculative Masonry 
is a sphere without dimensions ; it fills all space, extends 
through all extent; its centre is every where, and its 
circumference no where ; for Masonry is the only order 
amongst mankind whose beginning and end are equally 
involved in darkness. For as practical human Masonry 

' One of the charges of Masonry, which is recited hj the Master 
immediately subsequent to the initiation of every candidate, contains 
the following earnest exhortation :— 

** As a Mason, I would first recommend to yojxr most anxious con- 
templation the Tolimie of the Sacred Law, charging you to consider 
it as the unerring standard of truth and justice, and to regulate your 
actions by the divine precepts it contains. Therein you will be 
taught llie important duties you owe to Gk>D, your meiohbour, and 
TOUBSBLF. To God, by never mentioning his name but with that 
awe and reverence which are due from the creature to his Creator ; 
by imploring his aid on all your lawful undertakings, and by looking 
up to Him in every emergency for comfort and support To your 
nei^bour, by acting with him upon the square ; by rendering him 
every kind office which justice or mercy may require ; by relieving his 
distresses, and soothing his afflictions ; and by doing to him as, in simi 
lar cases, you would wish him to do to you. And to yourself, by such 
a prudent and well-regulated course of discipline as may best con- 
duce to the preservation of your corporeal and mental faculties bk 
their fullest energy; thereby enabling you to exert the talents 
wherewith Gh>d has blessed you, as well to his gbry as to the welfiu« 
of your feUow-oreatuies.'* 
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oomjwehends the whole human race, wherever they may 
be dispersed under the wide canopy of heaven, in one 
great scheme of social benevolence, so Speculative, 
Divine Masonry comprehends the whole Creation, firom 
the meanest of God's works, through the progressive 
scale of being, and the peopled regions of unlimited 
space, to the heavenly mansions of eternal day. 

I have endeavoured, in the following disquisitions, to 
define these two essential parts of Masonry as minutely 
as possible, because their separation led to errors of the 
most deplorable and &tal nature, introduced idolatry, 
with all its attendant train of defilements, amongst man- 
kind, and offered sacrifices to the spirits of darkness on 
altars stained with human gore. In successive ages of 
the world. Masonry alternately emitted a brilliant lustre, 
or shrunk into obscurity, as the varying shades of a dete- 
riorated worship might preponderate, or casually give 
way before the effulgent blaze of truth. The five Periods 
which I have selected for illustration, have been equally 
distinguished by the Practice of Masonry, considered in 
the perfect union of its operative and speculative forms. 
This union is essential to Masonry ; and the component 
parts of each are so blended in all its disquisitions, that 
they can only be separated by a total renunciation of our 
belief in the existence of a Gk>d, and the consequent 
rejection of the doctrine of a future state. And these 
results did always follow the unnatural severing of Ope- 
rative and Speculative Masonry. 

These Periods occupy a space of three thousand years ; 
and I have selected them for illustration, because, it is 
generally believed that Masonry took its rise at the 
building of King Solomon's Temple. To show that 
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Masonry existed in its most perfect form before that 
eventy is a sufficient refutation of the opinion. It is true 
the building and history of that most celebrated edifice 
furnish matter for illustrations of great interest among 
us» which spring from various causes, and particularly as 
the two grand divisions of Masonry, which had been long 
separated, became re-united at that period, and the Art 
was consequently revived, and shone in its full lustre. 
A new arrangement of the system was at this time ren- 
dered necessary by the occurrence of a most melancholy 
event; which arrangement Masonry retains to this 
day. 

The attempt which I have made, how imperfect 
soever, to vindicate Masonry from the sneers of erudi- 
tion, and the irreverent sallies of wit, may induce others, 
possessing greater leisure and more extensive means of 
information, to take up the pen in her behalf. The 
incessant attention which the more weighty and indis- 
pensable duties of my profession demand, has left me 
little time for deep and elaborate research. What I 
have produced is the mere offspring of relaxation ; and if 
it should stimulate others to pursue the same track, my 
purpose will be fully accomplished: for Masonry, the 
more it is examined, the more beautiful it becomes; and, 
like the purgation of a precious metal, it rises from each 
successive ordeal with renewed claims to our admiration 
from its augmented brilliancy and worth. 

Masonry has no point, part, or secret, which does not 
illustrate some valuable truth, or recommend some 
amiable precept of religion. The furniture of our pedes- 
tal plainly intimates that the object of all our researches 
is the glory of GK>d; the end of all our illustrations. 
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li«ppiii6is in a foiore state. The many dignified names* 
whidbi gntce our annals, sufficiently prove that our insti- 
tion is of the most social and beneficial tenden^. Ko 
age has exceeded the present in the extent of its illustri- 
ous patrons, who dare not stoop to sanction vice, or lend 
their influence to the promulgation of fraud and decep- 
tion^ The Royal Brothers, united in our behalf, afford 

* The following ohzonobgical list of Ghnnd Masters and Patronst 
from the time of the Anglo-Saxons, ifill be a deoisiTe testimony that 
the Order oontains nothing repngnant to oiyil 0r teligioas liberty: — 

A.D. 

507 Anstm the Monk. 
680 Bennet, Abbot of WvmL 
856 St SwiOiin. 
872 King Alfred. 
900 Ethied, Prinoe of Mema. 
928 Athelstane. 

957 Donstan, Archbishop of Cantaibafy* 
041 Edward the Confessor. 
066 Qondnlph, Bishop of Sodiester. 
100 Henxy I. 

135 Qilbcfft de Clare, Mazqnis of Fambroke. 
155 The Grand Master of the Tempkos. 
199 Peter de Colechnrch. 
216 Peter de Bupibns, Bishop of Vnnchestar 
1272 Walter Qiffiffd, Arohbisbop of York. 
307 Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter. 
327 Edward m. 

357 William h W jkeham, Bishop of Winohester. 
375 Simon Tiangham, Abbot of Westminster. 
377 William k Wykeham, again. 
400 Thomas Fits Allen, Earl of Snney. 
413 Henry Chiohely, Archbishop of Canterbiuy. 
443 William Waynfleet. Bishop of Winchester. 
471 Biohazd Beanohamp, Bishop of Salisbury. 
500 The Grand Master of the order of St John. Henry VU., 

Patron. 
502 Henry YU. 
515 Cardinal Wolsey. 
530 Thomas Cromwkl, Earl of Esiei. 
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an irresutible eyidence that we are not guilty of disloyalty 
or treason ; and the uniyersal diffusion of Masonry at this 
day proclaims to the rest of mankind, that its pedestal is 
Religion; its shaft, Morality; and its capital, Virtue; 
the whole surmounted by a beautiful entablature of uni- 
versal Charity; that it strongly incites us to ^'honour all 
men, to love the brotherhood, to fear God, and to honour 
the king." 

1543 John Touohett, Lord Audley. 

1549 Edward Seymour, Duke of Somenet 

1552 Jolm Poynet, Bishop of Whiohester. 

1560 Sir Thomas Saokyille. 

1567 Sir Thomas Gxesham, in the South. 

1567 FranoiB Bnssell, Earl of Bedford, in the Nortfi 

1580 Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham. 

1588 George Hastings, Earl of Hmitingdon. 

1603 King James I., Patron. 

Inigo Jones, Grand Master. 

1618 William Herbert, Ead of Pembroke. 
16e5 King Charles I. 
1630 Henry Danyers, Eail of Danby. 
1633 Thomas Howard, Earl of AnmdeL 

1635 Francis Bussell, Earl of Bedford. 

1636 Inigo Jones, again. 

1643 Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. 
1666 Thomas Savage, Earl of Bivers. 
1674 George Yilliers, Doke of BaAkingham. 
1679 Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington. 
1685 Sir Christopher Wren. 
1696 Charles Lenox, Duke of Rlnhmrmfli 
— Sir Christopher Wren, again. 

1717 Anthony Sayer, Esq. 

1718 George Payne, Esq. 

1719 Dr. Desagoliers. 

1720 G^eorge Payne, Esq., agdb. 

1721 John, Dnke of Montagn. 

1722 Philip, Duke of Whartoa. 
1728 The Doke of Bncdeogh. 
1724 The Duke of Biohmond. 
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Such a syit^em, which oceupi^ a ntuikioxL at iWaat 
equally elevated with any human inatitution} k calcv- 
lated to expand our beneyolenee, to extinguish aoiiiioBl- 
tiesy and to destroy aU unimportant differences amongst 
mankind. This, indeed, is the true oement and intehtion 
of Masonry, which embraces all the gcaees andperfedkioas 
of holiness; .unites mankind in the strictest iboads-«/ 
amity, as children of a common parent ; and incessantly 
urges them to ask, that they may have; to seek and they 

725 The Earl of Aberoom. 

726 WiDiam O'Bnan, Eail of Inobiqun. 

727 Lord Coleraine. 

728 Loxd Kingston. 

729 Thomas Howazd, Doke of Nozfolk. 

731 LordLoToL 

732 Anthony Biown, YtBoonnt Montaonte. 

733 The Ead of Strathmoxe. 

734 The Earl of Crawford. 

735 Thomas Thynne, YiBOOimt Weymouth. 

736 John Cambdil, Earl of London. 

738 H. Brydges, Marqnis of Camarvoo. 

739 Lord Baymond. 

740 The Eari of Sainton. 

741 The Earl of Morton. 

742 John Ward, Lord Dudley and Waid. 
745 James, Lord Cranstown. 
747 Lord Byion. 
752 John, Lord Carysfort 
754 Marqnis of Camarron, again. 
757 Sholto, Lord Aberdoor. 
762 Washington Shbley, Earl Ferreis. 
764 Lord Blaney. 
767 Henry, Doke of Beaufort 
772 Bohert Edward, Lord Petre. 
777 George, Doke of Manchester. 
782 H.B.H. Frederick, Doke of Cmnbeiland. 
790 H.B.H. George, Prince of Wales. 

813 H.B.H. Angostns Fredario, Duke of Busez, at the Union. 
843 The Ead of Zetland, Acting. 
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wban find) and to knoek fhat the door May be opened 
nntothem* And this is the ooncliuion that Hasonrf 
draws from all her illoatntiona : he who praetiaes all the 
virtaea thus recommMided in vArcR, will refoice in hops, 
be in perfect oHASiry with all mankind, and finally 
feoeiye a pjjw^wobd into the Grand Lodge above, where 
peae% ordsry and harmony etemaUy preaide. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PBBLnnNART 0B8BKVATI0NS. 
Of Ma»on\c 7Va<2i(toii. 

** Thb troe stresB of tradition lies in an appeal to the 
common sense of all mankind. It is a reliance upon the 
testimony of men, considered as men, and not as persons 
of this or that people or persuasion, actuated by princi- 
ples implanted in that nature which the whole species 
partake of, and not influenced by the power of such as 
are peculiar to any particular community or religion."^ 

On this principle have the traditions of Masonry been 
transferred from lather to son, along with the knowledge 
of God's eternal existence and the immortality of the 
soxd. Before the time of Moses tradition could scarcely 
err, and that lerislator modelled Masonry into so perfect 
a system, and circumscribed its mysteries b^ lanarmark» 
to significant and unalterable, that from him its trao*- 

■ Sttthope's Boyla Leot 
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mifliion was little liable to penrendon or error.' The 
length of life, in the early affes of the world, was sach, 
that oral tradition, in generd, might be safely^ relied on, 

Jroceedinff to Amram, the father of Moses, as it did, from 
oseph, who received it from Isaac, who received it from 
Abraham, to whom it was communicated by Shem, who 
had it from Lamech, and to Lamech it was revealed b^ 
Adam. The Samaritan Pentateuch makes the communi- 
cation still more direct, by placing Adam as contemporary 
with Noah. 

Bishop Tomline inquires, with his usual penetration 
and judgment : — ^^ Could the grandchildren of Jacob be 
ignorant of their own pedigree, and of the time when 
they came into Egypt? (^ we think that so many 
remarkable circumstances as attended the selling and 
advancement of Joseph could be forgotten in so short a 
time ? Could Jacob oe igmHrant whence his grandfather 
Abraham came, especially, as he lived so long in the 
country himself, and married into that branch of the 
family which was remaining there ? Could Abraham be 
ignorant of the Flood, when he was contemporary with 
and descended from Shem, one of the eight persons who 
escaped in the Ark ? Could Shem be ignorant of what 
passed before the Flood, when Adam, the first man, lived 
so near the time of Noah ? And could Noah be ignorant 
of the creation and fall of man, when he was contempo- 
rary with those who conversed with Adam V*^ 

* Howard thiiika it extnoidinafy that erery remarkable event 
which actually occurred in the infancy of die world ahould hare been 
•ooorately preserred by idolatroua natLona, how widely soever they 
bad departed from that peculiar people to whom the conservation of 
the antadelavian history was committed. A son of the first man was 
violentlv assaulted and slain by his brother, as we are told by Moses* 
Accordrngly, other nations Have a corresponding tradition. Sanoho- 
niatiio has recorded that a son of Uranus was killed by his brothers. 
In Diodorus we find Hesperion meets a similar fate ; and the Persian 
annals represent Siameok, the son of Cai Amurath, the first kine of 
Persia, as being killed by^ giants. (Thoughts on the Structure of the 
Qlobe, p. 229.) There is, however« nouing very extraordinary in 
the naked fact. The outline of the history of the antediluvian world 
was known to the fiunilv of Noah, and consequently to their immediate 
descendants, the Cuthites of Shinar. And when the language was 
eonfonnded, the memory of afl the principal events wovld remain^ 
aad be transmitted bv every tribe wfiieh wandtrsd tfaiAoa 1» peo^ 
the distant parts of the earth. 

* EL of Theol., part 1, ehap. 1. 



Onl indition is fairly admisiible when its sabjeet 
oontains nothing improbable or inconsistent with Scrip* 
ture or reason ; and the traditions of Masonry, tried by 
this standard, will be possessed of irresistible claims to 
our belief. But in matters of religion, as we possess a 
book of reyelation to regulate our faith and practice, it 
must be carefully rejected, because the Scriptures ooih 
tain eoen} thing necessary to salvation ; and the passions 
and contending interests of men would induce such 
numerous perversions, as would place our hopes on too 
precarious a basis. A most remarkable instance of this 
perversion occurs in the extraordinary oblivion of Gh)d's- 
power and providences, as well as the degeneracy of 
man, which so rapidly succeeded the Deluge amongst the 
posterity of Ham. It appears from the testimony of 
Sanchoniatho, whom Eusebius and Theodoret speak of 
as an accurate and faithful historian, that in the time of 
Thoth, the son of Mizraim, an acknowledgment of the 
power of God in the creation of the world, and of his 
vengeance against idolatrous pursuits displayed in the 
universal DeTuge, was disallowed and prohibited. In his 
Cosmogony, which was professedly compiled from the 
records of the Cabiri, the sons of {£v9vx\ Melchizedek or 
Shem, the production of the world is aescribed as pro- 
ceeding from a heterogeneous mixture of wind, air and 
mud, or putrefaction. Aftor a visionary account of the 
creation, the secretaries of Thoth are wholly silent about 
the Deluge, which creates a suspicion that their silence 
is rather the effect of design than ignorance ; for, they 
acknowledge that Cronus (Ham) was living after the 
death of his son Misor (Mizraim) ; and placed Thoth, the 
reputed author of these Records, on the throne of his 
father, in Egypt. Now as Ham was one of those who 
miraculously escaped the general destruction, it can 
scarcely be supposed that he would conceal so remark- 
able an event from Thoth, who was his private and 
confidential adviser. But as they intended to erect 
tkemidves into objects of divine aaoration,^ they erased 
that great event irom their Records, lest mankind should 

* ** CronoB begat on Bhea seven bobs, the yooageit of which was 
eonsecir a ted a god as soon as he was bom !*' — Banck. in Emteh. de 
Prop. 1. 1, c. 10. This hifant deity, according to the best andioiities 
was Math, whom llie Phoeoioiaiis call Philo. 
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be confinned in their adherence to the true wonhip, by 
the recollection of so fearful a display of vengeanoe 
inflicted on the human race for idolatrous practices* 

The facts of the creation, and the destruction of nian- 
kind by a general Deluffe, were, however, too important 
to be buried in utter oblivion, even by apostate nations f 
and, therefore, as they were unequivocal testimonies of 
Gh>d's infinite power and justice, they were hid under 
the impenetrable veil of mystery, which overshadowed 
the knowledge of the <m« true OoiL Thus the elevation 
of a ship formed a prominent ceremony in these mys- 
teries, which, though not explicitly applied to that event, 
could have no significant reference to any thing but 
Noah^s salvation in the ark : and to involve the subiect 
still deeper in mystery and darkness, innumerable fables 
were invented and engrafted on the true account of that 
memorable occurrence, which perplexed even the Epopta 
themselves ; and, by directing their inquiries into a false 
channel, prevented a discovery of the ^uth,* 

Thus was the knowledge of this event obscurely 
transmitted in the heathen world. The Deluge was a 
circumstance, which, though omitted in the public 

' The cosmogony of Henod is the most ancient >jMe°^ extant 
amongst tiie Greeks. He makes Chaos precede Earth, Tartarus, and 
Lo^e, and the father of Darkness and Night; who* in like manner, 
were the progenitors of Day and Ether, fiat Night was the mother 
of all obnoxioas qualities, as Discord, Old A^, and Dea^ Then 
follows a series of complicated theogonies, which it is far from my 
intention to follow, indiuding numerous alleRorioal personages, blended 
with the record of wild adventure ; all ot which have some remote 
symbolioal reference to the process of creation, as it is described by 
Moses. 

* «« A coin of Philip the elder, which was struck at Apamea, of 
Cibotus, contained, on its reverse, an epitome of this history. The 
reverse of most Asiatic omns relates to the religion and mythologr 
of the places^ they were struck at. On the reverse of tiliis coin is 
delineated a kind of square machine floating upon water. Through an 
opening in it are seen two persons, a man and a woman, as low as the 
breast, and upon the head of the woman is a veiL Over this ark is a 
triangular kind of pediment, on which there sits a dove ,* and beknr 
it another, which seems to flutter ito wings, and hold in ito mouth a 
small branch of a tree. Before the machine is a man following a 
woman, who, bv their attitude, seem to have just quitted it, and have 

£ii upon dry land. Upon the Ark itself, underneath the persons 
ere molosed« is te be read, in distinct characters, NOK.** — BryantU 



iMords of maaj natioiu, was never wholly loefc.^ Their 
theories were, indeed, much varied as to the attendant 
circnmatances, but oral tradition was sufficient to preserve 
its memory alive. Not only the Egyptians, with all the 
cantion of their early monarchs to suppress it, and,^after 
them, the Grecians and Romans,* ana all other nations 
who adopted their theolo^, but the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Persians, the Hmdoos, and even the Indians 
of North and South America, have abundant theories 
sufficiently circumstantial to evince that they possess a 
traditional account of the Deluffe of Noah.* 

Antediluvial Masonry depending in a great measure 
upon oral tradition, from the paucity of records ascending 
to these ages, some degree of conjecture must necessarily 
be used; but these conjectures, at all times, however 

'Thus Befosas says: — "Ssntbras did not disobey the divine 
oommond, but bniH a TesMl five furlong in lengtii, and two f orionffs 
in breadth ; and having got all thinffs' m leadinesa, put on board ma 
wife, children, and friends. Affcer uie flood was at the height, and 
began to abate, Xisuthrus let out certain birds (viz., a raven and a 
dove, Gen. viii., 7, 8), which, finding no place to rest on, returned 
again to the ship (ver. 9). After some days (vis., seven days, ver. 
10), he let out the birds again, bat they came back to the ship a 
second time, having their feet daabed with mad (the dove with an 
olive branch in her mouth, (ver. 11) ; but beinjr let oat the third time, 
tiier retamed no more to the ship (ver. 12), whereby Xisuthrus 
nndwBtood that dry land had appeared (ver. 13). Then he opened 
the side of the ship, and seeing that it rested on a certain mountain 
(the summit of Ajrarat, ver. 4), he went out of it with his wife, and 
daughter, and Pilot; and after he had worshipped the earth, and 
bnih an altar, and sacrificed to the Gbds (ver. 18-420), he, and those 
who went out with him, disaraeared." 

* Luoian is equally e3mUcit. He says : — *' The rivers swelled and 
the sea rose to an unusuu height, until uie whole earth was inundated ; 
and all living things perished, except Deucalion and his friends, who 
alone were left preserved, on account of his wisdom and piety. His 
aafety was ensmred br means of an ark which he built, into which he 
embaxked with his children and their wives. Then, there came to 
him swine, and horses, and lions, and seipents, and other land animals, 
aD in pairs. These remained perfectly innoxious, and great unanimity 
prevailed among them* So they remained in the ark so long as ihe 
water prevailed. After tlua, the waters subsided into a great chasm 
in the country of Hieiapolis ; and there Deucalion built altars, ^cc** 

* Their respective theories are too copioas to be cited here ; I must 
tiierefore refer the curious Mason to ** Bryant's System of Mythology," 
•« Perron's Zendavesta," «*Nieuhoff^s voyage to Braal," ''Acoata's 
Katory of the Indies," and ** Faber*s Diss«j»tion on the Mysteriea 
e£ tin (Mni,'' when he wiU find tfaU siilieot fully tieated on. 
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dktingaiahable from fiu^t, betug founded on the ■ tr onge rt 
and most irrefragable supposition, will amount to nearlj 
tiie same thing as direct proof. 

The knowledge of the ancient philoeophers was all 
traditionary. Even Pythagoras and Plato, eminent as 
they were in those dark ages, can scarcely be said to 
have broken the trammels, and delivered any thing but 
what they received on the autiiority of others ; for it 
was an industrious and indefatigable collection of ancient 
traditions which distinguished them from the rest of the 
world. 

Tradition ought to be received as genuine when the 
parties delivering it a^ not suspect^ of being them*- 
selves deceived, or of a wish to oeceive their successors. 
And tiiis may be presumed of the Hebrew Patriarchs, 
through whom, alone, Masonry is asserted to have been 
truly transmitted; for its deterioration and ultimate 
oblivion among idolaters is unequivocally admitted. 
But, if the Patriarchs believed Masonry to contain some 
truths inseparably connected with their religion, it is 
scarcely possible to suppose they could be deceived in 
its application ; nor can they be reasonably accused of a 
desire to deceive posterity in a matter which was digni- 
fied with the same high sanctions as their faith and 
worship. Hence the traditions on this subject were 
preserved and conveyed the more carefully, because its 
essentials, even after the invention of letters, could not 
be committed to writing. The channel being pure, the 
stream was unadulterat^ 

^* Ancient traditions have often afforded occasional 
assistance to history, by stepping in to supply the want 
of existing monuments and records ; and even at this 
time, in remote countries, where letters are little, if at 
all, known, common tradition hands down past events 
with an artless sincerity, sometimes wanting where such 
advantages are liable to be perverted for indirect purposes. 
But masonic traditions stand upon much firmer ground ; 
the chief bond of connection among Masons in all ages 
having been Fidblitt. It is well known that in former 
times, while learning remained in few hands, the 
ancients had several institutions for the cultivation of 
knowledge, concealed under doctrinal and ritual mys- 
teries, t£st were sacredly withheld from all who were 



not iBttiated loio a participation of tha pririleges they 
led to, that they might not be prostituted to the vulgar* 
Among these institutions may be ranked that of Masonry ; 
and its value may be inferred from its mndving thorn revo- 
lioiant ofgavemmmtt reHfiaHj and manners that ham sweU^ 
lmo$d up we rett. And the traditions of so venerable an 
institution claim an attention far superior to the loose 
oral relations or epic songs of any uncultivated people 
whatever."^ 

Operative Masonry was cherished by the Egyptians, 
who received it from their great progenitor Mizndm," 
the grandson of Noah. He displayed his masonic skill 
and taste for the liberal arts, by Duilding the magnificent 
dties of Memphis and Thebse Egyptiae: the latter called 
by the G-reeks Diospolis, and by the Jews Hammon No. 
We learn also from hieroglyphical inscriptions, which still 
exist on Egvptian monuments,^ that Speculative Masonry 
was originally known amongst that people, though after- 
wards deteriorated to advance a different interesir— the 
propagation of idolatry. Our claims to antiquity, how- 
ever, do not rest upon the exclusive authority of these 
insciiptions, though they are adduced as a corroborative 
prootof the existence of Masonry in the ages immediately 

1>osterior to the Flood; the principal evidences being 
bund amongst that people who preserved the true 
worship of God.^ 

'* Koiih. Const., part 1, ohap. 1. 

" This name ia said hy Boohait to be deriyed from the Syxiao 
word M*noa Mizra, Free. 

'* The IjBotorea of Spineto have thrown muoh U^ht on this aobjeet. 
He baa eondenaed, with great labour, a mass of intereatmg matter 
hottk the pabUcationfl of the Sooietj of Antiqnariea, and of many 
learned individnalB ^e diaooTeriea of Dr. Yoanff— the labonra of 
the indefsdgable ChampollicMi— the monomenta of all aorta wfaioh 
liATe been imported into Ei^land— <he great coUeotion of £gji»tiaa 
Antiquities in the Britiah l£iaeam, and tiie magnificent desoripibna 
whioh tEAyeUers of all nationa hare giren of the migeatic and wonder-> 
fill rains eziating throng^oat Kobta and Egypt ; and haa thoa rendeored 
a aenrioe to Kteratora wbidi will oonyej hia name with hononr to 
poeteritj. 

^* Of these inaoriptions eandovr obliges me to remaik, that their 
interiMretation beinf^ rather eqoiyocal, thej are b j im yneaoa a oertain 
criterion of maaomc tmtii ; partioalarlj aa the inatitation ia founded 
on those leges non seripUSf which are Qnattainable by all mankind 
excepting ue initiated. The tropiosl kisro^fyfhiSf oaed lor g/mmsA 
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Our •ecrets embrace, in a comprehenBiye maimer^ 
human science and divine knowledge ; they link mankind 
together in the indiasolable chain of sincere affection; 
and, which is of far greater import, they incite to the 
practice of those virtues which may do much towards 
securing happiness in a future state. It cannot, then, be 
denied that such valuable secrets might be truly trans- 
mitted by oral tradition, when it is admitted that the 
idolatrous mysteries were actually transmitted through 
the same meoium for the space of two thousand years, 
and only sunk into oblivion with the systems they were 
established to uphold. Now Christianity, or the system 
of salvation through the atonement of a crucified Media* 
tor, was the main pillar of Masonry at the fall of man ; 
and there is, therefore, every reason to believe that it 
will exist until the final dissolution of all sublunary 
things ; and shine together with perfected Christianity, 
in the glorified state of blessedness for ever and ever. 

Masonic tradition could only be pure when united with 
the true worship of God ; and hence it was miserably 
perverted amongst idolatrous nations, until nothing re- 
mained, after this worship was rejected, to serve the 

purposes, was easily oomprehended ; but the subseqaent inttoduotion 
of uie tropical symbol cast the Teil of seoreor over &eir knowledgey 
and was employed for the purpose of oonoealinff their sacred mys- 
teries from common obserration. But the tropical symbol was a very 
late improTement on the system of hieroglyphical writing : for the 
proper nieroglyphic was used many ages before the tropical symbol 
was invented, and possessed a significant meaning generally under- 
8tood« and adapted to the same purpose as modem letters ; to per- 
petuate a knowledge of past erents, and to record the wisdom and 
experience of every age, for the benefit of posterity. The early 
hieroglyphics beinff of a very simple construction, their meaning was 
not of that doubtful character which rendered the subsequent use of 
enigmatic sjinbols so difficult of comprehension. And if Masonxr 
rested its claims to antiquity, as some hare unleamedly pretendedt 
on the unlimited construction which might be given to these vague 
and mysterious records, it would be impossible for the most zealous 
and indefEitigable Mason to trace the science back to the ante^uvian 
ages, amidst the darkness of ignorance and barbarity which over^ 
spread a great portion of the globe, at various periods, and undet 
forbidden forms, from tiie Deluge to the full revelation of Christianity. 
But the traditions of Masonry require not the feeble and adventitious 
aid of ancient hieroglyphics : they possess an internal evidence of 
truth which no argument can supersede, no sophism ovendielmt 
•nd no UMsraduUty can dissipats. 
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purposes of ambition and pride, but the simple belief of 
the souPs existence in a future state, together with the 
general principles of Operative Masonry. These were pre- 
served amidst the increasing degeneracy of mankmd, 
and their apostacy from God and true religion.^^ 

Stillingflleet lays this down as an axiom :-— '^ There is 
no certain credibility in any ancient histories which seem 
to contradict the Scriptures, nor any ground of reason 
why we should assent to them whm they differ from the 
BibUn^*^ This observation will equally apply to Free* 
masonry. If its traditions were in any respect opposed 
to religion, or its precepts at variance with the Holy 
Scriptmres, it ought to be rejected as unworthy of 
credibility or attention. On this ground the cause of 
Masonry rests, and it is a foundation firm and immovable 
as the basis of our Holy Faith ; for nothing can be per- 
manent, nothing successful, except it be groundea on 
religion. Hence, when idolatry assumed its empire over 
the world, the most sublime and beautiful part of 
Masonry receded from the view; and when a false 
worship degenerated into little better than atheism, it 
became obscured amidst the same mazes of intellectual 
darkness, and, like certain mysterious secrets^ was lost to 
heathen nations; until, by the practice of Operative 
Masonry, in building an actual edifice to the true God, 
^uture ages recovered it. 

As a man loses not his reason, sensibility, or activity 
of intellect by the loss of a limb, so Masonry, though, 
amidst the increasing atheism of the world, it suffered the 
loss of many noble members, was never wholly obliterated. 
Enfeebled by the degeneracy of mankind amongst apos- 
tate nations, its essence was, nevertheless, preserved by 

** That the early idolaters befieyed in a resnrreotion and a future 
state, is dedncible from their practkie of deifying dead men ; for 
without a renewed ezidtenoe they could not have been expected to 
aid their worshippers, either by conyeyin^ blessinffs or averting mia- 
fortmies. But we are famished with positive aathorities in proof of 
this fact Herodotos informs ns that the Egyptians maintained the 
immortality of the soul. Tolly says that the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers tau^t the same doctrine; and Homer took it for 
granted that the soul's ezistenoe in an after state, either oi misery 
or h^piaess, according to the deeds done in this life, was a dootriae 
oniTersally admitted by all the world. 

^ Orig. Saor., 1. 1, c. 1. 
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that niiall race of men who adhered to the genuiiie wor* 
ship of God. Henoe, though one of its general grand 
diviflions Mmk with the knowledge of God, the other 
suffered no material deterioration; becauae, when the 
former was finally restored b^ Jesus Christ* the latter» 
having receired accessions of strength in almost eveiy 
age, was in the maturity of its vigour and excellence. 

Masonry was known and practised under the name of 
Lux 9 or its equivalent in all lan^;uages used since the 
creation ; and they who search for its existence, in its true 
and spiritual form, amongst idolatrous Operative Masons 
in the early ages of the world, may expend much time 
to a fruitless purpose, and help to confound our science 
with many systems at variance with its great and pro* 
minent designs, though apparently founded on the same 
basis. It is true that many eminent men professing the 
science of Lux, which includes a knowledge of all other 
sciences, applied it to an operative purpose, and united 
in the construction of magnificent edifices ; but as they 
chiefly sought their own private interests or emolument, 
it is no wonder that the true principles of Lux were sacri- ' 
ficed, founded as they are on the Mlief and acknowledge 
ment of one only Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Oovemor of the world, when these edifices were dedi- 
cated to deceased mortals, or the host of heaven. 

After the flood the true professors of Lux were termed 
NoACHiDiB ; but the science itself retained its primitive 
name for many centuries afterwards. At the building of 
the Temple by King Solomon, it was known under this 
appellation, which certainly remained for a considerable 
tmie subsequent to that event ; for our science is recog- 
nized by Christ and his apostles under this denomination* 
and it even retains the name of Lux in our Latin records 
to the present day. St. John, speaking in high commenda- 
tion of^ Jesus Christ, says, **He was the true Lioht,"^' 
^* and the Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not."^^ This evangelist, as the grand 
patron of Masonry, inculcates the doctrines of our Craft 
throughout the whole of his writings ; and on every 
important appeal fails not to use such expressions and 
phraset as apply equally and jointly to Christianity and 

*• John i., 9 *^ Ibid. 5. 
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Muomj. He considered them in the light of two twin 
ngtero, which would grow up toaether and moralize the 
world. His First General Epistle contains all the sub- 
lime and spiritual part of our ordinary illustrations. And 
our Saviour says of himself, **I am the Light of the 
world."" And again more explicitly, ** Yet a little while 
is the LioHT with you ; walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon vou; for he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have 
LiaHT, believe in the light, that ye may be the Children 
OP Light."" 

At the building of Solomon's Temple the sons of light 
associated together, under an exalted professor of Lvx, to 
devote themselves to the service of the true and living 
God ; but it does not hence follow that the science was 
designated from the operative pursuits embraced on that 
memorable occasion, for the appellation of a science is 
seldom extracted iBrom any of its inferior branches. Its 
name was more probably changed by some distinguished 
founder of a sect of philosophy amongst idolaters; 
because, aa I have alreadv observed, it was acknowledged 
by Chriat and his apostles under its primitive designa- 
tion. 

The word Masonry, when first adopted, was merely a 
corruption of Meoa^aytim, tum in medio ccdi ; which name 
was applied to the science about A.M. 3490 ; when Pytha- 
goras, after traveling over the whole world, made manv 
additions to the mysteries of his native country, which 
he purified from their gross abominations by the use of 
Lux, which he had learned in Judea f^ and in Greece 
instituted a lodge of geometricians, on a new principle, 
compounded from all the existing systems of other 
nations. The aspirants were enjoined a silence of five 
yeaiv previously to initiation; and they who could not 
endure this rigid probation were publicly dismissed ; a 
tomb was erected for them, and they were ever after con- 
sidered as dead men.^ 

This new institution in Greece would naturally pro- 

>• John Till., 12. " Jobn xii., 35, 36. 

'* Azistobuhis the Jew informs us (Clem, Alex, Strom, Ij, that 
Pythagoras transfenred the Jewish dootrines and oeremoaies into his 
own system ; and this is confirmed by otbors. (Hermipp in Jos 
eon, Ap.t lib. 1 ; Orig. eon, Cels,, lib. 1.) 

» JamhL Yit Pyth., c. 17. 
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duce a Grecian appeUatioii, as the inhabitania were in 
the conatant practice of naming, according to the idiom 
of their own language, not only other countries, but the 
•denceB, and also eminent men ; that the honour of each 
might be attributed to their own nation. From this time, 
also, a more intimate union took place between the 
speculative and (^rative professors ; and the beautiful 
columns, known amongst us by the names of Wisdom, 
Strength, and Bbautt, were brought to perfection 
amongst that people. Pythagoras also inyented an invsr 
luable proposition, which he called the Ev^fjua, because it 
forms a grand basis for all the laborious calculations of 
operative architecture. This indefatigable Mason carried 
his astronomical studies to such perfection as absolutely 
to discover the true system of the umverse, by placing 
the Sim in the centre, round which the planets made 
their various revolutions. From this system originated 
the name of our science, MBcmffmfM; and the representa- 
tion of the great luminary which invigorates au Nature 
with its beams, was placed in the centre of his lodge, a# 
an emblem i^ the unum<^ Spectdative with Operative Moionry ; 
which had been before practised by King Solomon in the 
middle chamber of his Temple.^ 

As the Grecian arts, manners, and language became 
propagated throughout the world, their system of 
Masonry, together with the name, accompamed them. 
The Druidical memoranda were made in the Oreek cha- 
racter, for the Druids had been taught Masonry by Pytha- 
goras himself,* who had communicated its arcana to 
them, under the name he had assigned to it in his own 

"* **Gre«oe now abounded with the best architects, sooIptoTS, stataa- 
lies, painters, and other fine designers, most of them ednoated at the 
acad em ies of Athens and Sicjon, who instracted many artists and 
fellow-crafts to be the best operators upon earth ; so that the nations 
of Asia and Africa, who had taught the Greeks, were now taught by 
them. No country but Greece coidd now boast of such men as My- 
con, Phidias, Demon, Androcides, Meton, Anazagoras, Dipoenus and 
Scylfis, Olycon, Alcamenes, Prazitdes, Polydetus, Lysippus, Penens, 
Enphronor, Perseus, Philostratus, Zeuzis, Apollodoms, Paxbaaius* 
Timanthes, Eupompus, Pamphilus, Apelles, Artemones, Socrates, 
Endoxus, Metrodorus, who wrote of Masonry, and the ezcdlent 
Theodoras Cyxen«ns, who amplified geometry, and puUidied the art 
analytic the master of the mvine Flato, from whose school came 
Zenoocatea, and Aristode, the preceptor of Alezander the Qrcat. 
(North. Const, chap. 5, part 1.) 
*• Anm. MaiceU. 
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caontnr. Tliis distingciiahed appellation {Mka9^mm»)f in 
the subsequent declension and oblivion of the science, 
during the dark ages of barbarity and superstition, might 
be corrupted into Mabokrt, as its remains, being merehr 
operatire, were confined to a few hands, and these artifi- 
cers and working Masons. 

Throughout &is work I haye used the appellation 
Masonry as the acknowledged designation of our science 
in its present form, though it was not known by that 
name miring any of the periods I haye attempted to elu* 
cidate. 

The true definition of Masonry is, a science which 
includes aU atherSf and teaches mankind their duty to God, 
their neighbour, and themselves.^ This definition evi- 
dently conveys two distinct ideas ; the former of which 
is termed Opbrativb, and the latter Speouijltivb Ma- 
sonry. Architecture, being a science of the greatest use 
and benefit to man in his natural state, was principally 
cultivated by the Masons of that race who had sqMirated 
from the fidthful worshippers of God, and migrated into 
distant realms, where, for want of an intercommunity 
with the Sons (f Lighiy the noble science of Masonry 
would soon be forgotten, and operative architecture 
might, by their posterity, be mistaken for the science of 
which it was, in reality, only a constitoent part of an 
inferior division : and this mistake would not be rectified, 
until a renewed association with the true Masons con- 
vinced them practically of j^heir error, which was efiected 
at the building of King Solomon's Temple. And hence 
it has happened that many excellent and well-meaning 
Masons have been led to conclude, that Operative Masonry 
only was known and practised by our ancient Brethren 
before the building of that sacred edifice. 

But, if relii^on be intimately connected with Masonry, 
and essentially necessary to its existence, then we must 
look for it xmder some unequivocal and universal form. 
Now, operative architecture is an insulated science, and 
depends on some others to bring it to perfection; 
therefore the perfection of Masonry cannot be found in 

** Tkere are two other leffitimate definitions of Maaonnr. 1. It la 
a b e autifu l ayatem of moviuitT, yeiled in allegory, and maatrated bf 
aynbola. 8. Theatod/of aeienoa, andthepraraoeof Tirtoa. 
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architeohure alone; and ihia more particnlanrly, beeausa 
the most itately straGtorea of antiquity were erected by 
idolatroua natiooa to the hoooiir of false goda, and conse* 
quently in defianee of the true God, and to the prejndice 
of that reMgioa on whidi we assert that Masonry is 
founded. It could not then be Ltrs or Masonry which 
stimulated them to a renunciation of G-od, but a per- 
verted system, idiidi bore but a slight and fading re-* 
semblanoe to that scienae, wUeh gradually sunk into 
oblivion as idolatry was disseminated orer the face of 
the earth. Nor can the declension of Masonry, in dilflfer^ 
eat ages» be attributed ta any other cause; for when the 
psire worriiip of the true God was the most prevalent, 
we find Masonry blazing forth in its native ana unsullied 
lustre. Thus it dione amidst the darkness during the 
life of Adam, of Enoch, and of Noah ; thus it displayed 
its radiance in the time of Abraham, Moses, and Solomon ; 
tbua the strong traces of its existence are discvrerable in 
the time of Zerubbabel and Jesus Christ ; and thus it 
has flourished in all agee when sober religion has eharacn 
terifled the mannets and influenced the morals of eivit 
society. 

We find that where areMtecture was cultivated as an 
exclusive sdence, its professore became much more expert 
than those nations who practised Masonry as a universal 
svstem. Hence, when Solomon had determined to erect a 
Temple to the livinj; God, he was obliged to ftpply for 
assistance to the Tyrians, who were, at tlmt time, the most 
expert architects in the world. It ia true the Israelitea 
were not entirely ignorant of that art, having cultivated 
Opentlve Masonrjr from the time that their ancestors in 
E^^rpt built tiie cities of Pithom and Raamses. At the 
builoinff of this Temple, the chief architect was a widow's 
son of we tribe of Naphiali, and consequently an Israelite 
by his mother's side, though his father was a man of 
Tvrew He had been breu^t up under the patronge of 
Abibalus, the father of Hiram, King (^ Tyre, and waa 
beyond all competition the best designer and mrtiflcer 
upon earth. 

This Temple was acknowledged by all nations to be 
the utmost effort of human genius ; and that the united 
excellences of all the structures in the world would 
have been inferior to it in beauty and splendour, eil^er 



for gmndrar of demga^ or delicacy of ezecntioii ; which 
sbowi that, when Speculative and Operative Masonry be- 
came thut united and blended together under the wisest 
speculative Mason^ the strongest operative Mason, and the 
most ieaiuifid designer, and employed in such a laudable 
and sacred undertaking, its superioritv was fully manifest- 
ed ; it burst upon the world with irresistible sublimity, and 
stood unrivalled amidst the proud and ostentatious pro- 
ductions of art which had previously elicited the admira- 
tion of mankind. The massive Tower of Babel, the 
^ffantic pyramids of Egypt, exceeded it in solidity, but 
tell far short of it in magnificence. The idolatrous tem- 

Sles of Jupiter, in Tyre and Lybian Africa, of Dagon at 
l^aza, and many othen which had been regarded with 
wonder and astonishment, faded into nothing before it ; 
and the architects of those respective nations, forsaking 
the principles of their former practiee, resolved to mode! 
their future works upon the improvements exhibited in 
this famous structure. Hence Jerusalem became the 
resort of all other nations ; and hence the true principles 
of ancient Lux became more visibly disseminated subse- 
quently to the building of this Temple, which has induced 
a belief that this epoch is the earliest date that can be 
assigned to Masonry. It is, indeed, true that the initiated 
were, at this time, declared fbeb, and exempted from all 
imposts, duties, and taxes, for them and their descend- 
ants : for as the remnants of the Canaanites, employed 
as labourers and bearers of burdens, were associated 
with the free-bom at the erection of this edifice, a dis- 
tinguishiug epithet became necessary to prevent confu- 
sion, as well as peculiar privileges to excite emulation. 
This epithet was, acgbpted, and the privileges were a 
perfect immunity from all contributions to the service of 
the State. A similar plan was pursued by Zerubbabel 
at the building of the Second Temple, when Masonry was 
revived after the Babylonish captivity. These occur- 
rences affixed to Masons the honourable and permanent 
appellation of free and acgepteb. 

J^ut the union of Speculative with Operative Masonry 
produced advantages much more substantial. The idola- 
trous nations of Tyre, Phcenicia, Carthage, &c., were much 
addicted to the shocking and abommable practice of 
human sacrifices, to avert a general calamity. This bar 

3 
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barotts oufltom, according to the BabbinB, took its rtao 
from the offering of Isaac ; for Salomon makes G-od expos- 
tulate with them in these words : — ^^ I never commanded 
that you should sacrifice your sons or ^our daughters, 
either by myself or my prophets ; nor did I intend that 
Abraham should actually sacrifice his son ; but the com- 
xnand was given to him to display his righteousness.'*^ 
But I am rather inclined to think that the practice 
originated long before the ofiering of Isaac ; for San- 
ohoniatho records that Ham, " in the time of a great 
plague, offered up his son Isoud as a whole burnt-offer- 
ing to his father Ouranus or Noah.'*' 

Our excellent brother Hiram Abiff, by the influence 
which he had acquired, not only over the Tyrians them- 
selves, but also over their monarch, by the superiority of 
his understanding, was successful in abolishing this prao* 
tice in his native country ; and the neighbouring nations, 
who had visited Jerusalem for masonic instruction, were 
induced in a great measure to relinquish a practice so 
destructive of the true principles on which Masonry is 
founded. These Masons, in gratitude to the memory of 
Hiram Abiff, and to peipetuate the love and afl^ion of 
his wife (daushter to the noble Prince Adoniram), who, 
from excess of grief at the untimely end of her husband, 
terminated her own existence by casting herself from 
the summit of a precipice, erected three statues of cast 
brass ; one at Jerusalem, another at Joppa, and a third at 
Tyre : the former of which remained until the final de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity by Titua 
Vespasian. 

Tne distinguishing excellence of our ancient brethren 
was the silence or secrecy they religiously observed 
respecting the mvsteries of our science, except to those 
whom they found worthy of a participation m them, by 

M Salomon Jarohi, in Jer.Tii., 31. ''TheCartiiaflinianBandPhattii. 
olons knowingly and wittincly themselves devoted meir own children ; 
and thej that nad none of their own, bou^t some of poor people, 
and then norifioed them like lambs or pigeons, the poor mother 
■tanduiff by all the wluk, without either a siffh or tear ; or if, bj dianoe, 
she fetched a sigh, or let fall a tear, she bst the price of her child* 
and it was, nevertheless, sacrificed. All the places romid the image 
were, in the mean time, filled with the noise of the hautboyt and 
labors, to drown the poor infant's crying." (Pint de Superst.) 

** Banoh. in Eoasb. Prap. Evan. 
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a previous inal and probation : they were imparted only 
to those who werejree-bom and wdl reported of* 

The tme way of ^ning a knowledge of these secrets 
is pointed out by Jesus Christ in his Sermon on the 
Mount: *'Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
ihallfind; knock, and it shall be opened unto you."^ And 
this was an advice venerable for its antiquity, though 
used bv philosophical paganism to direct the inquiries 
of its cusciples to human learning. ^' Philosophy," says 
Shuckford, ^* was not disputative until it came into Greece; 
the ancient professors had no controversies about it ; they 
received what was handed down to them, and out of the 
treasure of their traditions imparted to others ; and the 
principles they went upon to teach or to learn by were 
not to search into the nature of things, or to consider 
what they could find by philosophical examination, but 
* Ask, and t^ shall be told you; search the records of an- 
tiquity, and you shall find what you inquire after.' These 
were the maxims and directions of their studies."^ 

Hence something more than the mere forms of initift- 
tion is required to constitute a good Mason ; for every 
one is not acquainted with the true secrets of Masonry 
who has been initiated into the Order. What ability haa 
denied to one, another loses by idolence. Honour and 
probity, diligence and assiduity, truth and fidelity, years, 
learning and experience, are unitedly necessary to con- 
stitute ^^a good and virtium^ Mason;" for Masonry is the 
perfection of all the arts and sciences. As a knowledge 
of medicine, astronomy, morality, and legislation formed 
the great essentials of the ancient mysteries, so faith, 
hope, and charity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and 
justice, united with grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy, form constituent parts 
of the ONE science of Masonry, which has been held in 
the greatest estimation in every age of the world ; has 
been honoured with the approbation and public patronage 
of kings, peers, and prelates, and still shines with un- 
abated lustre, — the perfection of human nature, supported 
by the high and unequivocal sanction of revealed truth. 

^ Matt. TiL, 7. ^ Coimeot. Pref., vol. 1 
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CEtAPTER n. 
ooirrAiiriNO ssrsir mnf dbbd tsass. 

Vim of J f oit wy , — it txiiUd from &ie OteatUmofthe WMdUA^ 

Ume of Enoch. 

** Fbom the commenoemeiit of the world/* wyn the 
celebrated Prerton, **we may trace the foundation of 
Masonry. Ever since symmetry began, and harmony 
displayed her charmsy onr Order has had a being.**^ But 
ancient masonic traditions say, and I think justly, that 
our science existed btfare the creation of this ^lobe, and 
was diffused amidst the numerous systems with Which 
the grand empyreum of universal space is furnished. 
The Great Arcnitect of the universe was the founder of 
Masonry ; and it would be the ]»rovince of biffotry alone 
to confine his beneficent revelations to so smiSl a portion 
of created things as the limited dimensions of our earth 
contains. But there existed in infinite space numberless 
worlds, before our earth was formed out of chaos } for it 
would derogate firom the attributes of an eternal and self- 
existent God, to conceive that this great and glorious 
Being had renudned inanimate, and in an useless and dor- 
mant state, until the commencement of our history, 
about 6,800 years ago. Now, though we cannot com- 
prehend the nature of that eternity which existed prior 
to the creation of this globe, yet we are certain that our 
system does not comprehend the whole of God's created 
works. With him a thousand yearn are but as one day ;* 
what, then, is the short and protracted period which forms 
the bound of our insignificant ball? If we open our 
ciqpacities, and take an enlarged view of space, beyond 

^ PrMton's UliwtmtioiiB, book L, mo. 3. In the fiftsentb odKum 
of tiiii eaoeUent poUioatioa, with the histmr of the Cnit sppended, 
by tiie anthor of this work, the deteOe of Iree-nssomy ece btoq^ 
dofwa to the year 1841. 

* 8 Petar &.. 8. 
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the reach of our aotoal invertigatioii, can we be so blind 
and fidthless as to conceive that it is all vacant and 
nnemployedt when almost every optical improvement 
demonstratesy by new discoveries, the existence of 
worlds piled on worlds, too far remote for human art 
to measure? 

These orbs wore surely not made for ornament alone, 
but for use ; and as they possess every requisite for the 
support of animal life, there can be no doubt, but they 
have been created for the residence of intelligent beings, 
of the same capacities, perhaps, as ourselves ; probably of 
the same nature, and certainly intended for the same 
immortal destination. On these, or some of them, the 
Creator has bektowed his blessings from all eternity. 
They have been possessed of all the j^rivileges we enjoy, 
milhons of ages before this globe which we inhabit was 
reduced from nothing into its solid form : privile^s, per- 
haps, superior to any we can boast, for who can limit the 
power or God to confer gifts upon his creatures? Amongst 
the most valuable of these was Speculative Masonry ; for 
where there exist created beings, there must exist some 
knowledge of a Creator, and some principle of reverence 
to Him who can save and who can destroy. And Specu* 
lative Masonry is nothing else but a system of ethics, 
founded on the belief of a God, the creator, preserver, 
and redeemer ; which inculcates a strict observance of 
the duties we owe to each other, inspires in the soul a 
veneration for the author of its being, and incites to the 
pure worship of the Creator. 

It may, indeed, be rralied, ^ If this be true, why is it 
not recorded in the Moly Scriptures f These Books 
were witten, after the apostacf of man, with no other 
view than to prcNuote his salvation, by explaining the 
nature of that transgressicm which introduced death into 
the world, and made all the posterity of Adam obnoxious 
to divine wrath ; and pointing out ttie remedy for sin in 
the ymoa of Jesus Christ This being the oiief end of 
Bevelation, it would have added little to the furtheraaee 
of that grand object to have entered into metaphysical 
disquisitions on the nature and extent of God's works 
bsme the creation of man. The Scriptures, how«f«r, 
me atol wholly lAlent on this head. They proclaim the 
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existence of God before the worlds were made f and that 
Great Bein^ himself declares, that *'when the foundar 
tions of this globe were laid, the morning stars sang 
together, and SX the sons of God shouted for joy.'*^ The 
stars referred to in this passage are pre-existent worlds, 
and the sons of God are the angels of heaven* But to 
admit that our globe was the first-fruits of God's power, 
is to destroy our most valuable expectations: for this 
admission would deny to God the attribute of eternity, 
and deprive man of his faith and hope ; for a Being could 
not be worshipped, with full confidence in his power to 
save to the uttermost, if he possessed any trait of imper- 
fection. 

There existed also another order of beings before the 
earth was created, who had once been angels of light, 
and were expelled the society of heaven for disobedience.' 
And this is a great and undeniable testimony of the pure 
existence of light and truth, and their determined oppo- 
sition to darkness and error, in times too far remote for 
human calculation. The angels who kept their first estate, 
continually offer up their praises to the eternal I AM, 
in an unrestrained melody of " Holy, Holy, Holy Lord 
God Almighty, which was and is and is to cohie."' In 
such pure masonic employment were the angels engaged 
before the creation of the world; and in such employ- 
ment will they be engaged to all eternity, augmented by 
that glorious assembly, who, having worshipped God on 
earth, shall be placed on the right hand of the Judge, in 
the great and terrible day of the Lord. 

In the beginning of this material world, the great 
Creator sent forth his word, and called all things out of 
chaos into being.^ He laid the foundations of this earth 
on such a solid basis, that they cannot be moved ; he 
constructed the beautiiul fabric of the universe without 

' Hebrews i., 2; Psalm zciii., 2, &o. * Job zzzviiL, 7. 

' Jude 6, and Rev. zii., 9. * Bevelations iv., 1. 

^ Maimonides savs, **The world is like an immense animal« as 
Plato terms it, and it is imposdble to have heavens without earth, or 
eardi without heayens; for the earth, being the centre of Ihe droam- 
ferenoe of Uie heavens, and the heaTens being the dromnferenoo 
enoirding it on every side, where these is one there must be the 
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tbe assistance of axe^ hammert or metai tod; lighted, 
wanned, and ornamented as it is with all its luminous 
attendant orbs. His work was performed in six succes- 
sive days, and the seventh was proclaimed an eternal 
sabbath. This division of time into seven parts does not 
imply that God possessed not the power of callinff his 
works into immediate existence, but it affords a striking 
example of the wisdom, strength, and bbautt result- 
ing from a methodical arrangement of time and labour; 
and to impress on his creatures the propriety and neces- 
sity of apportioning one-seventh part of their time to 
the purposes of rest and devotion. Hence, in the sacred 
compacts between God and man, the seventh day was 
uniformly appointed to be kept holy, because, a public 
and extomaf worship being mstituted, a certain and 
specified time was necessary for its performance ; and in 
the Mosaic dispensation, the seventh year was a year of 
rest; and each climateric, or the recurrence of seven 
times seven years, was celebrated by a solemn jubilee to 
the Lord. 

On the first da^ God created li^ht, to convince the 
future man that without light it is impossible to accom- 
plish any beneficent or useful undertekmg. On this day, 
the necessary division of labour and refreshment was 
made by the appointment of day and night. This light 
was created in the eastern part of the hemisphere, and 
was, according to Aquinas, ttumen informe^ quod quarto die 
/omuUnm est,* 

On the second day, creation ^as expanded ; the higher 
and lower regions of air were formed; the earth was 
surrounded with an atmosphere adapted to its nature and 
qualities, for the refraction and reflection of light, and 
for the preservation of animal life. The clouds, which 
are denominated the waters above the firmament, were 
appointed as vehicles to collect the vapours of the 
earth, and condense them into the form of fruitful and 
nourishing mists or showers, that it might bring forth its 
luxurious productions for the benefit of man. 

On the third day the earth was separated from the 
waters, and filled wiUi herbage fitted to the use of its 
intended inhabitants. When tne all-powerful Word was 

* Aq. Sam., p. i., q« 70, art. 1. 
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iisued forth, plants and trees spniDg ap, in all fbeir 
beauty and all their yariety^ from the majestio oak to the 
lowly acacia. The forests put forth their strength to 
afford shelter for quadrupeds as well as the feathered 
race, and timber for the future use of man. The hills 
and valleys displayed their exuberant herbage for nutri- 
ment to the anmaal creation $ enlivened with ornamental 
flowers, whose fragrance perfumed the atmosphere, and 
heightened the ripening charms of Nature. Trees laden 
witiu fruit, or bursting mto bloom, showed the all-provi- 
dent care of a bounteous Creator, who brings every 
thing to maturity in its season, for the progressive use of 
his creatures. 
The fourth day* was employed in the formation of the 

f>lanet8, which were placed in the heavens, glittering 
ike the brilliant lustre of precious stones in a superb 

* A question has arisen as to the length of time which eadi of these 
days oocapied. The in<|iiir3r is invested with mnch interest, but from 
what data can we soIts it? Qeolo^sts saj, respecting the formation 
of chalk: — " Afany age» before num existed animalctulM were busied 
in tropical seas, in forming enormous coral reefe, which, in time, were 
worn down into powder by the action of the waves. That powder, 
laid in beds along the floor of the ocean, afterwards covered over with 
layers of mud and sand, formed the strata of chalk which we now see 
nosed above the level of the sea, and (grating as a natural filter and 
reservoir for supplying water for the use of the human inhabitants of 
the earth.'' (Chambers's Journal, 1843. p. 55.) The enormous length 
of time whion is necessary to bring coat to perfection is another proof 
of tiie vast space which hM elapsed since Grad said, " Let the diy land 
i^tpear !" The Bishop of Lonaon says in his sermons: — " As we are 
not called upon by Scripturo to admit, so neither are we reciuired to 
deny the supposition that the matter without form and void, out of 
which this globe of earth was framed^ may have consisted of the wrecks 
and relics oi more ancient worlds^ created and destroyed b^ the same 
Afanighty power which called our worid into being, and will one day 
cause it to pass away. Thus, while the Bible reveids to us the mond 
history and destiny of our race, and teaches us that man and other 
living things have been placed but a few thousand years upon the 
earth, the physical monuments of oar (^obe bear witness to ttie same 
truth ; and as astronomy unfolds to us myriads of worlds, not spoken 
of in the sacred records, geology in like manner proves, not by argu- 
ments drawn from analogy, but by the incontrovertible evidence of 
physical phenomena, that there wetv former conditions of our planet, 
separated from each other by vast intervals of time, dnnn^ which this 
world was teeming with life, ere man, and the animals which aie hk 
contemporaries, had been called into beine." A thousand years, in 
the sight of Qod, are but as one day. Ana what are thousands of 
thousands? The inquiry is too vast and too mysterious for humaii 
eomprehennon. We Msit belisve aod 
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duidem, and in disposing the two great lights of hea^ea 
80 as not only to promote the benefit and happiness of 
mankind, by the ught and heat emanating from their 
beams, but to mark the progress of time, and to divide 
it into regular periods of days, months and years. These 
two great lummaries rule and govem the nniyerse with 
such amazing regularity, that the returns of day and 
night, summer and vdnter, are precisely known, and the 

Eurposes of civil life answered to the utmost extent of 
uman wants or wishes. The sun and moon, with the 
attendant planets which decorate our system, were 
formed at tnis late period of the creation to show that 
they are created beings, and not gods ; that man, being 
apprized of this, might not fall into idolatry, by giving 
that honour to the creature which is due only to the 
Creator; for though the sun and moon are justly 
esteemed the two great lights of heaven, they are but 
instrum^its in the hands of God to convey his blessings 
to the world ; and, if they be converted into objects 
of adoration, they . become vehicles of the greatest 
darkness. 

The sun rises in the ecut to open the day with a mild 
and genial influence, and all Nature rejoices in the appear- 
ance of his beams. He gains his meridian in the sauthf 
and shines with full strength upon the earth, invigorating 
animate and inanimate matter with the perfection of hu 
ripening qualities. With declining strength he sets in 
the west to close the day, leaving mankind at rest from 
their accumulated and diversified labours. This is a pro- 
per type of the three most prominent stages in the life 
of man, infancV) manhood, and old age. The first stage 
is characterized by the blush of innocence, pure as the 
tints which gild the eastern portals of the day. The 
heart rejoices in the unsuspecting integrity of its own 
unblemished virtue, nor fears deceit, because it knows no 
guUe. Manhood succeeds ; the ripening intellect arrives 
at the meridian of its power, and either conveys blessings 
or curses on all within the sphere of its influence. His 
strength decays at the approach of old age, Ids sun is 
setting in the west ; and, enfeebled b^ sickness or bodily 
*afimuty, death threatens to close his varieffated da^ ; 
and happy is he if the setting splendours of his sun g^ 
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his departing moments with the gentle tints of hope, and 
close his short career in peace, harmony, and brotherly 
love. 

This globe was yet without inhabitants t4> enjoy the 
bounties of its Creator ;^'^ for Providence did not form 
living creatures until nutriment was provided for their 
support ; on the fifth day, therefore, vie waters and the 
air were furnished with their scaly and their feathered 
inhabitants. When the Word was given, ** Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life," the ocean swelled with the accumulation of its new 
inhabitants, and all the monsters of the deep, suddenly 
bursting into life, and astonished at their own existence, 
pierced through the yielding element which enclosed 
them, and in trackless paths explored its copious recesses 
in search of nourishment and places of repose. The 
winged fowl at God's command rose into life ; and all 
these creatures were ordered to replenish the waters and 
the earth with their respective species. 

On the sixth day Creation was completed. The 
powerful Word was uttered, " Let the earth bring forth 
the living; creature;" the earth, obedient to his command 
who made it, instantly yields cattle and creeping thinffs, 
and beasts of every kind. Its bowels open ; the lordly 
lion, the fierce tiger, the unveieldy elephant, the gigantic 
serpent, burst forth in full-grown strength ; the timid 
animals scud to their hiding places. The wild beasts 
seek the forest; and there, deeply embosomed in its 
impervious recesses, bury themselves in shade and obscu- 
rity. Every creature instinctively seeks shelter and pro- 

^'An eastern romance, entitled Gahermao Name, or Oaherman'a 
History, introduces that hero in conversation with the monstrous 
bird or griffin, Simurgh, who tells him that she had already liyed to see 
tiie earth seven times filled with creatures, and seven times reduced to 
a perfect void ; that the age of Adam would last seven thousand years} 
when the present race of men would be extinguished, and their place 
supplied by creatures of another form and more perrect' nature, with 
whom the world would end. She. declared that she had then seen 
twelve periods, each of seven thousand years, but was denied the 
knowlec^ of the term of her own existence. And Sadi, a Persian moral- 
ist of the first class, piaises Providence for providing so bountifully 
for all his creatures, that "even the Simurgh, notwithstanding her 
immense size, finds, on the moontuns of Kaf, sufficient for her suste- 
Baaoe.** (Hale's AnaL Ohron., voL iv., p. 29.) * 
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teetion in its natural abodes, and all unite to proclaim the 
glory of their Creator by silent marks of gratitude and 
praise. 

Still the magnificent structure of this unin^rse, fur- 
nished with every requisite for ornament and use, was 
incomplete. It wanted a lord, endowed with power and 
dignified with reason, to hold all creatures in subjection. 
Last of all, therefore, God created man, and placed him 
oh the earth, as Lord of the Creation ; he gave him uni- 
versal and unlimited dominion over every thing that 
moveth upon the earth; he endowed him with the 
use of speech, gave him an immortal soul, and, durinff 
the forty years^^ that he is supposed to have sojourned 
in Paradise, communicated to mm every thing necessary 
to his happiness; en)Iained to him the several works 
of the Creation, and pointed out to him the seventh 
dav as a Sabbath, or a day peculiarly consecrated to the 
solemn purposes of rest and devotion. Thus finished, 
furnished, and decorated, the Almighty Architect reviewed 
His workmanship, and pronounced it good ; and then it 
was solemnly dedicated by the hallelujahs of heaven. 
The angelic host, in choral symphonies, welcomed Hira 
to His throne in the Grand iJodge above, and all heaven 
rejoiced at the perfection of created things. 

The seventh day was sanctified as an eternal Sabbath, 
because God rested on that day from the work of Crear 
tion. He did not rest in the commonly accepted sense 
of the word, from a sensation of weariness, because 
Omnipotence is not susceptible of the privations and 
sufienngs attached to human nature in its degraded 
state ; but that, firom this example, man miffht be induced 
to appropriate one day in seven to rest and worship, and 
to keep up a perpetual remembrance of the division of 
time, and the events which took place at the creation of 
the world ; for, before the invention of letters, some 
unequivocal institution was necessary, to prevent these 
important circumstances from being ouried in oblivion. 

Placed in the garden of Eden, Adam was made 
acquaiuted with the nature of his tenure, and taught, 
with the worship of his Maker, that science which is 

^* Some say forty; othera a hundred vears; and perhaps the latter 
would be the more probable date. (Vide Hale'i Ohron.. yol. ii.* 
p. 9.) 
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BOW termed Masonry. This constituted his chief happi* 
ness in Putidise, and was his only consolation after his 
nnhappy fall. To increase his comforts, every other part 
of the Creation corresponded in a high degree with the 
superiority of his own mind. The whole compass of 
thu material world was, indeed, before Adam's unhappy 
fall, infinitely nearer to immortality, and consequently, 
its progressive changes, in advanciuff to celestial perfect 
tion, would have been inconceivably less perceptible, and 
even attended with pleasure at every gradation ; instead 
of those frightful appearances, heart-rending separations, 
and horrible convulsions by which every natural change 
is now accompanied and effected. Still the charms of 
Nature were exceeded by human dignity and grace. A 
companion was provided for the first man, in whom were 
united every perfection and every charm which can 
decorate her species ; and thus, amongst the works of 
the Creation, 

** Two of far nobler shape, ereot and tall 
Godlike ereot, with natLre honour okd 
In naked m^est7, seem'd lords of all : 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their looks divine 
The ima^ of their glorious Maker shone, 
V Truth, wisdom, sanotitode severe and pure 

(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed), 
Whenoe true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd : 
For oontemplation he and valour fonn'd ; 
For sofbuess she and sweet attractive grace. 
Adam, the soodliest man of men since bom 
His sons; uie fairest of her daughters Eve."'* 

In liiis state, enjoying almost unlimited faculties of 
comprehension, the first created pair were the com- 
pamons of angels, and in full communion with Ot>d« 
What wants, what wishes could remain to render the 
felicity of these favourites of heaven more perfect and 
complete? Enjoying eveir indulgence, and possessinff 
every advantage of which their nature was capable, wil£ 
promises and prospects of increasing happiness and 
boundless blessings ; scarcely confined by any restraint, 
or, if restraint it may be termed, the most trifling possible ; 
warned of their danger, guarded against temptation, 

It Milt Par. Lost, book 4. 
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eneoiinffed by lewaids, and alanned by ihe demmoiclknif 
^ of poniument, it can soarody be oonceived poarible that 
eren an angel of the highest order could be able to 
prevail on them, under all these awfol lanctiona, to forfeit 
the protection of their Ood, by a rennnciation of the 
sanctity with which they were endowed. The state of 
perfection in which onr first parents were created^ with 
all the blessingB they enjoyed in Paradiscy were suspended 
on the observance of a single condition. The one only 
prohibition which was described as the test and con* 
nrmation of their happiness, proved the avenue to their 
misery ; for as immortality was the promised reward of 
their obedience, so death was the threatened pimishment 
of their sin. In this primitive state of purity our great 
progenitor lived, it is presumed, for some years, constantly 
employed in acts of gratitude and devotion to his Mak^; 
the adoration of whom, as it was the end of his Creation, 
formed the principal delight of his existence. 

The perfection in which Adam was created has been 
disputea by many authors, both ancient and modem; 
and some have ventured to pronounce that he, and his 
earliest posterity, were absolute savages, unendowed 
even with the ffift of speech. 

But Adam's knowledge was not of the confined nature 
which has been imagined, because God pronounced axl 
his works, amongst which the Lord of tne Creation was 
of course included, to be vbry good. Now the expres- 
sion very goocL, when used by a divine and perfectly 
intelligent Being, must certainly imply somethmg more 
than an ordinary and comparative deffree of knowledse. 
Adam was the work of God, and God's works cannot be 
charged with imperfection. Anatomists, in every age, 
make new discoveries which prove the excellence and 
perfection of the human body: but the mind is the noblest 
part of man, and it will scarcely be assumed that God 
would exhaust his gifts upon the body, and leave the 
mind barren and desolate. In Paradise he was the per- 
fection of God's created works, because every thing was 
placed under his dominion ; but it may be conjectured 
that after the fall, when the whole creation became 
deformed with sin, he might be changed from his origind 
state, and lose a portion of that knowledge which he 
enjoyed in the immediate communication with God and 
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ftDgeLi. He might, indeed, forfeii, with his purity, tiie 
inestimable gift of divine inspiration, but he would cer- 
tainly retain a recollection of mose deg^^es of know«^edge 
which are within tiie compass of human capacity* 
Amongst the rest, or as a general designation, common 
to them all, he retained a perfect recollection of that 
speculative science which is now termed Free-masonry. 
The happiness of our first parents in the garden of 
Eden was too profound, not to excite the envy of that 
mahgnant spirit," who had been doomed to eternal pun- 
ishment ana deepair ; stimulated, as it was, by resentment 
against the Most High, whose favour he had for ever for- 
feited* With a view, therefore, of destroying the felicity 
of our progenitors, and tiirough them of defeating man's 
obedience for ever, he assumed the form of a serpent, 
applied himself to the companion of Adam, and with 
plausible arguments and fair speeches succeeded in con- 
vincing her, that the prohibition of Qod was made with 
the selfish intention of monopolizing immortality and 
power ;^^ and that instead of death being the result of 
disobedience, eternal life and ever-increasing happiness 
would be communicated, and man would assuredly become 
equally powerful with God himself. Seduced by these 
specious declarations, the mother of all Masons violated 
the sacred injunctions of God, and through her entreaties, 
Adam followed the pernicious example, and both miserably 

^' Dean, when speaking of the poetical fiction of winged dragons, 
as goardians of treiEusure, and protectors of female innocence, says, 
sinfi^arly enough, ** the malevolent actions of the paradisiacal serpent 
had a colouring gi^en bj heathen mytholorists diametrically opposite 
to the reality. The seducer of Eve is mas perrersely termed tiie 
protector of maiden virtue; and the tempter, who induced her to 
pluck the forbidden fruit, is the guardian of the golden apples in the 
garden of the Hesperides. So powerful is the prince oi this world 
to delude his victims.*' (Worsh. of Serp., p. 21.) 

^* ««The most remarkable remembrance," says Dean, *^of the 
power of the paradisiaoal serpent is displayed in the position which 
he retains in Tartarus. A cnnodracontic Cerberus gniurds the gates : 
serpents are Coiled upon the chariot wheels of Proserpine ; serpents 
pave the abyss of torment ; and even serpents constitute the caduoeus 
of Merouxy, the talisman which he holds when he conveys the soul 
to Tartarus. The image of the serpent is stamped upon every 
mythological fable connected with the realms of rbkto. Is it not, 
then, probable, that, in the universal s^bol of heathen idolatry we 
recoffnise the universal object of primitiye worship—THB Sbbpsnt 
OP Pasaoisb?" 



ftU fimn a steie of innooeiiGe and purity^ to ezperionoe 
all the bitter fruits of sin ; toil ana labour, misery and 
death.^ On this unhappy dereliction from purity are 
founded some of those characteristic insk;nia of Masonryi 
which convey a lasting remembrance of our degenerate 
state, as well as the glorious promise of redemption* 
These tokens were unnecessary when man was in a 
state of perfection ; but after the fall they were practised 
by Adam, and are considered as the immomble hmdmarkt 
of the Order unto this day. The fivb events attending 
this transgression and expulsion from Paradise ; dz., the 
tranagiresnon^ shame^ smtence^ prayer^ and promue^ are dis» 
tinguished among Masons by such significant tokens of 
reoerencCf penitencej MympatkVi fatigue^ and yauA, that the 
nnhapp]^ consequences of the three former, as well as the 
hoipt derived to mankind from the two latter, can never 
be blotted from the recollection. 

Expelled from Paradise, into a world cursed for their 
sake, our first parents must have sunk under the efiecte- 
of this terrible change, if the promisb had not lent theui 
support under the extremity of misery.^® Their calami- 
ties were great, but faith and hope supplied them with 
fortitude to endure the penalty of their disobedience 
Their first object, on passmg from inefiable light to tem- 
porary darkness, was to clothe themselves witili the skins 
of beasts slain in sacrifice, according to the immediate 
command of God. 

One grand principle of ancient Masonnr was to pre- 
serve alive in men's minds the true knowledge of God, 
and the great idea of an atonement for sin by animal 
sacrifices; typical of the one sacrifice of the Lamb 
without spot, as a propitiation for the sins of the whole 

" The TalmndistB and Cabalists belieye the faistoiy of Adam and 
£?e was a fiibot, aooording to the leoital; then, taking it allegoricallr, 
thej oontinne. the serpent means carnal desire; that generalij 
deoeives the weakest part or matter, represented bj Ere, who led 
Adam with her, that is, the mind ; then they proceed to the protologio 
and moral, showing how much harm is done, and has been introduced 
into the world, from pursning oamal pleasures and sensual appetites* 
and finallj, on this they foim the anagogic, that the serpent was 
Samael, an undean eril spirit that spoke within her : in this way, the 
same text combines all the four meanings. (Condi, ii., 2^.) 

^ Grotius (in Eodes. zzr., 15) obs^cs — in oapite serpentis ria 



world* Thii wm the ammatiiig idea wfaieh inctmmi 
men's faith, wheresoever Maaonry was practised ; an idea 
which was never entirely oblitented, even amongst the 
idohitroas nations, by whom our science was most 
deplorably prostituted, and reduced to something worse 
than the shadow of its image. Hence Abel's sacrifice 
was more acceptable than that of Cain, because it was 
an animal sacrifice, and offered conformably to the divine 
appointment ; while that of Cain, being unbloodv, was 
an abomination, because it did not oontun any re&rence 
to the atonement of Christ, without which all sacrifices 
and offerinffs were unacceptable to God: for '^without 
shedding of blood there could be no remission,"" ** for 
it is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul."" 
It was the object, therefore, of our ancient brethren to 
preserve, throuffh the medium of our institution, a lively 
remembrance of the great object of their faith and Aops, 
that the result might be pleasing to God, and produce an 
unfeigned chmittj to all mankin£ 

The wants and calls of Native impelled our first parents 
to labour for their subsistence ; and the inclemency of 
the seasons called for habitations to shelter them nrom 
heat and cold ; from the scorching fervour of the meridian 
sun, and firom the overwhelming influence of midnight 
damps, arising firom mists and vapours with which the 
earth was watered. Here they cultivated the barren 

Sound, and with infinite fatigue procured their daily 
[>d. Cheered by the divine goodness, however, and 
penetrated with gratitude and love to the great Father 
of Mercy, they never again deviated firom the path of 
purity and devotion. The principles of Speculative Ma- 
sonry, which had been communicated to Adam in Para* 
dise, were never forsaken, even after having tasted the 
bitter fruit of the forbidden tree ; and as his progeny 
increased, he communicated to them the divine precepts 
and injunctions which were enfolded in that pure and 
sublime science. When men became numerous upon the 
earth, the evil spirit of darkness was very busily engaged 
in the corruption of their morals; and succeeded in 
working up t£e malevolent passions in the heart of Cain, 
until he apostatized from Masonry, and slew his brother 

^^ Hsbraws izM 22. >* LsYitioas zyiL, 11. 



Abel. God expostulated with the fratricide on the heinous 
nature of his sin, and justified himself from the imputa- 
tion of being the author of evil ; He pronounced an addi- 
tional oune on Cain and his posterity, and declared that 
the ground should not henceforth yield to him its strength, 
though cultivated with the utmost labour and ingenuity. 
The principles, in which he had been educated, thus for- 
saken, he was banished from his kindred, and sent forth 
as a fugitive and a vagabond ; protected, however, from 
personal violence, by a peculiar mark, which was acknow- 
ledged by all mankind.^* 

Being thus, by the mercy of God, protected from the 
summary venffeance of his fellow men, Cain migrated 
from the residence of his parents, as many of Adam's 
posterity had done before him, and planted a colony in 
the land of Nod. Here his race forsook every good and 
laudable pursuit, alon^ with Masonry, and degenerated 
into every species of impurity and wickedness ; though 
there were a few of his immediate descendants who 
retained so much virtue as to exert the faint remains of 
their masonic talents for the benefit of mankind. Thus 
Jabal, the sixth in descent from Cain, invented the use 
of tents ; Jubal, his brother, invented music, and Tubal 
Cain, his half-brother, invented the art of forging or work- 
ing metals. Here Cain, ^ with the assistance of these 
artists, reduced the knowledge he had acquired from 

^' '^ T1h8 mark was a sign or token that no one should kill hnn. 
The ridioolotts conjectuTes upon this pomt have been ahnost without 
number. Some imagine that God imprest a letter upon hia forehead : 
and otbers have been so curious in their inquiries as to pretend to teU 
what the letter was. A letter of the word Abel say some ; the four 
letters of Jehovah say others ; or a letter expressing his repentance, 
say a third sort of writers. There have been some that imagined that 
Abel's dog was appointed to go with him wherever he went, to warn 
people not to kill bim ; but this does not come up to the humour of a 
mark set upon Cain ; and therefore other writers rather think his face 
and forehead were leprous ; otiiers that his mark was a wild aspect 
and terrible rolling eyes ; others say that he was subject to a terrible 
trembling, so as to be scarcely able to wet his food to his mouth ; a 
notion tuen from the LXX., who translate *^ugitive and vagabond,'* 
oxkvmv HoX r^iftotv. And there are some writers that have improved 
this conceit by adding that, wherever he went the earth shook and 
tremUed round about bun. But there \% another notion of Cain's 
mark, as good as any of the rest, m., that he had a horn fixed on his 
forehead, to teaoh men to avoid him!" (Shuokfbrd's Connect • 
bookl.) 

4 
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Adam to practice, and constructed a city, wMch he 
named Hanoch, after his eldest son.^ 

The family of Cain lived in much fear of the rest of 
Adam's posterity, who they conjectured would revenge 
the death of Abel upon them when a favourable oppor- 
tunity should present itself. Lamech was the first who 
endeavoured to remove their apprehensions, and proposed 
a fortification as the most certain means of safety. By 
his advice, Cain, with the assistance of Jabal and Tubal 
Cain, encompassed his city with walls* as a place of 
refuge, in case of interruption &om the people around 
them. This^ city, being the first practical exertion of 
Operative Masonry, was necessarily ill-constructed, and 
probably worse defended. The habitations were merely 
tents or huts, which served, indeed, to shelter them from 
the inclemency of the seasons, but whose conveniences 
were little superior to the dens and caves which had 
hitherto been used as their places of domestic retreat. 
The only great advantage derived firom the construction 
of this city was that of association, from which many 
important benefits resulted. The blessings of superior 
civilization might ensue, in a well-regulated common- 
wealth, from a union of interests and a reciprocity of 
benefits: which could never be obtained while men 
depended on their own isolated exertions for the neces- 
saries of life; and existed, if not in absolute enmity with 
all others of their species, at least without the conviction 
that each occasional companion or associate was a firm 
and constant friend. And if, in this solitary mode of living, 
the duty of laying up stores of provision and comfort for 
the winter were neglected, in that inclement season the 

*^ ** The invention ot building is by Mo^es attributed to Cain and 
his issue : for it is certain he must have had many hands to join with 
him when he built the first city. But in what year, or rather century 
of his life this was done, we are not informed ; only we have reason 
to judge that he lived as many ^ears as his brother Seth, which were 
912 : and he might build this city, such as it was, in any part of his 
time after his son's birth, agreeablv to the Mosaical history. We 
may suppose, therefore, that he did it when he was about seven or 
eignt hundred years old, and had seen seven or eiffht generations 
descended from him ; each of which was in such numbers increased, 
as was not only sufficient to build it, but to inhabit and defend it. In 
80 much time, all the arts might easily be invented which were reqni* 
die to such an undertaking." (Cumb. Sanch.) 
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impFOTident iudividual mast inevitably perish with cold 
and hunger; unless, with the strong arm of violence and 
injustice, he wrested the miserable pittance from his more 
provident neighbour. This, we are assured by Diodorus 
Siculus'^ was frequently the case ; and hence, homicide 
was very common among the antediluvians, and was the 
particular species of violence which elicited the wrath of 
God to sweep them from the earth. 

But by the formation of a society or compact, in which 
the bond was mutual security, these evils might have 
been prevented ; the social virtues of the heart might 
display themselves, traces of civil government might be 
visible, to restrain the impetuosity of human passion; 
and some notions of the moral government of the uni- 
verse, by aSuperior Being, become impressed upon their 
minds, and possess a genial influence on their morals. 
Unfortunately the commonwealth of Hanoch enjoyed but 
few of these benefits, from a want of regularity in its 
founder. Rough and inhospitable himself, his posterity 
were fierce and ungovernable, and more distinguished by 
violence and licentiousness than peace and social order. 
They had either forgotten God, or were wilfully disposed 
to act in direct opposition to his commands. Their hos- 
tility to the divine Author of their being announces the 
decay of Primitive Masonry amongst them; and their 
subsequent degeneracy shews how the human heart may 
be debased, when divested of these true principles, which 
so strongly stimulate to virtue and holiness. 

After this pttblic renunciation of God's laws, vice 
rapidly increased, until it brought on man's destruction. 
Lamech, who appears to have possessed great influence 
in the city of Hanoch, introduced the evil of bigamy ; 
and the efilects of his example increased to such a degree, 
that, before the Flood, there existed amongst his posterity 
an indiscriminate community of wives, as well as a bestial 
intercourse with eachVther.^ Holy Scripture has not 
recorded their monstrous enormities: and as Masonry 
was at length wholly given up by this race, I return to the 
line of Seth, amongst whom it was yet cultivated, and its 
precepts obeyed. 

Seth, the son of Adam, was educated by his father in 

" lib. 1. •• Euseb. Eccl. Hist., 1. i., o. 2. 
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the fltrictert prinoiples of piety and devotion; and when 
he arrived at years of matnri^ was admitted to a 
participation in the mysteries of Masonry, to which stody 
he applied himself with the most dilicent assidcdty. The 
progress he nuuie in this science is fuTlv demonstrated by 
the purity of his life. Associating with himself the most 
virtuous men of his age, they formed lodges, and dis- 
cussed the great principles <h Masonry with frbbdom, 
FSBVBNCT, and z«AL. These Masons, in a few centuries, 
made such progress in the science, that they received 
from their contemporaries the appellation of Sons or 
Light, or Sons of God. Their system of Masonry was 
purely theological : its illustrations explained the nature 
and attributes of God, the creation of the world, and the 
unhappy fall of man. It pointed out the difference 
between moral good and evil, and compared the happiness 
of Paradise with the pain, disease, and misery of this 
wretched world; that the mind might be incited to 
avoid a much greater nunishment, and aspire to the enjoy- 
ment of a much hiener degree of happiness in a future 
state. It inculcated the precepts of religion, and the 
necessity of divine worship; tne sanctification of the 
seventh day, with other particulars which eveir Mason 
is acquainted with, who is master of our inimitable Fel- 
low Craft's Lecture. 

From general illustrations of God's attributes, these 
indefatigaole Masons proceeded to the study and investi- 
gation of God's created works. Of these, the celestial 
orbs appeared the most prominent and splendid, and 
were, therefore, contemplated with an eagerness of 
research which producea the most important results. 
The rudiments of Astronomt were not only formed in 
these early affes, but the science was carried to some 
degree of penection; and certainly inspired a sublime 
idea of that glorious Being, who could create and govern 
so vast and complicated a machine. 

The Jewish Kabbins, in describing the holiness of this 
race while engaged in these pursuits, present to the view 
a true and beautiful picture of the results of Masonry, 
when practised in its native purity. Separated, by the 
divine economy, from the rebellious race of Cain, they 
preserved the primitive sanctity of their progenitors until 
about the year of the world 500. Their occupations 



were purely Bpiritaal, for tbey lived almost solely on the 
spontaneous productions of Nature. The laws and 
motions of the celestial bodies constituted their chief 
study, and their usual amusement consisted in sin^ff of 
psalms to God. Endued with that benign principle 
which we term cuasuty, the passions of envy, hatred, 
and revenge found no place amongst them ; injustice and 
deceit were banished Trom their society ; sinceritv and 
plain-dealing were their distinguishing characteristics; 
and they lived, diuly ripening for that state which is 
mli^htmed by the presence of God for evermore. To the 
punty of these Sons of God, our most exceilentpatron, 
St. John the Evangelist, compared that of the Christian 
converts. He addresses them by the same appellation, 
and contrasts their conduct with that of the wicked, 
whom he compares with the unrighteous race of Cain.* 
Seth continued to preside over these sacred assemblies 
until the time of Enoch ; and finding that the spirit of 
Qod was in that highly favoured individual, and that he 
excelled his brethren in wisdom and knowledge, ha 
installed him Grand Superintendent in his stead $ happy 
to leave the science under the direction of so excellent a 
pxoteotor. 

^ Ist Ep. In., 1-12. 
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, P£RIOD II. 



CHAPTER in. 

On the Origin of (he Arts and Sciences, 

It has been already explained that Masonry is divided 
into two distinct parts, operative and speculative ; the 
latter and most noble portion of which declined amongst 
the descendants of Ham and Japheth, when they re- 
nounced the worship of the true God, and degenerated 
into idolatry. They cherished, however, the former 
division, amidst all the fluctuations of their fortune, 
and diversities of modes of faith and worship. The 
corruptions which gradually debased the moral jprinciple 
in man, did not check his ardour in the pursuit of science, 
or restrain the avidity with which he cultivated wisdom, 
and the love of every useful art. The Egyptians were 
celebrated for geometry, the Phoenicians tor the perfec- 
tion of their arithmetical calculations, the Chaldeans for 
their knowledge of astronomy, and the Cretans for music. 

The Island of Crete, which was planced in the ages 
anterior to Abraham, so far excelled in the cultivation of 
the fine arts, that men of learning and research, from 
other countries, visited this people to reap the benefit 
of their improvements.^ Under tne patronaffe and genial 
encouragement of their kings, they excelled not only in 
music, but also in medicine, and the arts of civil and social 
life f they carried the art of working in brass and metals 
to a greater perfection than any nation had done before 
them f they communicated their knowledge very freely 
to other nations who applied for it, and even appointed 
public teachers, whose office was to preserve their 

^ Diog. Laert ' Diodor. SiooL * Zenop. de Lutitat Cyri. 
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acqairements pure and free from sophisticated adultera- 
tions. These teachers were appointed by an edict of the 
state, and heavy penalties were denounced upon any 
person who should attempt to give instruction in the 
sciences without this authority.^ 

Yet, even when mankind had degenerated into perfect 
religious indiflference, and would scarcely acknowledge 
that God was the supreme architect of the world, or of 
the human structure, but deduced the original of all 
things from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, they still 
encouraged the fine arts, and advanced them to a high 
degree of perfection. Hence the age of Augustus, the 
most daA and ambiguous with respect to religion, was 
esteemed the brightest era of time with respect to the 
extent of human learning, and the perfection of human 
science. 

THE SEVEN LIBERAL SCIENCES, 

Originally invented by Masons,^ were transmitted 
almost solely through their indefatigable zeal, before the 
invention of printing. These sciences were much culti- 
vated by the idolatrous nations, though they erred in not 
applying their attainments to the knowledge and worship 
01 the Supreme Creator and Governor of the world, 
which is the only true end of every scientific pursuit. 
The study of the seven liberal sciences constituted the 

* Thus Prometheus was coikdemned for inculcating the art of 
foiging metals, without being duly invested with authority from the 
deputies legally appointed to grant it. (Plato in Protag.) He was 
pronounced a seducer of the people* and suffered banishment for 
violating the laws of his country. 

* A Record, which is preserved in the Bodleian Library, and was 
written about the latter end of the fifteenth century, thus particu- 
larizes the arts invented bv Masons. 

** Quest, Whatte artes naveth the Ma^onnes techedde mankynde ? 

*^Answ. The artes, Agricultura, Arohitectura, Astronomia, Geo- 
metri, Numeres, Murica, Poesie, Kymistrye, Govemmente, and 
Belygyonne. 

" Quest, Howe oommethe Ma^onnes more teachers than odher 
menne? 

** Answ. The hemselfe haveth alleine in arte of fyndynee newe 
artes, whyohe arte the fiyrste Ma^nnes receaved from Gkmde ; by 
tiie whyohe they f^ndethe whatte artes hem plesethe ; and the trea 
way of^^techynge the same. Whatt odher meone doethe ffynde out, 
ys <m»\j6tke bey ohaunce.*' 
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usual course of instruction prescribed by philosophers 
for the higher classes of mankind, and this course was 
termed encyclopaedia, or instruction in a cycle/ 

The high antiquity of these and other philosophical 
attainments, shews the avidity with which our ancient 
brethren pursued knowledge, even after they had deviated 
from the true worship of God. To trace these sciences 
back to their original may be counted an adventurous 
task ; but if, amidst the doubtful evidence which remains 
of these times, we find strong presumptive proof that 
they were in the exclusive possession of Masons in the 
most early ages of the world, it will shew that Masonry 
is not a negative institution, but that it is of some actual 
benefit to mankind. 

OXAMMAIt 

** Teaches the proper arrangement of words, according to the idiom 
or dialect of any particular people, and that excellency of pronuncia- 
tion which enables us to speak or write a language with accuracy^ 
agreeably to reason and correct usage."' 

It is highly probable that there existed a great variety 
of dialects before the Flood, which would cause some 

general elements to be both useful and necessary for a 
eneficial intercourse amongst mankind. The migration 
of Cain into distant parts would separate his family from 
the rest of the worla for some ages ; and the exclusive 
pursuits in which they were engaged would materially 
alter the original language: for new wants and new 
acquirements would cfemand new names and phrases, 
wluch, being adopted from fancy or accident, would in a 

' The professors of tlie spurious Free-masoniy, it must be admitted, 
were the most perfectly acquainted with the pursuits of human soieiioe. 
Dr. Willet says, ** The heathen were the mi inventors of almost all 
human arts; as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, of philosophy; Euclid, 
Archimedes, Ptobnseus, of the mathematics ; Isocrates, Demos^enes, 
Cicero, of rhetoric ; Homer, Pindarus, V iigU, of poetry ; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livius, of history. iVbto, none ox these professions 
are to be found among the pagans and infidels, but ti^ey flourish only 
amone Christians, llie learned books and writings of Justin Mavty? , 
Tertmlian, Clemens Alezandrinus, Origen, Aniobius, Laotaatius, 
Cyprian, Hierom, Augustine, with tiie reat* do evidently dxew hoit 
the spoils of Egypt are now possessed only by the people of Qod»* 
(Hezapla in Exod., p. 165.) 

'Lect of Masonry. Vide Preston's *411aati»tioiis.'' 
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iew yean change the character of the language altogether. 
The same causes would produce an alteration in the 
language of every tribe which lived separate from the 
general settlement of Adam ; and repeated migrations 
doubtless took place, even during the life-time of that 
patriarch, from the rapid increase of the human racct 
under the advantages oi antediluvian longevity, which, 
vnthout intercourse, must, of necessity, produce so many 
radical changes in the primitive language, as to ISU the 
world with new and different dialects, as infinite as the 
numerous tribes who might plant colonies in every part 
of the habitable globe. 

Before the time of Enoch, neighbouring tribes had 
established a social intercourse with each other, which, by 
the invention of boats, might in some cases be extended 
to a considerable distance over the sea, having for its 
basis mutual wants and mutual conveniences. This 
intercourse rendered some simple medium necessary for 
the better interpretation of strange languages. An 
object so desirable became the universal study; audit 
was at length effected by Enoch, who invented an 
alphabet to perpetuate sounds, and with it adopted some 
general rules for fixing the character of language ; and 
this was grammar, which had, indeed, been long used 
before such a science was actually known in its proper 
and specific form. Its essence was coeval with language ; 
for the use or speech includes the art of arrangmg 
words in such order as to convey an intelligible mean- 
ing* The invention of letters would naturally inspire 
the idea of convertinff this faculty into a science ; and 
hence its most simple elements may be ascribed to 
Enoch. 

This alphabet acquiring increased accessions of gram- 
matical improvement before the translation of Enoch, 
was committed by that excellent Patriarch to Methusa- 
leh, and by him to Noah, with whom it survived the 
Flood, and was transmitted by him and his sons to all 
the ffenerations of the world. Noah carried his alphabet 
to China, where, in the hands of a jealous and suspicioua 
people, it underwent changes without improvement, 
witii tiie descendants of Shem, it continued to improve, 
until it arrived at the perfection which the H!ebrew 
dialect so early attained. The Persian language wa» 
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founded by his son Elam, and is evidently a dialect of 
the Hebrew. The thirteen sons of Joktan carried the 
same language and alphabet into Arabia, where, unpos- 
sessed of literary genius, its iDhabitants suffered it to 
assume a new character, which, though nervous and bold, 
retained its original simplicity. This was the dialect in 
which the Book, of Job is said to have been written. By 
Ham and his son Mizraim, this alphabet was conveyed to 
Egypt, whose philosophers and priests, in process of 
time, substituted hieroglyphical for alphabetical charac- 
ters, that their attainments might be kept secret from 
the mass of mankind.^ The Egyptian Cadmus, improving 
upon the general principles of alphabetical knowledge, 
conceived the idea of adapting an alphabet peculiar to 
the characteristic principles of every distinct language. 
He introduced a new alphabet, consisting of sixteen 
letters, into Greece, and for this reason is considered by 
many as the inventor of letters. The descendants of 
Japheth carried the same alphabet and the same language 
into the more remote parts of the world, varpng into 
different shades, as new tribes were formed, and fresh 
migrations emanated from the colonies planted by the 
parent stock.^ 

After the invention of letters, it would not be long 
before the difference between substances and qualities, 
action and passion, &c., would be marked by some 
peculiar designation, and this, improving into a system, 
would define the precise limits of every national language, 
and an unerring standard would be produced, by which 
the inequalities of a wild or barbarous dialect might be 
reduced into symmetry and order. 

' Although the alphabet published by Ghampollion contained only 
134 hieroglyphical characters, which are, strictly speaking, phonetic, 
yet, he has foand out the real meaning and import of 730 more signs, 
some of which are symbolical, and others figurative ; so that the whole 
number of all hieroglyphical characters, of every description, amounts 
to 864. Some of these are from birds, beasts, fishes, insects, pat s of 
the human body, celestial appearances, geometrical figures, tools and 
instruments of trade, &c., &c.'' (Spineto, Lect 3.) 

' ^ The Greek, the Latin, and the Sanscrit languages," says Sir W. 
Jones, " bear so great a resemblanoe to each other, that no philologer 
could examine them all three without believing them to have sprung 
from some common source, which perhaps no longer exists." ( Asiat. 
Researches, vol. i. ) 
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BHXTOBIC* 

"Rhetoric teaches as to spetk copioosly and fluently on any snbjeot;. 
not merely with propriety alone, bat with all the advantages of force 
and elegance: wisely contriving to captivate the hearer by strength of 
argument and beauty of expression, whether it be to entreat or exhort, 
to admonish or applaud." 

liOOIC 

^ Log^c teaches us to guide our reason discretionally in the general 
knowledge of things, and directs our inquiries after truth. It consisti 
of a regiuar train of argument, whence we infer, deduce, and conclude, 
according to certain premises laid down, admitted, or granted; and in 
it are employed the faculties of conceiving, judging, reasoning, and 
disposing, all of which are naturally led from one gradation to another, 
till the point in question is finally determined.'''^ 

Rhetoric, according to Aristotle, is a kind of scion 
growing out of logic ;" and these are correspondent the 
one to the other." Like grammar, they naturally 
spring from language: for the rudest savages will use 
different powers of language to express love and hatred ; 
accusation, persuasion, or defence. Hence these sciences 
existed in the very first ages, unrestricted by rule or 
method, and governed only by the passions and affections 
of those who used them. Primitive argumentation was 
rude and unembellished, and directed solely to the pur- 

Eose in view. A striking instance of this is exhibited in 
ain's defence against the accusation of God. At first 
he sternly denies any knowledge of the fate of his 
brother ; but to qualify this bold falsehood, he resorts to 
subterfuge : " Am I my brother's keeper ?" When his 
sentence is pronounced, he endeavours, bv a subdued 
language, to awaken the pity of his Judge, m mitigation 
of punishment : *' And Cain said unto the Lord, My 

Eunishment is greater than I can bear. Behold, thou 
ast driven me out this day from the face of the earth, 
and from thy face shall I be hid ; and I shall be a fugitive 
and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to pass 
that every one that findeth me shall slay me."^^ Another 
specimen of this sort of rhetoric occurs in the address of 
Lamech to his wives ; and these are sufficient to show 
the originality of these sciences. The invention of 
letters might lend an assisting hand to their improve- 

'"^ Mas. Lect ^^ Rhet 1. i., c 2. 

" Ibid. L L, d. " Qen. iv., 13, 14. 
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ment ; but it was not until many other refinements were 
.introduoed into the world, that they were arranged into 
the form of regular systems, and governed by specifio 
laws. 

These sciences were much cultivated by the early 
Masons, and vigorous efibrts were made, in every age, 
to attain superior excellence in those acquirements which 
eoBveyed a decided superiority over the passions of men. 
By the practice of these sciences, Thoth, the son of 
luzraim, acquired much of his celebrity : for he was an 
able rhetorician ; and even received the appellation of 
Hermes for his superior skill in logical disquisitions.^^ 
The persuasive eloquence of Abraham was celebrated 
throu|;hout the world ; and, from the specimen recorded 
by Moses,^ his fame was not undeserved. In this 
respect, Aaron is spoken of in terms of high commenda- 
tion by God himself ;^* and hence we may deduce that 
these sciences were already recognized, and reduced, at 
least, to an elementary form. 

ABTTHICBTIO. 

** Arithmetio teaches fhe powers and properties of numbers, which 
is variously effected by letters* taUes, figores, and instruments. By 
this art, reasons and demonstrations are giyen for finding out any 
certain number, whose relation or affinity to another is already known 
or discovered."*' 

This science, according to Gale,^* had its onspn with 
God himself; because we first computation of time is 
made by the Deity at the creation.^ 

Some authors are of opinion that, in the first ages of 
the world, arithmetic proceeded no ifarther than counting 
the fingers df the left nand, which was the ne plus vitra 
oi notation ; and here it remained without an^ advances 
for many centuries; and that even at the time of the 
Odyssey it had scarcely advanced further ; for Proteus i0 
there said to number his hard by fivet. But surely this 
reasoning is very insufficient ; for if a sabbatii was insti- 
tuted at tiie creation, and a day of rest was cwdained to 
succeed every six days of labour, it must be admitted 

>« TertoL de Oor. Fast ^ Gen. zriii., 28, oit in. 

WBxod,iT.,14 >'Ma8.Lect 

>*Gouto£tlieG«atflfl«. »Q«B.iL,8,8. 
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that Adam waa acquainted with the art i>f mnnbefn^ 
by sevens f and as there existed no virible objects to guide 
and assist him in tiiis ealculationt it most have been 
effected by the exercise of his reason and ingenuity. 
And if this conjeetuie be true, it may be reasonably 
supposed that his knowledge of Hob science extended 
much farther. The computations, as we are assured from 
the only legitimate source of information which we 
possess respecting the knowledge of those yery remote 
ages, were similar to the mode in use at this day ; viz.t by 
tens; and of this we haye a yery satisfactory eyidence in 
the prophecy of Enoch : ** Behold, the Lord cometh with 
ten Uumsand of his saints,'' &c.* The construction of the 
Ark, according to certain specified dimensions, proyes 
that Noah was acquainted with the more abstruse calcu- 
lations attached to space and symmetry. 

It may be generally asserted that wheresoeyer Masons 
were congregated for any particular purpose, there 
arithmetic was known and practised. Toe proportions 
of an edifice could not be correctly ascertained without 
a knowledge of figures ; and calculations could not be 
effected without the aid of arithmetic. Besides, as the 
riches of mankind consisted, in those early times, of 
flocks and herds, some knowledge of numbers was abso- 
lutely necessary to form a standard of comparative 
wealth, by which the strength or power of a particular 
tribe could alone be estimated. 

After the flood we find arithmetic much cultivated; 
and the patriarch Abraham eminently distinguished for 
a competent knowledge of this science, which he taught, 
in conjunction with other illuminated attainments, to his 
family and friends.** 

Abraham introduced arithmetic as a science into 
Egypt, and the philosophers were so fully impressed 

•• Jade 14. 

*' His oaloolatioii of Jait men, proposed to tike Almighty as a teet 
or condition on which was to be saspended the safety of Sodom, and 
tiie rest of the oitiea threatened with destraction, was made by tens ; 
and the same method prevailed amongst the reh&tions of Abraham 
when they delivered Rebekka as the wife of Isaac ; they prayed that 
she mij^fat be tiie mother of thoasaads of miOions ; which shews that 
this soance had, at that time, attained fqU perfection in one of its 
component parts ; for no better method has been since devised of 
ei^iiressing an infinitely extended notation. 
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with its transcendant advttntages, as to make it an object 
of incessant application. They blended it with the 
mysteries of their religion and politics, and in after-ages 
their general elucidations were effected by the assistance 
of arithmetic* From Egypt it spread to other parts of 
the world; and Pythagoras, who mvestigated its proper- 
ties with a more than common assiduity, pronounced 
it to be an attainment more than human, and publicly 
asserted, that a knowledge of numbers was a knowledge 
of God. 

OEOMKTBT. 

** Geometry treats of the powers and properties of magnitades in 
general, where length, breadth, and thickness are considered, from a 
point to a line, from a line to a superficies, and from a superficies to 
a soUd."" 

According to Josephus, geometry was known to the 
antediluvians. "Providence," says he, "found it neces- 
sary, for the promotion of virtue, and for cultivating the 
study and improvement of astronomy and geometry, to 
give a long date to the life of man; for, agreeably to the 
computation of the great year, no less a space of time 
than six hundred years was required for making accurate 
experiments in those sciences."® As geometry is a sci- 
ence on which all others depend, this conjecture of the 
Jewish historian is undoubtedly correct ; lor Cain could 
scarcely practise architecture with any degree of success 
without the aid of geometry ; nor could he apply himself 
to apportion and divide the land of Nod amongst his 
children,^ had he not possessed some knowledge of this 
fundamental science. 

After the Flood we have positive evidence of the use 
to which these sciences were applied. Not to mention 
the negative proofs displayed in those gigantic monu- 
ments erectea by the most ancient inhabitants of the 
post-diluvian world; the old constitutions of Masonry 
affirm that Abraham was an eminent geometrician, and 
communicated this science to the Jre&4fam only. 

Diodorus, Proclus, and others, attributed the invention 
of geometry to the Operative Masons of Egypt, under 
the direction of Mizraim and Thoth. It is certain that 
the early Egyptians were well versed in this science, 

•« Mas. liect " Ant., 1. i., c. 4. •* Ibid., 1. i., c. 3. 
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which they applied to astronomy and all the liberal arts* 
They found it particularly serviceable m ascertaining the 
situation of landmarks, which formed the boundaries of 
their respective estates, usually obliterated and destroyed 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile* 

Herodotus records the practice of geometry in the 
reign of Sesostris, to whom, indeed, he attributes the 
invention of this science. ^^Sesostris," says this histo 
rian, ''made a regular distribution of the lands of Egypt 
He assigned to every Egyptian a square piece of ground 
and his revenues were drawn from the rent which every 
individual annually paid him. Whoever was a sufferer 
by the inundation of the Nile was permitted to make the 
king acquainted with his loss. Certain officers were 
appointed to inquire into the particulars of the injury, 
that no man might be taxed beyond his ability. It may 
not be improbable to suppose," adds Herodotus, '' that 
this was the origin of geometry."** 

"The study of geometry among the Egyptians, owed 
its original to necessity ; for the river Nile being swelled 
with the sliowers falling in Ethiopia, and thence annually 
overflowing the country of Egypt, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they had to distinguish their 
lands, made it necessary for them, upon every abatement 
of the flood, to survey their lands, to find out every one 
his own by the quantity of the ground upon the survey ; 
the necessity of which put them upon a more diligent 
inquiry into that study, that thereby they might attain 
to some exactness in that which was to be of such 
necessary, constant, and perpetual use."* 

The precise description of the Promised Land, which 
was surveyed and marked out by unequivocal boundary- 
lines, proves Moses to have had a mathematical know- 
ledge, which was a part of the learning of the Egyptians 
in which he was skilled.*' 

Pythagoras, who introduced Masonry into England, was 
taught the elements of geometry in Egypt,* which he 

• Beloe, Euteip. *• Orig. Sao., book ii., o. 2. 

^ Cnmb. Or^M Tract 3. 

^ We leant from Diodorus Sicolust that the ancient poeto and 
philosophers resorted to Egypt for the purpose of learning ttieir laws, 
and acquiring every species of useful knowledge from tnat people. 
(Enieb. Prsep. Evan., I 10.) 
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reduced to a regular leienoe, on fixed and certam prinei* 
pies. He taught that a geometric poitU corresponded 
^th a tmU in arithmetic ; a line with two; a smer/icies 
with thretf and a Miid with Jimr. A principle stul pre- 
served amongst Masons, and inculcated in the second 
lecture. 

*^ After Pythagoras, geometry became the darling 
study of the Greeks ; and their learned men applied its 
principles to mechanical purposes in general, as well as 
to operations in stone or orick. And as Masonry kept 
pace with geometry, so many lodges appeared, especially 
m the Grecian republics, where liberty, trade, and learn- 
ing flourished; as at Sicyon, Athens, Corinth, and the 
cities of Ionia, till they perfected their beautiful Doric, 
Ionic f and Corinthian orders. From this time we dati 
the strict union between the^ree and accq^ed Masoni^ 
which has subsisted ever since in all regular lodges.*'^ 

Plato entertained so exalted an opinion of geomett f , 
that he inscribed on the portal of his school, " Lei no 
one ignorant of geometry enter here;" thus making 
geometry an introduction to the study of philosophy. 

Euclid, a zealous and indefatigable Mason, applied 
himself sedulously to the exclusive study of this science. 
He collected ^11 the existing works of ancient mathema- 
ticians ; reduced geometry into order and regularity ; and 
brought it to a degree of perfection, which has been 
exceeded only by a truly masonic genius of our own 
nation, whose modesty declined the laurels which his 
merits entitled him to wear ; and the illustrious name of 
Sir Isaac Newton will elicit the admiration of mankind 
so long as Nature follows her accustomed course, and 
the frame of this world is governed by her laws. 

Under this head may be properly classed the science 
of architecture, which is 'Hhe art of building edifices 
proper for habitation or defence. Although architecture, 
m its utmost latitude, may be defined a mathematical 
science, containing rules for designing and raising all 
sorts of structures, according to geometrical proportion, 
yet, in its ordinary acceptation, it is applied only to ihe 
construction of such buildings as are necessary for the 
purposes of civil life."^ It is divided into three parts : 

** ADd6non*B Hist of Masonxy, edit 1784, p. 41. ** Msa. Leet 
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civil architecture, military architecture, or fortification, 
and naval architecture, or ship-building.'^ As the former 
of these divisions appears more intimately connected with 
Masonry, as an institution of peace, harmony and bro- 
therly love, I shall confine my brief notices exclusively 
to it. 

Civil architecture, we certainly know, was practised 
before the Flood, though we are ignorant of tbs precise 
nature of their buildings, as the Flood destroyea every 
antediluvial monument, except one of the pillars of 
Enoch. We have positive evidence, from the Books of 
Moses, that Jabel built tents, and afterwards, probably, 
Cain built a city : for, '^ in the space of nine hundred 
years assigned to his life, he might live with, and make 
use of, to build his city, those whom Sanchoniatho names 
in the fifth and seventh generations from Protogonus; 
viz., in the fifth, Memrumus, who also in Greek is called 
Hypsuranius. He made houses about PalsBtyrus, com- 
passed and covered with ordinary reeds, rushes, and the 
paper-reed. In his seventh generation, he puts Chrysor, 
whom he affirms to be the Hephaistus of the Greeks, and 
the Latin Vulcanus, and his brother, the inventor of 
bricks, tiles, and walls. These men joined together will 
easily do all that belongs to the builaing of one or many 
cities." " 

Very early after the Flood, architecture was con- 
Bideraoly advanced. The most noble monuments of 
antiquity, the pyramids,^ obelisks, and the gigantic 

*^ Naval arcbitecture appears to have been practised before tlie 
Flood ; and originated in the use of shapeless masses of floating timber, 
of sufficient buoyancy to sustain the weight of the adventurous in- 
dividual who possessed the courage to entrust himself to such a frail 
and uncertain support. In the fourth century of the world* a great- 
grandson of Cain, as we are informed by an ancient writer* projected 
tiie design of crossing rivers by means of rafts. His first effort was 
simply to fell a tree, lop its branches, and cast the trunk into the 
water, on which he committed himself to the mercy of the waves and 
currents. This rude and dangerous navigation was improved by 
Tubal Cain, who invented the axe and o&er iron tools. He con- 
structed a slight boat or canoe for the purpose of fishing, and is said 
to have been the first man who actually sealed. 

'^ Cumb. Sanch., p. 290. 

" For a description of the pyramids, &:o., consult tbe new edition 
of the History of Initiation. 
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Spliynx,^ added to those mighty efforts of human genius 
displayed in the Tower of Babel, the wonders of the 
city of Babylon, the Egyptian labyrinth, &c., assure 
us of the great perfection to which this science was 
carried in the most early ages of the world. The 

frimitive inhabitants of Ethiopia, who received their 
nowledge of Masonry from Cusn, the grandson of Noah, 
erected monuments of art which remain to this day." 

MUSIO. 

**Mii8io teftohes the art of forming oonoords so as to compose 
delightful harmony, by a mathematical and proportional arrangement 
of acute, graye, and mixed sounds. This art, by a series of experi- 
ments, is reduced to a demonstratire science, with respect to tones 
and the intervals of somid. It inquires into the nature of concords 
and discords, and enableB us to find oat the proportions between them 
by numbers."** 

Music, the next in order of the seven liberal sciences, 
was successfully cfultivated by the idolatrous nations, as 
well as the true worshippers of God, and has been a 
general masonic pursuit from the time of its invention 
in the most early ages. This science was practised be- 
fore the Flood ; for Moses informs us that Jubal, the son 
of Lamech, '< was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ : '^^ and this is all we know, with any 
degree of certainty, of the origin and use of musical 
instruments before the Flood. Tho^h or Hermes is said, 

^ This monstrous statue, formed with a virgin's head ctnd a lion's 
body, was symbolical of the overflowing of the Nile, which happened 
when the sun was in the signs of Leo and Virgo. It had its name 
from this circumstance; for the word spkynx, in the Chaldean 
langnage, si^fies to overflow. This monument of Egyptian 
assidmty, which will exist as long as the world shall endure, was cut 
out of a solid rock, and intended as a sepulchre for Kine Amasis. 

^ Bruce tells us of obelisks, pillars, and prodiffious nagments of 
colossal statues of the Doe Star, which are of the highest antiouity, 
and are still to be seen in this country : and adds, that, ** the Cusnites, 
witili unparalleled industry, and with instruments utterly unknown to 
us, formed to tiiemselves commodious yet wonderful habitations, in 
the heart of mountains of granite and marble, which remain entire in 
neat numbers to this day, and promise to do so till tiie oonsnmma- 
Son of aU tilings.'' 

** Mas. Leot ^ Q«n. iv.* 21. 
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by Apollodonu, to have invented music.** His invention 

of the lyre was the effect of accident. Striking his foot 
against a dead tortoise, on the banks of the Kile, whose 
cartilages were distended across the shell, and dried by 
the heat of the sun, the concussion produced a distinct 
and continuous sound. Impressed with this idea, he 
constructed an instrument in the form of a tortoise, and 
strung it with the dried sinews of animals.** This in- 
strument consisted of three strings ; to improve which, 
Apollo (who was cotemporary with Hermes, for he is 
said to be the Phut of Moses, and was esteemed the most 
able musician of antiquity^ added a fourth ; a fifth was 
added by Corebus; a sixtn by Hiagnus; a seventh by 
Terpander; and P}rthagoras mcreased the number of 
strings to eight, and practised the method of tuning disr 
tonically. This great man afterwards made an instru- 
ment with fifteen strings, which completed the double 
octave, and his system became at length distinguished by 
the appellation of the Pythagorean System. In process 
of time, the system was perfected by the introduction of 
the Chromatic and Enharmonic Scales ; the former by 
Timotheus, and the latter by Olympus.*' 

The extraordinary effects produced by music on the 
passions of men in ancient times caused it to be much 
used in religious ceremonies. From Egypt the science 
was carried by the children of Israel into Canaan ; and 
so attached were they to it, that every rite of their 
worship was accompanied with music. The priests 
were necessarily musicians ; and the assistance of a 
musical instrument was a usual accompaniment to the 
delivery of prophecies, to express more feelingly the 



** ** No one person ought to be strictly called the inventor of an 
art which seems to be natural to, and ooeyal with, the hmnau 
species ; but the Egyptian Mercury is, without doubt, entitled to the 
praise of having maoe striking improyements in music, as well as of 
having advanced, in various respects, the civilization of the people, 
whose government was chiefly committed to his charge.'^ (Moiison.) 

*' Apollodorus. 

^' Eusebius relates (de PrsBp. Evan., 1. 2, c. 1) that Osiris, when 
he travelled about the world to plant colonies and civilize mankind, 
had with him as companions, Apollo and Pan, as well as nine Virgins, 
80 celebrated for their respective talents as to be afterwards tormedt 
in Greece, the Nine Muses, because of the sweetness of their voices 
and instruments 
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Bentimeut of joy or terror which they were intended to 
inspire. 

The ancient Lodges of Free-masons, whether congre- 
gated on the highest of hills or in the lowest of valleys, 
were opened and closed, as we have reason to believe, 
with solemn music, as well as solemn prayer ; and at 
the dedication of King Solomon's Temple, as we are in- 
formed by Josephus, there were present twenty thousand 
musiciaus. 

At this day, our meetings, dignified by literary re- 
search and scientific illustration, are enlivened by the 
enchanting power of music, which lends a portion of 
refinement to our more social and relaxed pursuits, and 
adds a charm to Masonry, which leaves no sting behind. 

AStBOKOMT. 

** Astronomy is that diyind art bj which we are taught to read the 
wisdom, strength, and beauty of the Ahnighty Creator in those sacred 
pages — ^the celestial hemisphere. Assisted by astronomy, we can 
observe the motions, measure the distances, comprehend the magni- 
tudes, and calculate the periods and eclipses of the heayenly bodies : 
by it we learn the use of the globes, the system of the world, and the 
preliminary law of Nature. While we are employed in the study of 
this dcience, we must perceive unparalleled instances of wisdom and 
ffoodness, and through the whole creation trace the Glorious Autiior 
by his works."** 

Philosophy and astronomy, as we learn from Strabo, 
were cultivated by the Egyptians,^ who kept their mys- 
teries secret from all but the initiated; this practice 
they derived from Thoth, their second monarch, whose 

* ^ Mas. Loot 

4S «i r£^Q orders and motions of the stars,*' says Diodorus, ** are 
observed at least as industriously by the Egyptians as by any other 
people whatever; and they keep records of the motions of each for 
an moredible number of years ; the study of this science having beeot 
from the remotest times, an object of national ambition with them. 
They have also most punctually observed the motions and periods 
and stations of the planets, as well as the power which they possess 
with respect to the nativities of animals, and what good or evil in- 
fluences they exert ; and, they frequently foretell what is to happen to 
a man throughout his life ; and not uncommonly predict a failure of 
crops or an abundance, and the occurrence of epidemic diseases 
amonff men or beasts. They foresee, also, earthquakes and floods, 
and the appearance of comets, and a variety of other things whidi 
appear impossible to the multitude." 
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wisdom exalted bim to the confidence of his grandfather, 
Ham. Now, as Effypt is one of the most ancient na- 
tions in the world of which we have any authentic 
records, to Egypt we must look for the early perfection 
of many sciences which have not been noticed in the 
Mosaic Records. 

The science of astronomy was certainly invented by the 
posterity of Seth, though the Jewish Rabbins insist that 
it was revealed to Adam by God himself Josephus does 
not sanction this hypothesis : he merely observes : — '* That 
the children of Seth were the first persons who studied 
the motions and influences of the heavenly bodies."^ But 
Eupolemus absolutely ascribes the invention of astronomy 
to Enoch :^ and it is thought, from an observation of 
Josephus, that the antediluvians were acquainted with 
the grand period of six hundred years, in which the 
heavenly bodies return to the same relative situation. 

Shuckford says: — "Noah must be well apprized of the 
usefulness of this study, having lived six hundred years 
before the Flood; and he was, without doubt, well 
acquainted with all the Arts of life that had been invent- 
ed in the first world ; and this, of observing the stars, had 
been one of them ; so that he could not only apprize his 
children of the necessity of, but also put them into some 
method of, prosecuting those studies."^ 

After the Flood, therefore, the line of Ham were by no 
means ignorant of this science; on the contrary, the 
Phcenicians and Egyptians attained a very early know- 
ledge of the planets as distinct from the stars ; and even 
arranged the clusters of stars into constellations, by which 
they are in the present day distinguished.^ 

Chronologers tell us, that the first celestial observations 
after the Flood were made immediately subsequent to 
the erection of the Tower of Babel ; and this seems to be 

^' Ant, 1. 1,0.3. 

** Enseb. Prsep. £wi., L 9, o. 17. 

*» Con. Bk., 6. 

^' Thus CronuB, or Ham, wa« ooiueorated into the plaiiet Saturn. 
(Enseb. de Pnep., 1- 1* o. 10.) Thotfa, or Athothes, was oonaeorated 
into Meroniy. (Erat. Cat, c. 23.) The bodies, acoordingto Plntazoh, 
of Osiris, Isie, Typhon, to., were worshipped on earth, and their 
soals shone as tlie stars in heayen. Isis was called the Dog-star ; 
Onis appeared in the constellation known hj the name of Orion* m4 
TTphon jn Ul»a Miy«r. (DeUd.) 
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confirmed by what Porphyry tells us, that when Alexan- 
der took Babylon, he found in that city astronomical 
observations for nineteen hundred and three years ; and 
this brings them within fifteen years of the building of 
Babel.^ 

^* Berosus, who collected the ancient Chaldean monu- 
ments, and published treatises of their astronomy and 
philosophy, gave an account, in his history, of a man 
among the Chaldeans in the tenth generation after the 
Flood, ' who was righteous, and great, and skilfiil in the 
celestial science;'* which character agrees with that of 
Abraham, who is said by Josephus to have taught the 
Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic, of which sciences 
they were utterly ignorant before his time."^ 



The investigations in this chapter are calculated to shew, 
that the science of Masonry, which embraces every branch 
of human learning, and applies each to the only end which 
can make men truly useful here, or happy hereafter — the 

flory ^f God-'-^wBa practised amongst the descendants of 
[am and Japheth so far only as its operative nature 
extended ; for they stopped short at the portal of that 
most sublime and spiritual edifice, ^'a building not made 



*^ The Bubdivision of the day into hours was not known to Moses ; 
and consequentlj the Egyptians, prior to his time, were ignorant of 
it. According to Herodotus, the Babylonian priests first diyided the 
day into twenty-four equal parts ; and, subsequently, their neighbours, 
the Chaldeans, who were much addicted to astrological speculations, 
assigned to the days of the week the planetary names which they 
still retain. Conceiying that every hour of the day was under the 
influence of its goyeming planet, by a rotary motion, they appropri- 
ated to each day the name of the planet which appeared to govern 
the first hour of it ; whence the names of the days had an astrono- 
^ mical origin. The method was this. Beginning with the first day after 
Ihe creation, and arranging the planets thus — Sol, Venus, Mercury, 
Luna, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, they named the first day after tfae sun. 
Thus Venus would govern the second, ninth, sixteenth, and twenty- 
third hours; Mercury, the third, tenth, seventeenth, and twenlr- 
fourth ; which would consequently give to Luna tfae first hour of me 
second day ; which was henoe named Dies LunsB ; and so on of the 
rest. 
*' Jos. Ant, 1. 1, o. 7. *^ Bp. Tomline* 
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with hands, eternal in the heavens."^ Hence, at the 
coming of Christ to restore the primitive religion, and 
with it the essence of Speculative Masonry, the idolatrous 
worship sunk to decay, and all the works founded on its 
basis mouldered into dust and ruins/ At his birth, the 
popular legend accredited amongst the idolaters was, that 
the groves and temples consecrated to demoniacal worship 
echoed with the most tremendous bowlings ; the waves 
of the adjacent seas swelled with an unusual agitation ; 
the priests, overwhelmed with awe, inquired of their 
oracles the causes which produced these alarming and 
supernatural phenomena; when a voice was said to 
answer — "Our reign is expired. We are struck dumb 
by the appearance of a superior power!"" However 
this may oe, the fatal shock which idolatry received by 
the appearance of Jesus Christ on earth is attested by 
evidence of a much more certain and specific character; 
the public confession of demons expelled by Our Saviour 
from possessed individuals (as recorded by the Evange- 
lists,) whose uniform cry was, Torment us not! We 
know and acknowledge thee to be the Son of God. And 
nearly four centuries after this, when Julian, in his 
attempt to restore the idolatrous worship, urged the 
oracle of Apollo, at Daphne, to declare the cause of his 
silence, the god replied, by his priests^ that he was pre- 
vented from answerinff by the bones of a Christian saint 
which were buried adjacent to the Temple. The bones 
were removed by Julian's order, and the Temple was soon 
after destroyed by a fire from heaven. 

The triumph of Christianity over Idolatry and Judaism 
is amply corroborated by the conduct of this apostate 
emperor, in his impious attempt to frustrate the prophecy 
of Jesus Christ, and rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem. 
The miraculous interposition of Heaven to prevent the 
execution of this project, and assert the truth of Chris- 

" 2 Cor. v., 1. 

'^ Vide Smdofl, voce DelphL Plot. Defeot Orao. And our own 
WiUm wtkjB I — 

TIm omdM «n d«mb; 
Ho toIm or bidoona mm 

Bum throoch tho anhod mei, ia irordf dooohrlaff. 
Apollo, from his ahiliio, 
Oia no nort diTlB% 

"With hoUow shrUk the iton of IMpbot ImtIbk. 
No algiifcly tnaoo, or brMtbod nail, 
iMjiwi tba f>lMyad priart ft— ♦>> fwphatla aail 
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tianity, is recorded by Christian, Jewish, aod Pagan 
writers. Gregory Nazianzen thus expresses himself on 
this mysterious subject : — *' The Jews set about the work 
of rebuilding with great attention, and pushed on the 
project with the utmost labour and application. But 
when now driven from their work by a violent whirlwind 
and a sudden earthquake, they fled together for refuge 
to a certain neighbouring church. There are, who say, 
the church refused them entrance, and that, when they 
came to the doors, which were wide open but a moment 
before, they found them on a sudden closed by a secret 
and invisible hand. As they strove to force their way in 
by violence, the Fire, which burst from the foundations of 
the Temple^ met and stopped them ; and one part it burnt and 
destroyed^ and another it desperately maimed^ leaving them 
a living monument of God^s condemnation and wrath 
against sinners." ** The day after the earthquake," adds 
the Rabbin Gedaliah ben Joseph lechajah, *'a dreadful 
Are fell from heaven, which melted all the Iron Tools 
and Instruments employed about the work ; and destroy- 
ed many, nay, incredible numbers of the Jews." And 
the truth of this statement is confirmed by the confession 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian's professed Pagan apo- 
logist, who describes this miracle in the following words : 
*' Julian committed the conduct of this affair to Alypius 
of Antioch, who formerly had been lieutenant in Britain. 
When, therefore, this Alypius had set himself to the vigor- 
ous execution of his charge, in which he had' all the assist- 
ance that the governor oi the province could afford him, 
horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundations 
with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, 
from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
workmen ; and the victorious element continuing in this 
manner, obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to 
drive them to a distance, Alypius thought it best to give 
over the enterprise."® 

The particular stone in the foundation from which these 
terrible flames issued, is said, by old Masons, to be the 
same which Jacob used for a resting-place when journey- 
ing towards Padanaram in Mesopotamia.® 

" Vid. Warb. Julian, p. 45. 

" See the Freemasons' QoBrteriy Bevieiw far 1841, p. 269. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OONTAININO NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX TBAR8. 
View of Mastmryjrom Enoch to the Universal Deluge. 

The great and prominent truth to be illustrated in 
these views of ancient Masonry is, that religion, or the 
genuine worship of God, was the chief object of masonic 
practice in the primitive ages of the world. And this 
may be deduced from the existence of pure Masonry at 
the present day ; for, had it been erected on any other 
foundation but the glory of God, — had it been instituted 
solely to exalt human wisdom, or to promote human 
greatness, — ^it would have been but as a nitting sunbeam, 
w^hich passeth away and leaves no trace behind. 

Religion was the only foundation on which our Order 
could be securely placed ; for no institution can be firm 
or permanent which is not supported by the favour and 
protection of the Deity. Every thing merely human 
must inevitably decay and crumble to ruins before the 
all-devouring hand oi Time. 

^^ The oloud-oapt towers, the gorseoiis palaoes, 
The solemn temple, the great nohe itself^ 
Yea, all whioh it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind.^ 

But the word of God, and every thmg founded on 
that basis, shall never fail. Even **the heavens shall 
pass awav with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt witn fervent heat; the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burnt up ;''^ but Masonry, pure 
and uncontaminated with earthly abominations, shall 
triumph over the general and universal dissolution, and 
shall cement the Host of Heaven in a holy xmion and 
communion to all eternity. 

1 ghaka. Temp. * t Pet iii., 10. 
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Before Enoch assumed the supeiintendence of onr 
Order, there appears to have been some intermixture of 
the two lines oi Seth and Cain, for the world does not 
exhibit so bright an aspect as during the last period. 
Adam, however, was yet living, and his authority was 
sufficient to restrain the race over which he possessed 
the supreme government, as king, priest, and prophet, 
from those rash and violent deeds, which, after his death, 
deformed the face of Nature. 

Enoch prosecuted his scientific researches with inde- 
fatigable mdustry, and communicated his discoveries to 
his brethren. The line of Seth were, indeed, less eminent 
than the Cainites for mechanical arts, because their 
attention had been devoted to more sublime pursuits. 
They practised very successfully the speculative sciences 
which form a constituent part of Masonry. The celes- 
tial bodies were objects of their constant investigation. 
In the science of astronomy Enoch made many improve- 
ments ; and it is thought that he was acquainted with the 
grand period of six hundred years, at the expiration of 
which, the sun and moon return to the precise situation 
which they occupied at the beginning of it. Other 
sciences were invented and perfected by Enoch, which 
tend to illustrate God's attributes and perfections; and 
hence this extraordinary patriarch earned a distinguished 
reputation, which will endure, both amongst Masons and 
Christians, until the frame of this world shall be shook 
in pieces by the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God, 

But the study of human science was not the sole 
intention of God in the creation of man. He formed 
him for a nobler purpose; and these studies were but 
secondary considerations, springing as natural effects 
from natural causes. Of this truth we have had abund- 
ant proofs, in the view we have already taken of the 
origin of the sciences. For it appears that the idol- 
atrous nations were not deficient in scientific knowledge, 
though they had renounced their allegiance to the true 
God. 

Enoch practised Masonry, of which he was now 
installed Grand Master, with such effect, that God 
vouchsafed, by immediate revelation, to communicate to 
him some peculiar mjrsteries, in token of his approba- 
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lion. The most valuable of these, according to old tra- 
ditions, was that sacred name or word, which demands 
our utmost veneration, and enables man to reflect on the 
goodness of his Maker with renewed sentiments of rever- 
ence and devotion. 

The degeneracy of mankind increasing, Enoch ex- 
horted them to turn from their unrighteous ways, and 
imitate the purity of their forefathers. He pressed upon 
them the nature of their obligations; he reiterated their 
duty to God and man ; but the fascinations of pleasure 
had so intoxicated their senses, that the sober admo- 
nitions of reason and duty were little regarded. He 
therefore called a special assembly of Masons in whom 
he could confide, and in the presence of Adam, Seth, 
Jared his father, and Methusaleh his son, he enumerated 
the accumulating wickedness of man, and the enormous 
evils which were desolating the earth; and implored 
their advice and assistance in stemming the torrent of 
impiety which threatened a universal corruption. It 
was here Adam communicated that terrible prophecy, 
that all mankind, except a few just persons, should so 
&r swerve from their allegiance to God, as to cause the 
destruction of all created things by water and fire.^ 

' " The tablet of the last jud^ent," savs Dr. Youngi ** which is 
so well illostrated by the testimony of Diodorus, concerning the 
funerals of the Egyptians, is found near the end of almost im the 
mannsoripts upon papyms that are so frequently disoorered in the 
coffins of the mummies, and among others in Lord Mountnorris's 
hieratic manuscript, printed in the c^lection of the Egyptian Society. 
The ffreat deity sits on the left, holding the hook ana the whip or 
fan ; his name and titles are generally p&ced oyer him. Before nim 
is a kind of maoe, supporting sometfaong like the skin of a leopard ; 
then a female Cerberus, and, on a shell over her head, the tetrad of 
termini, which have been already distinguished by the names, * Te- 
trarcha,* 'Anubis,' * Macedo,' and * Hieracion,' each having had his 
appropriate denomination written over his head. Behind the Cerberus 
stands Thoth, with his style and tablet, having just begun to write. 
Over his head, in two columns, we find his name and titles, including 
his designation as a scribe. The balance follows, with a little baboon 
as a kind of genius sitting on it. Under the beam stand Cteristes 
and Hyperion, supposed by Mr. Champollion to be Anubis and Horus, 
who are employed m adjusting the equipoise ; but their names in this 
manuscript are omitted. The fire columns oyer the balance are only 
remarkable as containing, in this instance, the characteristic phrase, 
or Ihe name of the deceased, intermixed with other characters. Be- 
yond the balance stands a female holding the sceptre of Isis, irho 
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From this infonnatioii Enoch formed his plans for 

5 reserving the knowledge he ha^ acquired, amidst the 
evastation necessarily attending the predicted calamity. 
The sacred mysteries committed to bis charge occupied 
his first and most anxious solicitude* Being inspired by 
his Maker, and in commemoration of the wot^derfvl vision 
an the holy mountain^ in which these sublime secrets were 
revealed to him, he built a temple in the bowels of the 
earth, the entrance to which was through nine several 
porches, each supported by a pair of pillars, and curi- 
ously concealed from human observation. The perpen- 
dicular depth of this temple was eighty-one feet irom 
the surface. Enoch, Jared, and Methusaleh were the 
three architects who constructed this subterranean edi- 
fice; but the two latter were not acquainted with the 
secret motives which influenced Enoch in causing this 
cavern to be dug. The arches were formed in the 
bowels of a mountain, which was afterwards denomi- 
nated Calvary, in the land of Canaan ; and the temple 
was dedicated to the living God. 

He then made a plate of gold in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle, each of whose sides was eighteen inches; 
which he enriched with precious stones, and encrusted 
it on a triangular agate of the same dimcDsions. On 
this plate he engraved the inefiable characters he had 
seen in his vision ; and alone, in silence and solitude, he 
descended through the nine portals into the temple, and 
placed this invaluable treasure upon a cubical pedestal 
of white marble. 

When the temple was completed, Enoch made nine 
secret doors of stone, and placed them at the entrance 
of the portals, with an iron ring inserted in each for the 
facility of raising, in case any wise and good man of 
future ages should be led to explore the secret recesses 
of this sepulchral vault. He then closed up the whole, 

seems to be called Rhea, the wife of the son. She is looking back 
at the personage, who holds up his hand as a mark of respect, and 
who is identified as the deceased, by the name simply placed ovw 
him, without any exordium. He is followed bv a second goddess, 
who is also holding up her hands in token of respect, and whose 
name looka like a personification of honour and gh>ry, unless it is 
simply intended to sigxufy a divine priestess, belonging to the ordor 
of tiie Pterophori, mentioned on the JEtosetta stone." 
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ihM the BeeteiM there de{M>sited might remain in perfect 
security amidst the anticipated destruction of mankind ; 
for the contents of this temple were not entrusted to 
any human being. Enoch paid occasional visits to the 
temple, for the purpose of offering up his prayers and 
thanksgivings in a peculiar manner to the God who had 
vouchsafed to him alone such distinguished favours. 

As the world increased in wickedness, and the threat* 
ened destruction visibly approached nearer and nearer, 
Enoch, trembling for the fate of those useful arts and 
sciences which be had Invented or improved, proceeded 
vrithout delay to provide for their transmission to future 
ages : for the accomplishment of which, his knowledge 
oi letters lent the greatest facility. Upon a high moun^ 
tain, therefore, he erected two great pillars, one of 
marble and another of brass, to preserve the true princi- 

})les of science for the benefit of a future world; the 
brmer of which he conceived would withstand Jire and 
the latter vxUer. On these he engraved the elements of 
the liberal sciences, including Masonry ; and also a noti- 
fication that he had concealed a valuable treasure in the 
bowels of the earth, which contained the essence and 
end of Masonry, and was consecrated to the only true and 
living God. het him thai hath wisdom ^nd it! 

Enoch perceiving that men did not reform, from his 
repeated exhortations, instituted that form of excommu- 
nication known amongst the primitive Christians by the 
name of Maranatha, being derived from Maran, the Lord, 
and Ath, fire. After giving them a solemn warning of 
the dreadful punishment which awaited their obdurate 
iniquity, he resigned the government to his son Lamech ; 
and on his fervent petition for death, it pleased God to 
translate him from the Lodge on earth to the Lodge 
above, where his piety was rewarded with everlasting 
glory. His farewell exhortation was calculated to awaken 
mankind from their lethargy, if they had not been dead 
to every impulse but that of vice. *• Behold," says he, 
** the Lord cometh, with ten thousand of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against him.'* 

^ Jnde, 14, 15. 
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liberated fiiom a monitor whom they regarded 
with some degree of awe and reverence, mankind pro- 
ceeded to the unlimited gratification of their rebellious 
passions, without fear of restraint. 

The fascinations held out by the Cainites were toe 
powerful for the children of Seth to resist, and their 
minds became rapidly tainted with the abominations of 
idolatry; they worshipped the host of heaven; they 
erectea shrines to the honour of imaginary rural deities: 
and at length Tubal Cain was exalted to the dignity of a 
god, under the appellation of Vulcan. This was the first 
instance of a mortal being deified, and it took place in the 
seventh generation from Adam*' To this god the Egyptians 
afterwards assiffned the attributes of prescience, power, 
and unlimited duration or immortality. While the reign 
of other gods was confined within certain and spednc 
limits, the reign of Vulcan was declared without end. 

Lamech, unable to stem the torrent of depravity, 
placed the government in the hands of Noah, who endea- 
voured to restore the principles of Charity, or love of 
God and man, which appeared to be in danger of univer- 
sal deterioration. To accomplish this purpose, he did 
not confine his Lectures to the private and select assem- 
blies of immediate friends, but publicly denounced the 
judgments of God against those wicked practices to 
which they were inordinately addicted, and at the same 
time persuaded them, by the most afiectionate exhorta- 
tions, to keep their passions within compass, to adore 
their Creator, and to act upon the square with all their 
fellow-creatures. 

In the first ages of the antediluvian world, all men 
lived in the enjoyment of unrestrained y7^ea2e>m, and it was 
impossible for any person to be reduced to a state of 
bondage : and this was one of the primitive laws of civil 
society, as many writers are of opinion. Personal slavery, 
which, according to Cicero, means the devotion of an 
abject mind, which has no will of its own, is supposed to 
have begun amongst that race of people whom the 
Scriptures denominate giants. By the hand of violence 
they assaulted and made slaves of men and women, whom 
they kept in a degrading state of servitude, and compelled 
to admmister to their pleasures or their vices. This was 

' Sanch. in Eiueb. Pep. Etsd., 1. 1, o. 10. 



80 terrible an innovation in the divine economy, and bo 
destructive of the principles of Masonry, that Noah 
laboured with inc^sant dihgence and assiduity to restore 
the primitive laws against slavery, and prevent amongst 
mankind an unnatural traffic in their own species. 

Mankind, thus besotted with their lusts, and advance 
ing by rapid but almost imperceptible gradations to the 
utmost extent of wickedness, slighted the precepts of 
wisdom and experience ; even Noah himself was derided, 
and esteemed little superior to a visionary enthusiast. 
Foreseeing, therefore, the world's destruction to be 
inevitable, he proclaimed himself clear of their blood, 
and offered up his prayers to Ood for the salvation of his 
house. The prayer of Noah was heard, for he had found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. And God said unto Noah, 
** The end of all flesh is come before me ; for the earth is 
filled with violence through them ; and behold I will 
destroy them with the earth! Make thee an ark of 
gopher wood : rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And this 
is the fashion which thou shalt make it of: — ^the length 
of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the breadth of it 
fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. A window 
shalt thou make to the ark, and m a cubit shalt thou 
finish it above ; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in 
the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it.* And behold I, even I, do bring a 
flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life from under heaven, and 
every thing that is in the earth shall die. But with thee 
will I establish my covenant, and thou shalt come into 
the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons* 
wives with thee. And of every living thing of all flesh, 
two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark to keep 
them alive with thee."^ 

* Tlie ark of Noah is a saperb specimen of the perfectioii to which 
the art of naval axohitectare attained before the Flood. It has, 
indeed, been asserted that the description given by Moses was figur- 
ative ; — ^that it was impossible to construct a machine of treble the 
dimensions of a first-rate man-of-war, which would have answered the 
intended purpose. But the futility of this reasoning is evinced by 
the corroborating testimony of heathen authors, not only respecting 
the ark itself; but also in reference to other ancient vessels, of equa^ 
if not saperioT bulk. ^ Gren. vi., 8-19. 
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In obedience to the commands of God, SToah began 
the work, and proceeded in it amidst the ridicule and 
derision of mankind ; who slighted his warnings, despised 
his promises, and even threatened to recompense with 
personal violence his benevolent intentions towards them* 
The ark was finished in three periods of fortv years each, 
which was the term to which God limiteo human life 
after this event.* At the expiration of one hundred and 
twenty years, Noah, with his family^ entered into the 
ark, with the clean beasts by sevens, and the unclean by 
pairs.* 

** In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day 
were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened. And the rain was 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail, 
and the mountains were covered. And every living sub- 
stance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
the ground, both ^man, and cattle, and the creeping 
things, and the fowl of the heaven; and they were 
destroyed from the earth ; and Noah only remained alive, 
and they that were with him in the ark. And the 
waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty 
days."^* 

* Jos. Ant., 1. 1, o. 4. 

* The form and dimensions of the ark have afforded much 
speculation amongst the learned, who have almost unanimously pro- 
nonnoed its oapaoity too small, according to the common mode of 
calculation, to contain the number of animals which went into it. 
But Bishop Wilkins shows, that, by taking the cubit at eighteen 
inches, the ark was rather too large than otherwise. This learned pre- 
late concludes, that there were only seventy-two species of quadrupeds 
in the ark ; the carnivorous animals, he computes, would not occupy 
more room, or consume a greater quantity of food, than twenty-seven 
wolves, and for these about one thousand eight hundred sheep would 
be sufficient for food. The remainder would take up no more room 
than two hundred and eighty oxen, and would consume about 109,500 
tons of hay. These would not be sufficient for the capad^ of the 
two first stories, as it would allow a space of upwaras of sixteen 
square feet for each animal; and Noah and his family, with every 
species of winged fowl, would leave room, in the third story, for toe 
necessary offices, besides a considerable space £6r exercise. 

'• Gen. viL, 1 1, 12, 19, 20, 23, 24. 
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This great conyulsion of nature not only destroyed all 
created flesh (and the antediluvian world is supposed to 
have contained two millions of millions of souls), but 
washed away and obliterated almost every vestige of the 
works of art. Scarcely a building, or the remains of a 
building, was left, to mark the spot where human great- 
ness or human follv bad reared tbe proud monument of 
emptiness and vanity ; even the brazen pillar of Enoch 
gave waj before the overwhelming torrent of destruc- 
tion, which even removed mountains and shook rocks 
/rom their solid base. But God preserved the pillar of 
stone, and by this means the state of Masonry, before 
the Flood* was transmitted to posterity. 

6 
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CHAPTER V. 

On (ike IdoUUnrnt MytUriei, as amtratted with Free^MaMonry. 



Thb mysteries practised by idolatrous nations were 
nothing else but the secret solemnities of divine worship, 
and were invented to cast a solemn veil over their rites, 
which might sanction and recommend the worship of 
false gods to those who, without some splendid and 
imposing stimulus, might be disinclined to renounce the 
true God, and embrace the worship of idols.^ These 
mysteries, avowedly established on the same basis as 
Masonry, were secretly intended to produce an effect 
quite the reverse; for they were instituted with the 
express design of making our science subservient to the 
very worst and most degrading practices of idolatry. 
Hence, the two institutions have been frequently con- 
founded together; and Masonry becomes stigmatized 
with infidelity, if not atheism, and charged with renounc- 
ing every scriptural doctrine contained in the genuine 
fountain of revealed truth. A comparison between the 
mysteries of idolatry and genuine Masonry will show 
how far the latter was practised in these institutions, 
and will distinctly mark the line of separation which 
distinguishes the one from the other. 

The Eleusinian, the Orphic, the Bacchic, and all those 
innumerable mysteries practised by the heathen in every 
age, were instituted to perpetuate a remembrance of the 
events which occurred at the universal Deluge, and to 

^ And tfaey did, aooordinglj, prodaoe a most astonishinff eflfeot 
upon the minds of an ignorant and superstitioas people ; and bj their 
means, the power of me priesthood was extended to the Teige of 
despotism. 
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preserve the knowledge of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But, while inculcating that true doctrine, 
they added many false and pernicious tenets, which per- 
verted both its nature and end. ^'They taught," says 
Warburton, '' that the initiated should be happier than 
all other mortals in a future state ; that while the.souls 
of the profane, at their leaving the body, stuck fast in 
mire and filth, and remained in darkness, the souls of the 
initiated winged their flight directly to the happy islands, 
and the habitations of the gods/'' 

Now Masonry does not inculcate any such doctrine. 
Its design is thus concisely and truly defined in Arnold's 
dictionary. *' Masonry," says that lexicographer, *'is a 
moral Order, instituted with the praiseworthy design of 
recalling to our remembrance the most subhme truths 
in the midst of the most innocent and social pleasures, 
founded on liberality, brotherly love, and charity." 

The idolatrous mysteries date their origin from the 
Cabirij^ and Thoth, who were certainly Masons ; but, 
forsaking the pure channel of God's worship, they sunk 
into the grossest defilements of idolatry, and founded, on 
the pattern of our Craft, an institution calculated to make 
the worship of imaginary deities fascinating and perma- 
nent. In the time when the pastor-kings reigned over 
Egypt, many noble Egyptians, with their families and 
attendants, nygrated int^ other countries, and dissemi- 

' DiY. Leg., 1. 2, B. 4. 

' Diod. Sio., 1. 1. It ifl an undoubted fact, that the mysteries 
were derived firom some institation previously in existence, although 
learned men are not agreed respecting their origin. An opinion, 
supported hy great ingenuity, has been propagated in our own day, 
that they were establiiwed to commemorate the general deluge ; and 
this conjecture is partly true ; as a reference to the Diluyian Ogdoad. 
and the events attending that great convulsion of Nature, were, un 
doubtedly, preserved in these celebrated institutions. Bat these were 
not the only facts of which the spurious Free-masonrv was the 
depository. Other authors, equally talented, have dated its origin 
firom the establishment of the Levitical dispensation ; arguing mm 
the presumption that all the heathen deities may be resolved mto an 
identity with the Jewish Lawgiver. Others have ventured to pronounce 
that it was instituted to preserve the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments. How true soever all these opinions may be in detail, they are 
only branches of the real intention of the spurious Free>maf!<mry, 
which was intended to perpetuate a memory of the chief facts and 
doctrines that were designed by Providence to form the basis of a 
universal religion. 
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Dated throoffhoat the world the improvements in the 
mysteries of that superstitious nation. Masonry or^g^ 
natei with God ; like that Eternal Being, it existed before 
time was, and ahall exist when time shall be no more. 

The former and the latter degrees of the ancient idola- 
trous mysteries were incoDsistent, and even positively 
contradicted each other : those of Masonry are a regular 
and progressive series ; each superior degree stren^hen- 
ing and confirming the preceaing, until we amve at 
a perfect knowledge of nie truth: aptly compared to 
the steps of a ladder, by each of vmich we advance 
nearer to " a building not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." 

To the nocturnal celebration of these mysteries women^ 
were admitted ; a practice which led to the most shocking 
abuses, and the indiscriminate practice of licentiousness 
and vice. And this was soon carried to such a dreadful 
pitch of shameless profligacy, that the iewt and folXag 
were actually exposed^ and carried about in public pro- 
cession ! In masonic lodges such abuses are effectually 
guarded against by the exclusion of females. 

^ ** At the celebrataon of these solemn festiTals the women were 
carried to Eleusie in covered wageone, which were dragged along 
yexy slowly, by way of imitating the carrying of com m harvest. 
The middle days of the Thesmophoria were observed with peculiar 
solenmity: they sat all day npon the ground, near the statue of 
Ceres, keepmg £s8t and lamenting.*' — (Note 12, Beloe*s Herodot., 
Erato.) 

* **Fxom the idea of the patriarch Noah being the &ther, and the 
AA the mother of mankind, nnited, perhaps, with some traditional 
remembrance of the crime of Ham, I doubt not but that the whole of 
the detestable Phallic orgies derived their existence. They were 
early inlzoduoed into the Cabiric, or Diluvian mysteries; and the 
abominations which accompanied them called forth the loudest and 
most pointed invectives from Amobius and Clemens Alezandrinus. 
The lonim, or Yon^as of Deucalion, brought them to the temple of 
the Syrian goddess Atargatis, and erected a number of Phalli m the 
area befoxe the vestibule, for the special purpose of commemorating 
tiie events of the Deluge. Twice each year, in allusioD to tiiat 
dreadful catastrophe, a person dimbed to the top of one of the Phalli, 
where he remained seven days, the precise period which elapsed 
between each time of Noah's sending forth the dove. Lastiy, the 
same indecencies werejpraotised in the rites of the Cabiric Ceres, as 
in those of Bacchus, Osiris, and Maha Deva; her deluded votaxies 
vied with each other in a studied obscenity of langaa{;e, and her 
nocturnal omes were contaminated with the grossest lasoiyioiuneM." 
^Faberj lkj%. Cab , c. 8^) 
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In the early ages of Christianity the mysteriefl were 
inimical to the propagation of the Gospel, and the Mys- 
tagogues branded every Christian with the appellation 
of an atheist** Masonry revived with the appearance of 
Christ in the world, and flourished abundantly in the 
first ages of the Gospel, under the sacred patronage of 
apostles, evangelists, and martyrs. 

The legend preserved in the Eleusinian mysteries is 
briefly as follows :-— 

Osiris, King of Egypt, willing to confer an indeprivable 
benefit on all the nations around him, by communicating 
to them the arts of civilization, left the government of 
his kingdom to the care of his wife, Isis, who was the 
same with Demeter or Ceres,'' and made an expedition of 
three years to efiect his benevolent purpose. On his 
return, he fell a sacrifice to the intrigues of his brother 
Typhon, who had formed a conspiracy, in his absence, to 
destroy him and usurp his throne. At a grand entertain- 
ment, to which Osiris was invited to meet the conspira- 
tors, Typhon produced a valuable chest, richly adorned 
with work of gold, and promised to give it to any person 
present whose body it should most conveniently hold. 
Osiris was tempted to try the experiment ; but was no 
sooner laid in the chest than it was nailed down and 
thrown into the river.' The body of Osiris, thus com* 

' Initiation was bo dominant in the minds of the heathen, that they 
termed the sacrament of introdnction into Christianity — ^initiation ; 
and thev charged the Christians with initiating their conrerts, de 
o»de inrantifl et sanj^ne. Subseqnentiy, they accnsed the Christians 
of the same obscemty in their ho^ services as they were themselves 
aocQstomed to — de adoratis saoerdotis virilibos ; and charged them 
with tiie horrid practices need by the Bacchantes at the celebration 
of the Dionnsiaca. Slic post multas epalas, ubi conririmn calnit, at 
inoestn Ubidini ebrietatis ferror ezarsit, canis, qui candelabro nexus 
est, jaetn ossute ultra spatium linesB, qu^ vinctus est, ad impetum et 
saltom proTOcatnr. Sic everso et eztincto oonscio lumine, impuden* 
tibus t^ebris nexus infandsB cupiditatis inTolvunt per incertom sortis. 
£t si non omnes oper&, conscientift tamen pariter incesti ; quoniam 
Toto umversorum appetitnr, qoicqnid aocidere potest in aotn sin- 
gnlorum. 

' Herod. Euterpe. 

' This was the aphanism of tiie mysteries. The first persons who 
dIsooTered the abore transaction were Pan and the satyrs, who com- 
munioated the intelligence to the Egyptian people ; and theyweM 
overwhelmed with horror and amaiement at the intelfigenoe. Henos 
the wordpame. —-I5— 
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mitted to the mercy of winds and waves, was cast Qp at 
Byblus, in Phcemcia, and left at the foot of a tamarind 
tree. - Isis, in the extremity of sorrow and despair at the 
loss of her husband, set out in company with Thoth, and 
traversed the earth in search of the body, making the air 
re-echo with her lamentations. After encounteriuff the 
most extraordinary adventures, they at length gained pos- 
session of her husband's corse, with which she returned 
to Egypt, in great joy, intending to give it a splendid 
interment. By the treachery of Typhon,* she was again 
deprived of the body, which was severed into fourteen 
parts, and deposited in as many different places.^® Isis, 
with unparalleled zeal and perseverance, undertook a 
second journey to search for these scattered remnants ; 
and, after considerable fatigue and disappointment, suc- 
ceeded in finding every part, and buried them in the 
several places where they were discovered ; erecting an 
altar over every grave to mark the place where her 
husband's remains were deposited.^^ 

The rites founded on this legend were the abomina- 
tions shown by the Lord to the prophet Ezekiel, in his 
vision at Jerusalem. ^'He said unto me, ' Turn thee yet 
again, and thou shalt see greater abominations than they 
do.' Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
Lord's House, which was toward the north ; and behold, 

* When BOToerers. inyoked spirits iinsaocessfiiUx, thej lued to 
threaten, as the most powerful inoantation they could use, that if the 
spirits refused to answer, they would reveal the mysteries, and deliver 
the members of Osiris to Typhon. — (Porph. apud Euseb. de Pnsp. 
Evan., 1. 5, c. 6.) 

^^ Plutarch (De Isid., p. 93) informs as, that by the dismembering 
of Osiris into fourteen parts, was typified the several phases of the 
moon durinff her increase and decrease. Diodorus further says (1. 1, 
o. 2), that miHe the days of lamentation for the aphanism at his tomb 
continued, it was customary for the priests to pour libations of milk 
from tliree hundred and sixty vessels, in evident allusion to the 
number of days in the primitive year, before the intercalation took 
place. And it is recorded by the same author, that within the 
pyramid of Ismandes was a circle of gold three hundred and sixty- 
five cubits in thickness, on which the days of the improved year were 
inscribed on equal compartments, with a description of the rising and 
settinff of the stars, and otiier curious particulars. 

^* It was then proclaimed that Osiris was risen again firom th« 
dead; and the most extravagant demonstrations of joy were used to 
express the sincere delight of the Mystso on this interesting oooasion. 
This was the eurens. 
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there sat women weeping for Tammuz. Then said he 
unto me, ^ Hast thou seen this, O son of man ? turn thee 
yet again, and thou shalt see greater abominations than 
these.' And he brought me into the inner court of the 
Lord's House ; and behold, at the door of the Temple of 
the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were about 
five-and-twenty men, with their backs toward the Tem- 
ple of the Lord, and their faces towards the east ; and 
they worshipped the sun towards the east."^ 

'' These solemnities were chiefly observed between the 
Byblienses and the Alexandrini. The manner was thus : 
when the Byblienses solemnized the death or loss of 
Adonis, at that time the Alexandrini wrote a letter ; this 
letter was enclosed in an ark of bulrushes ;^^ therein they 
signified that Adonis, whom they lamented, was found 
again ; this ark being, after the performance of certain rites 
and ceremonies, committed to the sea, forthwith it was 
carried by the stream to Byblus ; upon the receipt there- 
of, the lamentation of the women was turned into joy. 
Others say, that this lamentation was performed over an 
image, in the night season ; and when they had suiBSciently 
lamented, a candle was brought into the room, ( which 

^* Ezekiel, yiii.. 13-16. 

^The month which we eaU June, was, by the Hebrews, caUed Tarn- 
muz, and the entrance of the son into the sign Cancer was, in the Jews' 
astronomy, teitned TecophsB Tammuz, the reyolution of Tammuz. Oon- 
oeming Adonis, whom sometimes ancient authors call Osoris, there 
are two things remarkable: AfovaoftoQ, the death or lost of Adonis; 
and tvfHftg, the finding of him again. As there was great lamentation 
at his loss, especially amongst the women, so there was great joy at 
his finding, by the death, or loss of Adonis, we are to understand 
the departure of the sun; by his finding again, we are to understand 
his return. Now he seems to depart twice in a year : first, when he 
is in the tropic of Cancer, in the mrthest degree northward; secondly, 
when he is in the tropic of Capricorn, in the fiurthest degree soutn- 
ward ; answerable unto these two departures, which may be termed 
ii/f<ttfuffuit, disparitions, or losses of the sun ; there are two returns, 
immediately suoceedine, which may be termed tv^eaetg, the finding 
or new appearance of the sun. Hence, we may note that, though the 
Egyptians celebrated their Adonia in the month of November, when 
the sun began to be farthest southward ; and the house of Juda theirs 
in the month of June, when the sun was farthest northward ; yet 
both were for the same reasons, and in substance they agreed. And 
of this the prophet Ezekiel is thoueht to have spoken, (Ezek. viii., 14), 
'There sat women weefnng for Tammuz."* (Godwyn's Moses and 
Aaron, L iv., c. 2.) 

^' The prophet Isaiah bad an eye to this euitom, in T^hXL, 8. 
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ceremony might mystically signify the return of the ton); 
then the priest, with a soft voice, muttered this form of 
words : ' Trust ye in God, for out of pain salvation is 
come unto us.' There are likewise of the Jews that say, 
their Tammuz was an image whose eyes they filled with 
lead, which lead being melted by the means of fire under 
it, the image itself seemed to Weep."^^ 

The recital and mimic performances of the adventures 
of Isis in search of her husband's body, constituted a part 
of the ceremony of initiation into these mysteries. The 
wildness and terror of the scenes exhibited to the aspir- 
ants' view, conveyed a species of horror to the mind cal- 
culated to encourage the natural ferocity of their temper, 
and to suppress and extinguish those mild and amiable 
feelings of humanity which unite the soul of man in com- 
munion with his God.^^ 

'^ Godwyn's Moses and Aaron, 1. W.. c. 2. Hence was Ezekiel car- 
ried to the north door of the Temple, to behold the women weeping, 
&c., because the north was the most iinpropitious aspect, as the sun 
darts no rays from that qoarter to enlighten our hemisphere. 

^^ I have collected all tne principal interpretations of this extraor- 
dinary legend, and the evidence tends to establish an astronomical 
reference. But though this was doubtless true at a later period, I 
am persuaded that, at its original adaptation to the Spurious Free- 
masonry, it had an allusion to a real erent which happened in the earliest 
ages of the world ; and I also think that the legend of our third degree 
referred to the same transaction. It is impossible on such a sulject to 
be explicit. There is an essay in MS., on the historical part of our 
Master Masons' degree, in the archives of the Royal Arch Chapter of 
Edinburgh, No. 1, in which it is interpreted astronomically. But though 
the paper is profoundly learned and ingenious, I am bound to express 
my dissent from the doctrines which it contains. The French Encydopso- 
dists, of the last century, pursued their astronomical conceits until it led 
them to Atheism. Our holy reli^on was pronounced an astroDomical 
allegory — Jesus Christ being the sun, the twelve apostles the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, 6cc, The inteUigent Mason who communicated 
the above essay to me, concludes in the following words: ** If I have made 
myself understood, you will be able to trace my views on both the 
Spurious and Modem or Blue Masonry. The Spurious unquesticKiably 
arose from distorted traditions of the Deluge, and gradually assumed 
(at least in some countries^ the form of Tsabaism. The wise king 
could not endure such abommations, and, with the assistance of H. A.B,, 
not only purged them of their idolatrous rites, but altered the whole to 
suit the then state of the heavens. He struck a vital blow at the 
pagan superstitions of the Qentiles who accompanied H.A.B., in solar 
as he showed that their religion and rites, to be founded on truth, 
must be continually changing ; while the worship of the One God was 
fixed. The whole thus beoime a pure unsullied astronomical leotore 
to commemonle the event then in progress." 
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The following is a brief description of the ceremonies 
attending the initiation of candidates into these myste- 
ries: 

The (ispirafUs were required to be men of the strictest 
morality and virtue, of spotless reputation, and eminent 
for their piety and devotion to the gods. As a prepara* 
tion to some of these mysteries, particularly the rites of 
Mitkrasy celebrated in Persia, a probation of seven years 
was enjoined, the last fifty days of which period was 
employed in acts of austerity, in fasting and prayer, amidst 
the most rigorous extremes of heat and cold, hunger and 
nakedness, and, not unfrequently, the severe infliction 
of whips and scourges. Previously to initiation, they 
were habited in new garments, expressive of the new 
life they were about to commence ; and, after a public 
procession of matrons, and some trifling introductory 
ceremonies, they were admitted within the hallowed 
walls of the cavem^^ where those orgies were celebrated 

'* Mr. Faber is of opinion, uid I think the conjecture is too 
retsonable to be lightly rejected, that St. Patrick's pnreatory, the 
pyramid at New Orange, the temple of Muidhr in the small island off 
Siigo, together with the Cornish Tolmen, Stonehenge, and the stupen- 
dous natural caye of Gastleton, in Derbyshire, were all places destined 
for the celebration of the Phallic worship. With respect to the latter, 
I beg leave to (niote his own words, which appear to carr^ conviction 
with them : — "With regard to the interior of the Derbyshire cavern, I 
am persuaded that any person who descends into it, after having 
first attentively perused the sixth book of the ^neid, will be not a 
little surprised at its singular resemblance to the Hades of the 
mysteries, though the terrific machinery, once introduced into it, exists 
no longer. You first enter into an immense and magnificent natural 
cave,^e whole of which, however, is perfectly visible by the dusky 
light admitted through its noble gateway. From this cave voa are 
conducted to a small narrow door; having passed through which, you 
rapidly descend, till you find yourself upon the brink of a subterra- 
neous river. Over the river you are ferried in a small boat, and, after 
reaching the opposite side, you continue your course along its bank, 
through an alternate succession of narrow passages and lofty caverns. 
At length you arrive at a beautifbl arched grotto of very lai^ dimen- 
sions, in the centre of which rises a natural rock, which you are 
surprised to find illuminated ready for your reception. The rock 
hscdf is occupied by a number of persons, who had previously entered 
for that purpose ; and your ears are forthwith saluted by a variety of 
wild songs, which forcibly remind you of the old popular superstition 
respecting elves and fairies. I have little doubt but that this is done 
pursuant to an immemorial custom; all traditions respecting the 
origin and import of which have, however: long been obliterated from 
the minds of the guides." (Faber, Mys. Gab., c. 10.) 
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at dead of night.'^ The Hierophant, habited like the 
Creator, then pronounced the tremendous sentence of 
exclusion to the uninitiated, enas, atag ears fie/Stjloi, on which 
the doors were closed, and the rites commenced. A 
sacred hymn was chanted ;^^ and the wanderings of Cere$t 
with her lamentations for the loss of her daughter Proser- 

{)ine, or of Isis for Osiris, or Venus for Adonis, or Rhea 
or Bacchus; all these being but typical of the same 
event, were represented in mimic show. A burning' 
brand was furiously waved round the Mysta^ accompanied 
with dreadful shrieks and frantic gestures, to represent 
the roaring and tumult of Mount Etna, where it was 
said that Ceres^ with a serpent twined round her body, 
kindled a pine tree, that her search might not be inter- 
rupted by the darkness of the night. A representation 
of a corpse, laid in an ark, hollowed out of a pine tree, 
was placed in view, and the death was lamented with 
loud and incessant wailings.^^ An awful pause succeeded 

'' There was at Alexandria an ancient temple dedicated to Serapis, 
which, for the stateliness of the building, the excellence of its archt« 
lecture, and the magnificence of its details, was said to have been the 
most admirable spectacle in the world. After the establishment of 
Christianity, Bishop Theophilus begged it of the emperor, with the 
intention of conyerting it into a church. Workmen were set on to 
clear awaj the rubbish, and they found many dark yaolts and caverns, 
where the rites of the spurious Free-masonry had been celebrated, out 
of which they brought many " detestable and obscene images and 
utensils, which they publicly exposed to the scorn and derision of the 
people." 

^' This hymn, according to Warburton, may be translated as 
follows: — ^ I will declare a secret to the initiated, but let the doors be 
shut against the profane. But thou, M ussbus, the offspring of &ir 
Selene, attend carefully to my song, for I shall speak of important 
truths. Suffer not, therefore, the former prepossessions of your mind 
to deprive you of that happy life which the knowledge of these 
mysterious truths will procure you. But look on the divine nature, 
incessantly contemplate it, and govern well the mind and heart. Go 
on in the right way, and see the sole Governor of the World. He is 
One, and of himself alone; and to that <me all things awe their being. 
He operates through alL was never seen by mortal eyes, but does, 
himself^ see every tnine. (Div. Leg., vol. 1., p 154.) 

^* The legend of tne mysteries luis been thus explained by Mr. 
Maurice. The ceremony of inclosing Osiris in his coffin or ch^t, in 
memory of his having oeen thus concealed by Typhon, their known 
symbol of the ocean, took place precisely on the 17th dav of th^ 2d 
month after the autumnal equinox ; that is, in fact, upon the veiy day 
in which the true Osiris, or Noah, entered the Ark; which, in Scrip- 
ture, is said to have taken place in the 600th year of Noah's life, on 
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this clamour, which afforded the myftagogue an oppor- 
tunity to deliver a lecture on the ongin and symbols of 
idolatry f^ after which, the pageants of their gods, sur- 
rounded with beams of light, were exhibited, in the 
style, as I conceive, of our modern phantasmagoria, or 
maffic lantern. All this was performed in the gloom of 
darkness, in allusion to the darkness of the Ark, which 
contained only one small window; and emblematical, 
also, of the darkness of the grave, in the intermediate 
state between death and the resurrection. Tremendous 
thunderings and noises^ occasionally broke through the 
solemn silence, and every object was introduced which 

the second month, and on the 17th day of that month. Some under- 
stand, by his being indoeed in the coffin, nothing further than an 
eclipae of the sun. He was said to have reigned twenty-eight years, 
alluding to the different demes of light which appear in the moozL 
and to the number of days m which she performs ner course round 
the earth. Plutarch says that the Egyptian priests, in their astro- 
nomical phraseology, resemble the Indian Bramins; for a year, in 
their mythological phrase, is here put for a day ; and to live twenty- 
eight days, is synonymous to reigning twenty-eight years. 

*' The historical part of the Eleusinian n^ysteries comprised an 
explanation of the formation of the world out of chaos ; the production 
of men and animals; fabulous accounts of their gods and heroes; the 
origin of sacrifices, with other illustrations all pointing to the same 
end — the propagation of idolatry. The historical part of Masonry 
commences with the creation of the world ; notices the translation of 
JSnoch, the Deluge, the rejection of Ishmael, the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
journey of Jacob to Pandanaram, the delivery of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, the erection of a Tabernacle in the wilderness for the 
sacred purposes of diyine worship, the building of the Temple of 
Solomon and ZerubbabeL the inyincible zeal and perseverance of the 
two great parallels of Masonry and Religion, who sprang up to 
enlighten and adorn the era in which Jesus Christ appeared amongst 
mankind, and many other important particulars, perfectly correspond- 
ing with the history of Moses, and all tending to promote the glory 
of God, peace on earth, and good-will towards men. 

'^ The priests of antiquity possessed considerable knowledge of 
the physical sciences. Pliny mentions the use of imitative thunder 
in the Egyptian labyrinth, as an engine of terror. In Chambers's 
Journal, (1841, p. 388,) the following sensible observations on this 
subject occur: — ^'The (tfinciples which govern the reverberation of 
sound are so easily to be apprehended by an acute observer, that, 
however absurd may have b^n the exoteric doctrines of the priests 
with regard to echo, we can scarcely suppose them to have been 
Ignorant if not of its true nature, at least of the laws by which it is 
governed; and adding this to the ikct^ that under peculiar circum- 
stances, an echo has been returned from the clouds, there will be 
found few more efficient instruments of delusion and terror." 
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could possibly inspire terror and dismay. Their bene- 
factors, or national gods, were represented as existing 
in Elysium, enjoying eternal youth and never-ending 

Pleasure ;^ whilst wicked men, termed the offspring of 
'yphon or the devil,^ were exhibited in the darkest 
shades of Tartarus, tormented with the punishment of 
fire and brimstone. Here the mystagogue expatiated on 
the benefits of virtue, and the dreadful nature of vice. 
These scenes were relieved and diversified with plaintive 
music and the burning of rich perfumes, which were 
calculated to affect the senses, ana spread a softness ovei 
the mind. The mystae, however, were not suffered long 
to enjoy the agreeable sensations thus produced; the 
apparatus of terror was now unfolded in all its appalling 
forms. Hideous spectres flitted before them, who rent 
the air with dreadful cries and acclamations. The furies, 
whose heads were covered with coils of hissing snakes, 
rushed forward in wild disorder, followed by Cerberus 
with his three heads, whose fearful barkings and bowlings 
struck the hearts of the mystse cold with astonishment 
and horror. ' 

'* Of various forms, unnumber'd spectres more, 
Centaurs and double shapes besiege the door. 
Before the passage horrid Hydra stands. 
And Briareus, with his hundred hands ; 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 
And yain Chimsera vomits empty flame." 

Dbyden's JBnkid, I. 6. 

** The emblem was a phosnix — a bird which they were told lived 
500 years, at the expiration of which time it was consumed by an 
internal fire, and a young bird produced from its ashes. Tacitus 
describes the phosnix as a singular bird, consecrated to the sun, and 
distinguished, by its rich appearance and variegated colors, from all 
others. It was said to be seen, sometimes in Egypt, because the 
canicular cycle was invented there ; and first in the reign of Sesostrin, 
because this cycle began July 20, B. 0. 1322, and was probably 
registered among other astronomical observations on the zodiac of 
Os vmandee, whidi was one of the titles of that prince. 

^' According to the description which is given of Typhon, by 
Reightley, in his Grecian mythology, he was the offspring of Tartarus 
and Earth. ^*His stature, out-topping the mountains, reached the 
sky; his head often touched the stars; one hand extended to th« 
east, the other to the west; his legs and feet were the coils of snakes ; 
his body was covered with feathers, his hair and beard streamed in 
the blast ; fire flashed from his eyes. He buried glowing rocks, with 
loud cries and hissing, acainst heaven ; and storm and flame rushed 
£rom his mouth." The tabled demon of the Hartz mountain was a 
pigmy to this. 
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Scenes of Elysium and Tartarus were rapidly exhibited ; 
darkness was succeeded by the most brilliant glare of 
light, which was as suddenly extinguished to make room 
for the blackest darkness. Pompous processions,^ ac- 
companied by the elevation of the Phallus, and all the 
gross indecencies which more particularly marked this 
part of the ceremony, passed in review beiore the aston- 
ished eyes of the aspirants ; who were invested with the 
peaceful olive branch as a mark of protection amidst all 
the dangers which might assail them; commemorative 
of the branch brought by Noah's dove, which convinced 
him that the waters had subsided. Beautiful and en- 
chanting views were introduced, enlivened by all the 
variety of landscape; where distant music gradually 
swelled into the full tide of harmony, and the sacred 
hymns of Orpheus were chanted by numerous unseen 
voices,^ whose varying measures roused the heart with 
fury, or sunk it to despair. This was termed celestial 
music, and the pupils were thus confirmed in the super- 
stitious worship of false gods. At length the body being 

** Captain Wilford, speaking of the penance which Mahadeya imposed 
on himself, of carrying the dead body of his wife in solemn procession 
seven times round the world, — which was the origin of the processions 
in the spurious Free-masonry, obserres that, ^when any accident hap- 
pens to the gods, they generally set off at full speed, going seven times 
round the world, howling ail the way most woefully.'^ In reference to 
which, when certain priests opened the Temple of Apollo at Delos, for 
religious worship, they consecrated the whole precinct by a procession 
seven times round the island. (Callim. Hymn. 249.) 

•• " The knowledge of acoustics professed by the ancients, is shewn 
to have been very considerable, by the numerous marvels reported of 
the oracles of old, the contrivances efiecttng which have, in many cases, 
been discovered. Being a faculty dependent on man's physical consti- 
tution, the counterfeiting of sounds, or ventriloquism, must doubtless 
have been a customary practice witii the priests. At the command of 
the gymnosophists of Upper Egypt, a tree spoke to ApoUonius. The 
voice was distinct, but weak, and similar to the voice of a woman. 
Though the weakness would indicate the concealment of the speaker 
(a child, most probably) in the tree, yet a knowledge of the art of M. 
Alezanare would have accomplished the trick, even without resorting ** 
to such means. But the common stratagem in the case of oracular 
Images and heads was simply the dexterous concealment of some party 
in or near the image. Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, exposed the 
cheats of the pagan priesthood by shewing that their talking statues 
were hoUow within, and communicated with dark passages in the walls. 
At Pompeii, at this hour, such passages are visible in the sanctuaries 
of the temples." 
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restored, their former grief was tamed into joy; and, 
amidst loud acclamations, its return to life was cele- 
brated with every demonstration of pleasure.* The 
Hierophant addressed to the mystae a verse denoting a 
speedy termination of their troubles, and entered upon 
an exposition of the design and end of the institution 
into which they had been initiated. 

The iecrets inculcated in the lesser mysteries, or the 
inferior degrees, consisted principally in abstruse disqui- 
sitions on the origin of the universe, the arcana of hiero- 
glyphical knowledge,'' under which many valuable and 

" When the sun, advancing towards the vernal equinox, entered the 
sign Pisces ; or, in the language of the spurious Free-masonry, when 
Osiris was about to be raised from his tomb, Tjphon was represented 
as being so overcome with rage, bellowing furiouslj, and emitting flames 
of fire from his eyes and moutn, as to frighten the celestials out of their 
senses ; and to escape the effects of his resentment they found it neces- 
sary to transform themselves into various shapes ; and amongst the 
rest, Venus and Cupid became fishes, and were placed in the Zodiac by 
their worshippers. 

*^ Ramsay^ in his travels of Cyrus, fives the following explanation 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which he says, " are to be found with 
the explications here given of them in Plutarch, lamblichus, Damascius, 
and HoruB Apollo, quoted by Kircher and u ad worth. The Temple 
was consecrated to the goddess Isis, and built in an oval form, to repre- 
sent the egg of the world ; over the* great gate was this inscription: — 
To the goddess who is one, and who is alL The altar was a great 
obelisk of porphyrj, on which were engraven several hieroglyphics, 
containing the secrets of the Egyptian religion. Towards the top 
appeared three dark clouds, which seemed to meet in a point; some- 
what lower, a tree planted in a muddy marsh, upon whose branches, 
which reached up to the clouds, sat a hawk ; oy the side of this tree 
was a winged globe, with a serpent coming out of it ; at the bottom 
of all, a crocodile, without a tongue, hid itself in the waters of aa abyss^ 
a sphynx at the same time wallung upon the surface. On one side of 
this idtar stood the statue of the goddess, covered with a veil, upon 
which were represented the figures of the celestial and terrestrial 
bodies ; on the other side was the statue of Harpocrates, holding one 
hand upon his mouth, and pointing to.the goddess with the other. The 
high-priest, clothed in his pontifical robes, explained the meaning of 
those symbols before he began the sacrifice. ^ We adore," said he, " no 
other but the great Ammon, that is to say, the unknown God ; we 
consider him sometimes as he is in himself, and at other times as mani- 
fested by Nature. In the first sense we call him Eicton, Emeph, Ptha, 
life. Light, and Love ; all whose operations, thoughts, and affections 
being concentrated in himself, he remains in his solituy unity incom- 
prehensible to mortals ; thus considered, we adore him only by silence, 
or by the name of incomprehensihU darkness thrice repeated ; and we 
represent him by the clouds which you see towunds the top of the 
oMlisk. Then we consider him, as he has manifested himself in the 
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sablime troths were said to be shadowed; plausible 
theories of religion and worship adapted to their peculiar 
system of idolatry; and on the nature and attributes of 
each particular god. But after a probation of four 
years," the mystffi were admitted to a participation in 
the ioto^^jra QT ineffable secrets. A knowledge of the 
general Deluge and the salvation of Noah and his three 
sons in the Ark, with all the circumstances attending 
that remarkable event, were communicated ; the mystse 
were taught that the gods they worshipped had been 
mere moitals like themselves,^ and had not the most 
distant claim to the rites of divine worship ; but for rea- 
sons of state that delusion was necessary to be preserved 
amongst the people. The unity of the Godhead was then 
inculcated, together with the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. And when these secrets 
had been communicated, together with the system of 
morality conveyed in emblematical and hieroglyphical 

multiplicity of Nature, by adiAuive goodness that communicates itself 
everywhere, by a sorereign wisdom which forms within itself the ideas 
of ail things, and by an infinite power that produces, animates, pre- 
serves, and governs whatever has a being. We call these three forms 
of the divinity, Osiris, Isis, Orus, and we represent them by many 
different symbols : someUmes by an hawk, which having of aU birds 
the most piercing eye, and the most rapid flight, serves to express the 
divine intelligence and activity. This bird sits upon the top of a tree, 
to signify that the Eternal Natare is infinitely exalted above matter, 
which is as dirt in comparison of the pure essence of the Deity. The 
globe denotes the indivisible unity without beginning or end: the 
serpent, the supreme wisdom, and the wings, that active spirit which 
animates and gives life to aU. The crocodile, which appears under a 
deep water, and without a tongue, represents the great Osiris hidden 
in the abyss of Nature, and doing all in a profound silence ; but you 
see walking in the circuit of this abyss, a sphynx. which, being half 
man and half lion, signifies the wisdom and strength of the two other 
principles. Lastly, the goddess Isis, covered with a veil, and having, 
as you see, this inscription on her pedestal : — / am all that is, has heen^ 
or shall he, and no mortal can remove the veil that covers me^ declares, 
that universal Nature is but a veil which covers the Divinity, and that 
no one can behold the splendour of his pure and naked essence. The 
posture of the God Harpocrates denotes, that we ought never to 
speak of the incomprehensible essence of Isis, but only of her manifes- 
tations." 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom., 5. 

*' And not only were dead men worshipped, but brutes and insects 
and reptiles ; dogs, cats, crocodiles, and snakes ; nay, even leeks, and 
garlic and onions. O sanctaa gentes quibus hssc naacuntur in hbrtis 
numinal 
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gymbolB, the pofect mystn were tenned Epop^iae, which 
implies that they see every thing truly and without dis- 
guise. After all the rites of initiation were completed, 
they were termed regenerate f^ the words Koyli and O/mt^ 
were intrusted to them, and they were dismissed.'^ 

Thouffh I cannot contrast with the above, by a par- 
ticular ctescription, the sober and rational ceremonies in 

** It is worthj of obsenration, that an idea seems alwajs to have 
prevailed among the initiated, tluit the groundwork of their mysteries 
was a sort of wonderful regeneration, or new birth. Hence, were 
instituted the singular rites of the Taurobolium and the Criobolium, 
of which the following account is giyen us by Prudentius. When the 
day set apart for the consecration of the high-priest arrived, he 
descended, arrayed in his pontifical robes, into a pit which had pre- 
viously been duff for that purpose. Above the pit was a kind of floor, 
the boards of which were perforated with an infinite number of holes. 
Upon this floor they led a bull crowned with a chaplet of flowers, and 
there cut his tliroat. The reeking blood, descending upon the boards, 
fell in showers through the holes into iJie pit ; and was received by 
the priest upon his head, his body, and his raiment. When all the 
blood was drained, the victim was removed, and the high-priest came 
out. It was a horrible spectacle to see him in this plight, his head 
covered with blood, clotted drops sticking to his beard, and all his 
garment distained ; and yet, as soon as he appeared, he was received 
with a general congratulation; and the assembled multitudes, not 
daring to approach his person, adored him at a distance, esteeming 
him a man awfully pure and h«y. This baptism of blood was con- 
ceived to regenerate those upon whom it was conferred ; and, in token 
of such regeneration, they wore their blood-stained clothes as long as 
possible." (Faber, Mys. Cab., c. 10.) But this mysterious regenera- 
tion vras usually conveyed bv passing through a small cavity composed 
of consecrated pastre, which was to represent the door of the Ark, 
through which the Noachidas issued after the waters of the Deluge 
had subsided, which, in the phraseology of the mysteries, was termed 
a new or second birth ; and which, atler the general introduction of 
the Phallic worship, was designated by symbols and perpetuated by 
rites disgustinffly filthy and obscene, but characteristic of the degra- 
dation to whi<£ humanity might be reduced, after the true worship 
of God had been renounced to make way for the introduction of an 
unrestrained and impure worship, which canonised vice, and erected 
temples to the grossest and most cUsgraoeful of human passions and 
propensities. 

*^ It appears dear that while, in one sense, the aphanism andenresis 
of Osiris referred to the departure and re-appearance of the sun, in 
another they typified the incloeore of Noah in the Ark and his subse- 
quent liberation, thus uniting, in these extraordinary celebrations, the 
arkite and the sabian idolatry, or deatk in Adam and life in ChriMU 
The fiction that Adonis spent one half of the year in the embraces of 
Venus, and the other in those of Proserpine, alluded to the sun's 
continuing six months in the northern signs of the lodlac and six 
months in the southern. 



ute amongst Maaonst*'^ yet I can aasore my readers, tiiat 
Masonry admits not a single rite, which may not be 
defended on the pure principles of Scripture and reason.'' 
The ceremonies of the Order are calculated to expand 
the mind with piety and devotion, and to lead it by 
imperceptible degrees to a union with its Maker. 

** Bj the constitutioiiB of Masonrj, the persons crsTine to be admit- 
ted members of a Lodge, must be " good and true men, free bom, and 
of mature and discreet age ; no bondmen, no women, no immoral or 
scandalous men, but of g^xl report.*' And each candidate, previously 
to admiflsion, is obliged to sizn a declaration couched in the foUowiiw 
terms, and addressed to the Master and Wardens of the Ixm^b: — *% 
A. B., being free by birth, and of the full age of twenty-one years, do 
declare, tluit unbiassed by the improper solicitation of friends, and 
uninfluenced by mercenary or other unworthy motives, I tteely and 
Toluntuily ofifer myself a candidate for the mysteries of Masonry ; that 
I am prompted by a favourable opinion conceived of the institution 
and a desire of knowledge; and that I will cheerfully conform to all the 
ancient usages and established customs of the Order. Witness my 
hand, ftc." 

*' The system of morality taught amongst Masons is briefly set forth 
in the following extracts from an Ancient Charge : *' As you have now 
passed through the ceremonies of your initiation, allow me to congra- 
tulate you on being admitted a member of our ancient and honourable 
Society. No institution can boast a more solid foundation than that 
on which Free-masonry rests : — the psacticb of sociai< axd morai. 
viBTUE. As a Mason, I would first recommend to your most serious 
contemplation the volume of the Sacred Law ; charging you to consider 
it as the unerring standard of truth and justice, and to regulate your 
actions by the Divine precepts it contains, Jbc As a citizen of the 
world, I am next to enjoin you to be exemplary in the discharge of 
your civil duties, by never proposing, or at all countenancing, any act 
that may have a tendency to subvert the peace and good order of soci- 
ety, tc As an individual, 1 am further to recommend the practice of 
every domestic, as well as public virtue. Let Prudence direct you ! 
Temperance chasten you ! Fortitude support you ! and Justice 
be the guide of all your actions ! Be especially careful to maintain, in 
their fullest splendour, those truly masonic ornaments — Benevoubnob 
and Charity. Still, however, as a Mason, there are other excellences 
of character to which your attention may be peculiarly and forcibly 
directed. Among the foremost of these are secrecy, fidelity, and 
obedience, kc : and, as a last general recommendation, let me exhort 
you to dedicate yourself to such pursuits as may enable you to become 
useful to mankind ; that you would more especially devote your leisure 
hours to the study of such of the liberal arts and sciences as may lie 
within the compass of your attainment; and that, without neglecting 
the ordinary duties of your station, you would consider yourself 
called upon to make a daily advancement in masonic KNOWiiEDGB." 
The whole of this excellent charge, which is now generally used in 
our Lodges, may be found in the last edition of Preston's Illastr»- 
tions. 

7 
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There is, indeedy aome degree of resemblance, in reepeet 
of the moral duties inculcated by each, as well as in the 

furity required from candidates for initiation.^ Not that 
believe the inculcation of virtue to idolaters was likely 
to produce any salutary effects. For example being more 
powerful than precept^ the practical vices of a single god 
were sufficient to produce a proportion of moral evil, 
which could never be obviated by the theoretical incite- 
ments to virtue proceeding from all the philosophers and 
mystagogues in the universe. But however, in some 
points, the two institutions agreed, it only proves that 
the one was founded on the general principles of the 
other. Their discrepancies, already noticed, are too 
evident and irreconcilable to sanction the hypothesis, 
that these mysteries were the Masonry of ancient 
times. 

This degree of resemblance, however, cannot assimilate 
Masonry with the worship of false gods: for, though 
idolatry might, and did, imitate the true worship in all 
practicable points, it could not, for that reason alone, be 

** The precepts taught in the Eleusinian mysteries, which, as they 
ultimately swallowed up all the rest, may he considered as a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole, were principally these : ^' They perpetually incul- 
cated, that it was the chief husiness of the mysteries to restore the 
soul to its orig;inal purity ; they made everything tend to shew the 
necessity oi virtue. ' Thus,' says Epictetus, ' the mysteries hecome 
useful ; thus we seise the true spirit of them, that everything therein 
was instituted by the ancients for instruction and amendment of life.' 
Jn pursuance of this scheme, it was required in the aspirant to the 
mysteries, that he should be of an unblemished and virtuous charac- 
ter, and free even from the suspicion of any notorious crime : for the 
discovery of which he was severely interrogated. On this' account, 
Suetonius tells us, ^ that when Nero, after the murder of his mother, 
took a journey into Greece, and had a mind to be present at the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries, the conscience of this parricide 
deterred him from it.' So the good Emperor M. Antonius, when he 
would purge himself to the world of the death of Avidius Gassius, 
chose to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries ; it being notorious 
to all, that none were admitted to their participation who laboured 
under the just suspicion of any heinous immorality. The initiated 
were enjoined, during the celebration of the mysteries, the greatest 
purity and highest elevation of mind. * When you sacrifice or pray,' 
says Epictetus in Arrian, 'go with a prepared purity of mind, and 
with dispositions so previously disposed as are required of you when 
YOU approach the ancient rites and mysteries.' And Proclus tells us, 
'that tne mysteries and initiations drew the souls of men from a 
material, sensual, and merely human life, and joined them in cqmmii- 
mon with the gods.' "— (Div. Leg. L 2, s. 4.) 
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deemed the true religion ; and caUrii parUnUi though the 
mysteries, here spoken of, might be founded upon the 
ancient practice of Masonry, its members, while worship- 
ing the creature, could not preserve the {>unty of that 
rder whose sole foundation is the unsophisticated wor- 
ship of the Creator. 

It has been observed, that the Epoptae were taught, 
when admitted to the greater mysteries, that the deities 

Senerally worshipped were but aead men, who had been 
eilSed on account of some real or imaginary benefit 
which they had rendered to mankind ; and that the only 
true God was onb,^ the Creator and preserver of ail 
thinffs. As these mysteries became universally dissemi- 
nata amongst mankind, an altar was publicly erected to 
the Divine Being taught in the ino^^a, by the advice 
of Epimenedes, during the time of a destructive pesti- 
lence ; but their ideas respecting his nature and attributes 
were so very confused and obscure, even in a city 
celebrated for religious knowledge, and denominated 
by Sophocles Adyjvtov tdiv &8odft7jra}y,^ that this altar was 
inscribed *' To the unknown Ood !" And this opinion 
of the Athenians was so very popular, that the neighbour- 
ing nations used to swear by him that was unknown at 
Athens: N^ ror ir'A&^aig iyvmarov;^ yet the communica- 
tion of this limited knowledge was esteemed the only 
means of combating the practice of vice proceeding from 
the contagious example of their libidinous deities. 

These mysteries were received with the greatest avidi- 
ty by all nations; they were supposed to be a potent 
and ef^tual charm to prevent or avert calamities f^ and 

** ^ftlcvoyo9. ** Electra, act ii., b. 1. 

^ Lucian in Philopatride. 

■■ The Draids, who practised the Cabiric mysterieB, presented the 
initiated with an amulet, called anguinum ovum^ whose properties 
were to make the possessor fortunate in ail his nndertakings ; to pro- 
onre hiitt the most exalted patronage, and to give him a decided advan- 
tage oyer his antagonists in every contest for superiority. This egg 
was produced from the saliva of a large ball of serpents closely inter- 
woven together ; and, being impelled into the air by the hissing of the 
serpents, was received in its fall on a pure white cloth, held by a 
horseman, who was obliged to retire precipitately from the spot, to 
escape the fury of the serpents, who usually pursued him until they 
were impeded by a river, which they were unable to cross. The vir- 
taes of this egg were then put to the test : it was enchased in gold ; 
and being cast into the water, if genuine, it would swim against the 
moat ra^d stream. Predsely of the same nature were the magical 
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indiTidiiaU were taught, that all the initiated eheuld 
receive divine honours after death,* and their souls be 

amuleta of the Basilideana (a sect of TiBionurieB who floiiriahed in the 
Beoond oentuTV from Christ), called Abraxas, which, they asserted, 
was the sacred and incommunicablo name of God, the Author of the 
circle of 365 days ; and hence they were supposed to worship the sun. 
whose annual course was acoompushed in thai period. The numerical 
computation is as foUows : — 

A, 1 

P, 100 
A, 1 

My 60 

A, 1 

xaoo 

365 

From Abraxas, say they, comes Logos (the word); from Lwoe, 
Phronesis (prudence) ; flrom Phronesis, Sophia and Dvnamis (wisdom 
and strengtn) ; and so on to the aboTC number of 365. This WonL 
which is of the same signification with Abracadabra, was the name or 
a god worshipped by the Syrians, and was used as a charm to preyent 
misfortune. 

In a circle, the emblematical representation of a year, was inscribed, 
triangularly, this Word, which was supposed to conyey perpetual 
health and happiness, and protection from temporal dangers. 



AB 

ABB 

ABBA 

ABBAC 

ABBACA 

ABBACAD 

ABBACADA 

ABBACADAB 

ABBACADABB 

ABBACADABBA 



Soma of these gems haye been preseryed. *^ Joseph Scafiger had one 
of them in his possession, and the excellent Peireskius yeiy many. 
Amulets they were, and symbols, too, of their deities, whose names of 
Abraxas. Michael, Gabriel, Ouriel, Raphael, Ananael, Prosoraiel, 
Tabsoe (names of their gods, and their seyen angels, the presidents of 
their seyen heayens), were inscribed on theoi, together with the figures 
of mcHO, befsts, fowls, plants, stars; the schemes of which may be seen 
in PignoriuB. Abraita is represented with a human body, with 
budcler and wlup, or sword in hand, as ensigns of power; and with 
aeipento as ftet.''— (TsfiiMm'« Idolatry. Consult the P. Q. B. fiv 
W^^W!.) ^ "Aristoph. 
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assuredly received into the blest abode of the gods.^ 
Hence arose that great anxiety for initiation, which pro* 
duced such immense profits that, in a time of scarcity, 
the public treasury of Athens was amply replenished 
from the emoluments arising out of these mysteries. 

In the dark history of the heathen world, we discover 
few appearances of Masonry, except in Egypt, Greece, 
Phoemcia, and Rome ; idolatrous &ble, and improbable 
mythologies, supply the place of truth and reason ; and 
it is a remarkable evidence of the connection of Masonry 
with religion, that, in proportion as the knowledge and 
worship of the true God have declined in all the countries 
of the earth, Masonry has also receded from the view, as 
the glorious light of the sun vanishes before the darkness 
of the night. And it may be safely added, that no certain 
traces of genuine Masonry have been found to exist in 
any country, or amongst any people, who have altogether 
renounced the true worship of God, and set up an idol 
in his stead. 

The mysteries, which were esteemed as a plausible 
substitute for Masonry, attained such an influences over 
the minds of men, that even the great moralist Isocrates 
confessed that the mysteries were what human nature 
principally stands in need of.^ And almost all the 
philosophers of antiquity speak hiffhly of their original 
purity^ and the great and beneficial effects they were 
calculated to produce both to states and individuals. 
Socrates approved of them, though he long refused to be 
initiated ; TuUy gave them the highest character, in a 
moral and political point of view ; and Plutarch^ could 
say, that *' their mythologies contained nothing weak, 
unreasonable, or superstitious; but that, under every 
fable was hid some moral, historical, or philosophical 
truth."« 



** Plato Phoed. * ^ Psneg. «* De Isid. et Osir.. p. 368. 

*' Lucian is describing the initiations when he makes Menippus 
relate to Philonides the terrors of the infernal regions which he saji 
he himself witnessed. He then moralizes with great beauty : — '* Com- 
paring human life," says he, "to the initiation processions, where 
Fortune, acting the Choragus, drapoees aU things, and puts on the 
several habits of those who walk in it; to one she gives the tiara, ap- 
points him satraps, and crowns him with a diadem; another she dothei 
ui the sarb of a slave ; one she adorns and makes beautiful ; another 
she m«D6s deformed and ridicnloiis, for the apectads must hxf naai* 



I 
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In the birtory of an idolatrous nation, the declension 
of Masonry may be very accurately defined, as its decay 
is visibly connected with the corruptions of religion. At 
the diversion from Babel, the original planters of nations 
carried!^ with them a knowledge of the principles of our 
science, more or less deteriorated, according to the prac- 
tice of their former associates ; but in no one instance 
entirely lost. After these planters were settled in their 
respective colonies, we behold the unceasing efibrts of 
the Cabiri used to pervert it from its original intention, 
and make it subservient to their own private views of 
aggrandisement. These innovations brought on idolatry ; 
every nation had its favourite deity ; and, in after ages, 
these gods became incorporated, and hosts of mediators 
were worshipped by many individual nations, till at 
length the meanest reptiles, and even inanimate stocks 
and stones, were worshipped as gods ; and» in the time of 
Hesiod, the world contained no less than thirty thousand 
objects of Pagan adoration. Amidst such a gross defection 
from God's worship, it is no wonder that Masonry, clothed 
in purity and perfection, should hide her face in shame 
ana sorrow ; it is no wonder that they should reject her 
as a meddling and unwelcome intruder, when, faithful 
to her trust, she denounced judgments against their 
apostacy; overthrew their idols with contumely, and 
pointed out charity, or universal brotherly love, as the 
medium through which they might attain to the know* 
ledge and love of their Maker. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were transmitted by oreU 
tradition^ for a period of more than two thousand years, 
and continued until the reign of Theodosius, who gave 
the finishing blow to idolatry, and all its accompaniments, 
throughout his extensive empire. Their secrets were 

ety 'y often, even in the middle of the ceremony, will she change tho 
dresses of some, and not permit them to ro through the rites as thejr 
set out. Croesus she forced to take the habit of a slave; to Meandriua. 
who had long walked in the procession as a servant, she transferred 
the monarchy of Polycrates, and suffered him, for awhile, to strut in 
the royal robe. When, at length, the ceremony ends, every one gives 
back his garment, and laying it aside, together with his body^ becomes 
just as he was before, and in nothing differing from his neighbours. 
Some, when Fortune came to strip them of their robe, were foolish 
enough to murmur and be angry, refusing to give back what wsjs but 
lent them for a time, as if they had been deprived of something which 
they considered as their own.*' 
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never committed publicly to writing except iq the very 
latest ages, when their abominable practices brought 
them into disrepute, and accelerated their dissolution.^ 

How very sacred the ancients deemed these myste- 
ries, appears from the following passages in Apollonins 
Rhodius: 

**To Samothnoe, Electn's isle, they steer, 
Thftt there initiated in rites divine. 
Safe they might sail the navigahle brine. 
^ But, muse, presume not of these rites to tell : 

Farewell, dread isle ! dire deities, fkrewell 1 
Let not my verse these mysteries explain : 
To name is impious, to reveal profane.^' 

Fawkbs. 

The mysteries in every nation were committed to the 
custody of the priests.^ The Bramins of India were 
wonderfully tenacious of their secrets, and, deviating 
from the practice of other nations, concealed them from 
all the world except those who aspired to the sacerdotal 
dignity. Their secrecy was so severely maintained, that 
death was the certain punishment for the slightest breach 
of faith. The Hindoos were idolaters, yet the general 
truths of religion ran obscurely through their system of 
false worship. They represented the Supreme Beins 
under a threefold symbol. They believed that " God 
created the world ; that he is eternal, omnipotent, know- 
ing all things, and present everywhere." They admit 
the reality of a future state, though their theory on this 
point is somewhat vague and fanciful. The threefold 
symbol evidently shows that these idolaters had some 
general ideas respecting the doctrine of the Trinity; 
which appears, indeed, to have run through all the sys- 
tems of false as well as true worship in every age of the 

** Warhurton says, that the mysteries are laid open, and the tedious 
forms of initiation fully described by Virgil (Eneis, lib. 6). 

*' And they held the minds of men in the most deplorable thraldom. 
"Amongst the proudest and wisest," says Mills, " within the borders 
of paganism, there did not Uto a man unenslaved by these delusions. 
The soothsayer, the interpreter of dreams, the sacrinoer, the seller c^ 
the remnants and dust of the dead, the miserable pretender to magic $ 
these were the true rulers of manlund, these were thesoeptre-bearors, 
to whom emperors themselves were but as menials ; they laughed at 
authority, set counsel at nought and sapped the foundataons « eintf 
•tats, by sapping the vigoar of ths nattonal mind." 
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world. Suidas informB us that the name of Trismegistna 
was given to Thoth or Hermes^ '^ because he taught the . 

docthne of the Trinity." I 

Stanhope says :— *^ Some verj learned heathens have 1 

made iqpproaches to this doctnne, under the names of I 

one or good, mind or cause, and soul, sometimes called 
the soul of the world, at other times the soul above the 
world. The same have been again distinguished by 
infinite goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite love; 
but these distinctions are not made to imply three difier- 
ent principles, but as united in one common principle or 
universal cause. The first of these was said to be derived 
from none ; the second to be derived from the first ; the 
third from the other two. In the production of the 
world, the first was the oriffinal mover; the second waa 
the ARCHITECT ; and the &ird was the giver of xjfb : 

** It 18 impoesible to clear away the mists in wbich the histoiy of 
the triple Hennes is inTolTed. The poeta identify hhn with Mercoiy. 
Biahop Gamberland makes him the teie as Thoth, the son of Mixraim. 
Bryant, from the Chronicon Paschale, pronounces him to be the 
patriarch Joseph. Some think his name of Trisme^stos, or thrice 
greatest, was imposed, because, like the Jewish patriarchs, he com- 
bined in his own person the threefold offices of king, priest, and 
prophet ; and hence the theory which professes to explain aU th« 
phenomena of Nature from the three chemical principles, salt, sulphur, 
and mercury, is called the Hermetical philosophy, Suidas, noweyer, 
says that the name of Trismegtstus was giyen him because he taught 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Faber considers him an imaginary 
n^thological diaracter, and deriyes his name from Ar-Mon, the deity 
of the lunari-aricite mountain. Hammer considers him to have been 
Enoch, and says, ^ Hermes was the first king of the ancient Egyptians, 
and is evidently the Hermes IMsmegistns of the Greeks, and possibly 
the same with the triple RAma of the Indians. The old kines of Egypt 
are comprehended by or under the name of Pharaoh& The Oriental 
historians divide them into three dynasties ; viz^ 1, the Hennesian ; 
2, the Pharaohs ; and 3, the Coptic, or, properly, Egyptian kincs. To 
the first) and particularly to Hermes, the thre^ld himself they 
ascribe the tombs, catacombs, temples, palaoes, pyramids, obelisks, 
sphynzes, and aU the royal, funeral, reli^oua, and astronomical monu- 
ments whidi astonish the traveller in Upper Egypt ; but, incapable 
of distinenishing them, or of finding out their true appropriation, they 
beUeve ul of them to have been constructed for the purpose of hidins 
treasures, of raising spirits, of telling fortunes and future events ; of 
performing chemical operations, of attracting aflection, of repelling 
ovik, or of indicating approacning enemies; and they call tbenii 
aoooraing to these supposed purposes, trsasure-chambera, conjuring 
boiMings, astnlogioal tables, ajchemical moDomints, magical spellAi 
talismans, and magic aiann^ p oi to . 
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but still all these were affiraied to have but one operation, 
and all things to be produced by the common consent of 
the three."« 

Every Mason will fully comprehend this reasoning, 
because it is nearly allied to a. most beautiful illustration 
contained in the first Lecture of Masonry* 

*^ Boyle, Lect 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CONTAINING FOUE HUNDRED AND SEVBNTT-SEVEN YEARS. 

View of Masonry from the Universal Deluge to the Offering of 

Isaac. 

Noah remained in the ark while the waters inundated 
the world, for the space of six months, at the expiration 
of which time the ark rested on Ararat, a mountain in 
Armenia. After remaining about three months in that 
situation, Noah sent out a raven^ and a dove, that he 
might ascertain whether the waters had subsided. The 
birds very soon returned to the ark, unable, from the 
prevalence of the waters, to find a place of rest* At the 
end of seven days he sent forth the dove a second time, 
which returned to the ark with an olive leaf in her mouth, 
as a token of peace and reconciliation with God ; and the 
olive branch has consequently been adopted as a symbol 
of peace by every nation under the sun. When seven 
days were again expired, he sent forth the dove a ihird 
time, which returned to him no more ; hence Noah con- 
cluded that the waters were dissipated from off the face 
of the earth ; and at the end of twelve months and ten 
days from his entering the ark, he left it on the summit 
of the mountain, and all the creatures in it were soon 
dispersed over the earth.^ 

^ RftTens were birds of eyil omen. When thej appeared about an 
army, they were objects of terror, particularly if they came croaking 
on the left hand, pliny says that the worst omens were given by 
them when they made a harsh sort of noise — rattling in their throats 
as if they were choking. 

* " In the time of Josephus, there was a city in Armenia which he 
calls Ajtoficmjotov, or the place of descent : it is called by Ptolemy, 
Nazuana : by Moses, Ohoronensis Idsheuan ; and at the place itself it 
was called Nach-Idsheuan, which signifies the first place of descent. 
This city was a lasting monument of the preservation of Noah in the 
ark, upon the top of that mountun at whose foot it was built, as the 
first city or town after the Flood."— (Bishop Tomline's Theoi., pt. i^ 
c.l.^ 
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The first act of Noah, after his escape from the general 
destruction of all created flesh, was an act of gratitude 
and devotion to his Q^reat Preserver. He erected an 
altar and offered a burnt-offering of every clean beast and 
fowl. Here God covenanted with Noah, that he would 
no more destroy the world by water, and placed a 
rainbow in the clouds as a token, which was to remain as 
a perpetual memento of His most gracious promise.' 

The assurances of preservation delivered to Noah were 
accompanied by an injunction to observe certain precepts, 
which the Jewish Rabbins say were seven :^ — 1. Judg- 
ment ; or punishment for the commission of unnatural 
crimes. 2. Blessings ; particularly the institution of the 
Sabbath, and praising the name of God. 3. Against the 
practice of idolatrjr. 4. Uncoverinff our own nakedness 
forbidden. 5. Punishment for shedding the blood of our 
fellow-creatures. 6. Against theft, fraud, and dissimu- 
lation: and the seven th forbade eating the flesh of a 
beast, taken from it before it was dead.' 

In process of time the unnatural conduct of Ham 
elicited his father's curse. He denounced judgments 
upon his posterity ; and particularly on Canaan, which 
were inflicted with unremitting vengeance.* 

* A phenomenon, so remarkable and so frequently recarring amidst 
excessLTe runs, serves to impress this assurance firmlj on our minds. 
The appearance of this bow is said to excite very extraordinary sen- 
sations upon the Jews, eyen to this day. Supers titiously imagining 
the sacred name of God to be yisibly displayed in the rainbow, they 
turn from it in the utmost veneration, lest they should behold the 
majesty of God, whom no one may see and live : and after an humble 
oonfession of their sins, they acknowledge themselves worthy to be 
out off by a similar visitation, and celebrate His clemency who spares 
them, while deformed by a series of accumulated transgressions. 

* Maimonides infonus us that Adam had six precepts eiven him 
after the fidl ; which were — 1. Against idolatry. 2. A^inst blasphemy. 
8. Against murder. 4. Against adultery. 5. Affainst stealing. 6. 
To appoint judges to enforce these precepts. These, he adds, were 
enjoined on Noim, with this addition, that he should not cut off any 
portion of a livinir animal and eat it. 

' Sheindler in Pentaglot. 

* The curse of a ftther, in ancient times, was deemed an inexpiable 
misfortune. Heathen nations were impressed with an idea^ that one 
principal commission of the Furies was, to execute vengeance on 
wayward children, lying under the parental curse. In after ages, the 
descendants of Canaan became addicted to the very worst species of 
idolatry, and even sacrificed their sons and their daughters on the 
impious altars of false and impure deities. (Dent, zii., 31.) They 
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Hia immediate posterity partook largely of their pro- 
genitor's perversity ; stimulated probably by the curse. 
They removed by gradual migrations from east to west, 
until they found themselves on the plains of Shinar, 
about a century after the Deluge.^ The children of 
Japheth principally accompanied them ; and on these 

practised the most monBtrous and tmnatnnd Tioes, and loat every ves- 
tige of that pure science which places a restraint on ail unruly lusts 
and passions. The^ were guilty of incest, sodomy, and every kind 
of bestiality. (Levit. xviii!) Thus when the Israelites, who sprang 
from Shem, had been delivered from their Egyptian oondage, and 
brought with them the science of Masonry, which they practised 
under the auspices of their grand master Joshua, who succeeded 
Moses in that high office, the effects of Noah's curse became visible ; 
for the Canaanites were destroyed or driven out of the land, to ex- 
perience every privation and misery in strange lands, where human 
foot had never before trod. And those that escaped destruction and 
remained in the land, were made hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the Israelites. They who fled and planted other nations 
obtuned no continuance of rest or peace. The Tynans were destroyed 
by Alexander, a descendant of Japheth ; and the Carthaginians by the 
Romans, who were of the same original. And the miserable remains 
of this unhappy people are slaves to the Turkish nation, descendants 
also from the same patriarch. " Egypt was the land of Ham, as it is 
often called in Scripture, and for many years it was a great and 
flourishing kingdom ; but it was subdued by the Persians, who de- 
scended from Shem, and afterwards by the Grecians, who descended 
from Japheth ; and from that time to this it hath constantly been in 
subjection to some or other of the posterity of Shem or Japheth. The 
whole continent of Africa was peopled principally by the children of 
Ham ; and for how many ages nave the better parts of that country 
lain under the dominion of uie Romans, and then of the Saracens, and 
now of the Turks ! In what wickedness, ignorance, barbarity, slavery, 
mi«ery, live most of the inhabitants ! And of the poor negroes, how 
many hundreds every year are sold and bought like beasts in the 
market, and conveyed from one quarter of the world to do the work 
of beasts in another ! Nothing can be more complete than the execu* 
tion of the sentence iq»on Ham as well as Canaan I" — (Newton on the 
Proph., Diss. 1.) 

' To enter on the origin and planting of nations, would be a discus- 
sion too wide and uncertain for the limits that could be asngned to 
it in a work of this nature. Nor is it necessary. I may, however, 
remark, that India and "Bgypt were the great schools of the world* 
Here all wisdom and learning were concentrated, at a period when 
ignorance aad barbarism characterised almost every other people ; and, 
even in the most «M*ly times, £g3rpt sent out her colonies into divers 
nations, for their civilization and improvement ; not only under the 
oonduct of Osiris, Danaus, and Cecrops. but under many other chie&i 
tnd Supcdemus, in Eusebius, says (Priep. Evan., L 9., 26) ^^ Moses was 
the first wise man who imparted Egjrptian literature to the Hebrew*^ 
from whom it passed to the PbflSiycian».'' 
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imiiMnse plains they laid the foundation of a mighty 
kingdom, which, under the name of the Babylonian 
Monarchy, continued in a flouriihing state for many ceiH 
tnries. Here they formed the great project of erecting 
a Tower, whose height and magnitude should be a 
sufficient protection against any future inundation of the 
world. 

A part of the race of Shem, who had been induced to 
join m the migrations of mankind under their respective 
patriarchs, were united with Ham and Japheth in the 
construction of this Tower. They did not, however, 
suspect what was the secret design of Nimrod, and 
therefore engaged in the work from principles of public 
utUity, and without imaffining that any evil consequences 
would result. The building was erected to the honour 
of false gods, as well as to prevent dispersion. It was 
composed of enormous bricks dried in the sun, each being 
19^ feet in length, 15 feet broad, and 7^ feet in thickness. 
These bricks were cemented by slime or bitumen,* which 
was rendered by time as hard as the substance of the 
brick. Three years were occupied in making these 
bricks, though the greatest part of mankind were em- 
ployed in the work.* 

The most probable dimensions of this building are 
those proposed by Anderson in his History of Masonry : 
** The foundation is reported to have been a square of 
half a mile in compass ; and the building to have con- 
sisted of eight square towers, rising in stages above each 
other, with an ascending passage on the outside, all the 
way up to an observatory on the top, which was 600 feet 
from the ground.^^ In the grand tower were apartments 

* Gen. zi., 3. 

* Many improbable and groundless conjectares hare been offered 
respecting the magnitude of this celebrated edifice. Jerome sa vs, 
from the testimony of ocular demonstration, that it was four miles 
high, and of proportionable dimensions in bulk. Some Oriental 
writers hare pronounced it to be at least twelve miles in altitude ; 
and one author, in particular, is bold enough to make it 5,000 miles 
high ! This building, it is true, must necessarily have been of very 
large dimensions, considering the number of people who were engaged 
in it upwards of forty years (Syncel. Ghron.)« Yet these preposterous 
aooounts exceed all the bounds of human credibility. 

^® Such was the opinion of Dr. Anderson, and I adopted it without 
consideration in the first edition of this work. On mature deliber»- 
tloQ, I am indinad to think it erroneous. The first hats which were 
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•with arched roofs, supported hj pillars 75 feet high, 
intended for a temple, m which the idolatrous worship 
of the god Belus was afterwards performed."^^ In the 
interior of the bottom story was a cavern in which the 
Cabiric mysteries were celebrated. 

To prevent the select people from imbibing the idola^ 
trous sentiments which God foresaw would be rapidly 
and vndely propagated, he resolved to disperse mankind 
over the face of the earth. The families then in exist- 
ence appear to have formed one great community, each 
governed by its respective patriarch, and compacted 
together under one monarch, with the exception of Noah 
and his adherents, who had already colonized China. As 
the building of this tower advanced, men became more 
confident of their own power and importance, and less 
inclined to yield obedience to the seven precepts of 
Noah. Each father of a family, as private interest or 
inclination might prompt, assumed to himself the power 
of legislating for his immediate followers; and, depart- 
ing nom primitive usage, adopted such rites of divine 
worship as were best suited to the new and local object 
of his adoration. The variety of forms which idolatry 
would assume, under such circumstances, would lead to a 
direct oblivion of the true God and religion; and the 
fascinations of novelty being almost irresistible to human 
nature in its degenerate state, the righteous line of Shem 
was threatened with contamination ; and thus the know- 
ledge of God might have been totally lost.^ 

erected for the habitatiun of man, are supposed by Yitniyios to have 
been built on a drctdar base, as we know the cabins of the primitiye 
Britons were, with a post in the centre to support the roof. This 
form would not sustain anj material alteration before the Flood ; and 
the first colonizers of every country, after the dispersion, used, with 
one consent, the same convenient plan in the construction of their 
domestic habitations. It is reasonable to infer, therefore, that the 
tower of Babel, at which they were all engaged before they were sent 
off to colonize the world, partook of this figure. Being emblematical 
of the spiral flame, it was dedicated to the sun, as the great scent, 
according to their belief, employed in drying tip the waters of the 
Deluge. Verstegan has given a plate of this edifice in the title-page 
of his " Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities ;" and it is 
there represented as the frustrum of a cone with seven gradations : 
Calmet has followed this author, and has also introduced an engraving 
with the same design. (See the Signs and Symbols.) 

^^ Noorth. Cons., part 1., c. 2. 

^* It is recorded (Sanoh. in Eoseb. de Pr»p., 1. 1, o, 10), that Shem 
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To preserve, therefore, a remembrance of himself upon 
earth, the Deity gave to every division of idolatry a 
separate language ; the line of Shem alone retaining the 
primitive speech of mankind; this impelled the disap- 
pointed architects to v^ander in search of other settle^ 
ments, where an uniformity of language might unite 
them in some bond of society. 

It is thought that, at the dispersion, there were only 
three languages essentially different, which were exclu 
sively appropriated to the three distinct posterities of 
Shem, Japheth, and Ham. And, if this be admitted, the 
ensuing variety of tongues will not be difficult to account 
for. The posterity of these original patriarchs having 
migrated to some distance from each other, and forming 
separate communities, as they encountered different ob^ 
stacles and experienced a different fortune, every circum- 
stance which produced a shade of variety would be 
dignified with a new appellation, varying with the vari- 
ous fancies and dispositions of their respective leaders. 
These new phrases, though at first only casual and adven- 
titious, would in time give a new character to the 
original language, which would at length become changed 
both in idiom and words. And hence every nation would 
be distinguished by its own peculiar dialect. This ren- 
dered the adoption of signs and tokens absolutelv neces- 
sary, as an universal language, by the use of which they 
might occasionally communicate with each other, amidst 
all the variety and change of speech. 

"The migration from Shinar commenced fifty-three 
years after they began to build the tower, or one hun- 
dred and fifty-four years after the Flood ; and they went 
off at various times, travelling north, south, east, and 
west, with their masonical skill, and found the good um 
of it in settling their colonies. From Shinar the science 
and the art were carried to the distant parts of the earth, 
notwithstanding the' confusion of dialects, by the masonic 
practice of conversing without speaking, and of knowing 
each other by signs and tokens ; which expedient, accord- 
ing to an old tradition^ they contrived upon the dispersion, 

married into the family of Ham ; an union which produced those 
three extraordinary men named Axieros, Axiokersa, and Axiokersoa, 
or the THBEB laoHTY ONES, who, with indefatigable industry, dis- 
■eminated the praotioe of idolatry throughout the dien known world. 
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in ease any of them should meet in distant parts who 
had been before in Shinar."^ 

This great event made sach a terrible impression on the 
minds of all the wcnrkmen concerned in this building, that 
they kept as near to each other and to their original settle^ 
ment as possible, apprehensive of some fiirther and more 
signal judgments, until increasing numbers compelled 
them to extend their migrations, and seek for refuge in 
more extensive regions, where their accumulating popu« 
lation might be less likely to prove incommodious ; and 
a general tradition remains, distinct from the writings of 
Moses, in every country to which they migrated &om 
Shmar.i^ 

^* There are other reasons of the dispersion of mankind 
into the several countries of the known world, than 
those that are most commonly offered to us, and' they 
are these: the fruitfulness of many countries above 
others, as Egj^t, Cauaan, Greece, and of Asia Minor, 
besides the islands, were known to Noah and his sons 
before the Flood, and therefore they would acquaint 
their offspring therewith, which would naturally excite 
in them a desire to be early possessed of those fertile 
lands, which could not be without first removing from 
their old habitations."^^ 

An old Eastern tradition specifies that Noah, a short 
time previously to bis death, made a formal division of 
the earth between his three sons, and bound them by 
oath not to encroach on each other's territories; but 
there does not appear any foundation for such a sup- 
position; for, after enumerating the seventy primitive 

'' Noorih. Cons., part 1, c. 2* 

y AbydenuB, the Assyrian, says : — ** The first men of the earth, 
being of gigantic form, and insolent in strength, despised their gods, 
and undertook a tower where Babylon now stands; but when the 
building had nearly reach the heayens, the gods, assisted by the 
winds, threw down the edifice upon them. Hence the ruins were 
called Babylon. Till this time dl mankind had tiie same speech, 
but now the o£Fended gods brought upon them a clamorous confusion 
of tongues." (Euseb. Prsap. Evan., 1. 9, c. 14.) Eupolemus, from 
Alexander Polyhistor, says the same thing. (Euseb. ut supra, c. 
17.) The Sibylline oracles give a similar testimony to the same 
truth. And many ancient authors indirectly allude to the ruin and 
derastation occasioned by the general dispersion of mankind firom tfa« 
plains of Shinar. 

» Cumb. Orig. Tract, 4. 
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nations springinff from Noah, Moses says ezpresslj, — 
*' These are the ramilies of the sons of Noah, after their 
ffeneratioDS, in their nations ; and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth after the Flood." ^* 

It is remarkable, however, that, with very few excep- 
tions, the dispersed workmen migrated to different situa- 
tions, aceoroing to their respective pedigrees. The 
descendants of Shem continuing in Asia, of Ham pene- 
trating into Africa, and of Japheth into Europe ; and, in 
the several divisions of the earth which they respectively 
peopled, exercised those principles which were recom- 
mended by their leaders. Ham built Byblus in Phoenicia, 
previously to the general migration of his posterity into 
Africa; and, after having remained there many years, 
visited his children in their new settlements, and ulti- 
mately retired to that city as a place of settled residence : 
his eldest son, Cush, who had originally colonized that 
portion of land encompassed by the nver Gihon, was 
induced to retire and form a new colony, when his 
country had become subject to the arbitrary government 
instituted by his son Nimrod; he therefore travelled 
south-westward, and founded that country known by 
the name of Ethiopia. Mizraim settled in Egypt, and 
exercised the art of Operative Masonry with considerable 
effect, in building the cities of Memphis and Diospolis." 

" Gten. X., 32. 

'' Every people were indebted to Egypt for the rudiments of 
literature ana science. > The colonizers ma not content themselves 
with merely engrafting upon the savage stock a love for the cultiva- 
tion of human arts and mechanical inventions, by which industry is 
rewarded with additional comforts and enjojyments unknown before 
their arrival, but improved the influence ansmff from these causes by 
a revision of their sacred code; for the traditions of Shinar were 
never entirely lost by any of the migrating tribes which were driven 
by necessity from tiiose fertile plains to colonize and people the 
globe. Historical or religions truths — ^indeedt langua^ itself-^in 
wose early ages, were all poetical ; and poetry retains its hold upon 
the mind in every change or reverse of fortune, with little prospect 
of deterioration. They formed the nursery song of the tender mothei , 
and the social enjoyments of mankind were accompanied by their 
repetition. Hence the preservation of these important facts may be 
rationally accounted for, however, from the operation of various 
i^auses, a solitary or detached tribe might have forfeited itp relish for 
t^e arts of social life, and degenenSed into a savage state; for 
religion is natural to the mind of man; and object^ of worship wan 

8 
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Phut penetrated into the heart of Africa, with hu fol- 
lowers, about the same time; and his youngest son, 
Canaan, built the cities of Hebron and Zoan, in the land 
called after his own name, immediately after the dis- 
persion. 

Such were the situations chosen by Ham and his sons 
for the seat of their respective governments. His grand- 
sons were also assiduously employed in promoting the 
great work of dispersion. Nimrod, the son of Uush, 
retired from Babel, or Babylon, to avoid the inundations 
with which that city was annoyed; built the city of 
Nineveh, and founded the great Assyrian Empire. The 
other descendants of Cush spread over Arabia Felix, and 
Ethiopia. The sons of Mizraim established so many 
nations known by their names in Lower Egypt. The 
Ludim, or Libyans ; the Anamim, or inhabitants of Delta ; 
the Pathrusim, or inhabitants of Thebais ; and the Caph- 
torim. Naphtuhim settled at Memphis in Upper Egypt ; 
and Philistim planted the country between Canaan and 
the Mediterranean sea; and his descendants were the 
Philistines. Phut peopled the northern borders of the 
Persian Gulf, and the children of Canaan settled in 
Phoenicia. Sidon built a city, and called it by his owu 
name; his other sons founded nations known by theii 
respective names, which were afterwards destroyed by 
the children of Israel. 

**^ The posterity of Japheth inhabit Europe, Asia Minor 
Media, a part of Armenia, Iberia, Albania, tne vast regions 
of the north, which formerly the Scythians, but now the 
Tartars, possess: to say nothing of the New World 

presented to bis imagination in all the great productions of Nature, as 
the deity of their Cuthite ancestors. 

Such indigenous gods would occupy the Elysium or Tartarus of all 
unoiTilised tribes as were most congenial to their climate or pursuits. 
A warlike tribe would clothe its deity with terror ; if agricultural, it 
would deiiye its sods from the eartii or the seasons of we year ; but 
in all oases, whSe it retained its primitire simplicity, tiie worship 
would consist of but few rites, and those merely propitiatory. But 
when the above changes were wrought by colonization, the simple 
rites of diTine worship would become impregnated with the leaven 
of foreign superstitions. To what extent these innovations might 
accelerate 4he debasement of religious truth I am not now to examine ; 
I merely state what I conceive to be the fSaot; and if that be estab- 
liahsdv the natnral and inevitable result wiU hereafter appear. 
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(America), into which, it isi most probable, they migrated 
by the straits of Aniaii."*" 

Japheth led his colony into Arcadia, and they were 
afterwards named the Pelasgi,'* because their principal 
migrations were performed by sea {niXayog)» Not long 
after this the Sicyonian kingdom, in the same region, 
was founded by ^gialeus, in whose reign the oracle of 
Dodona was set up by an Egyptian priestess, who had 
been taken captive by the Phoenicians, and sold into 
Greece. Thus early was Masonry prostituted amongst 
the posterity of Japheth. Gomer, Magog, Tubal, and 
Meshech dispersed with their colonies to the north part 
of Sjrria. Their chief city was called Magog, and arter- 
wards EQerapolis, or the Sacred City. Askanez, the son 
of Gomer, established the kingdom of Armenia, and pro- 
bably Phrygia.^ Togarmoth, another of his sons, placed 
himself near the country planted by his father. Javan 
was king of the lonians, afterwards called the Athenians, 
and Greece; his son Elishah reigned in Peloponnesus; 
whose descendants were celebrated for the blue, purple, 
and crimson dye.^ Tarshish retired into Spain ; his pos- 
terity traded in silver, iron, tin, and lead.^ Kittim 
reigned in a part of Italy ; the excellence of his posterity 
was chiefly in works of ivory.** Dodanim advanced 
farther north, and took possession of France ; and hence 
Great Britain and the northern part of Europe were 
peopled.** 

Shem settled in Salem, and was afterwards its mon- 
arch, under the name of Melchizedek. He lived to an 
old age, and preserved the principles of Masonry amongst 
his descendants, untQ he ultimately committed them 
unsullied into the custody of Abraham, who was up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty years old when Shem 
died. His posterity spread over the vast continent of 
Asia, except such part as had already been colonized by 
Noah, and amongst a certain select portion of his de- 
scendants, the knowledge of Masonry was never wholly 
lost. 

Elam planted Persia, which soon became a great and 

*' Boobart, Phaleg., 1. 3, o. 1. >' Cumb. Oris., p. 277. 

** Booh. Pbaleg., 1. 3, o. 9. *^ Eaek. zxyu., 7. 

" Ibid. 12. " Ibid. 6. 
«* Boohart. 
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flourishing nation. Ashur, after buildinff Ur of the 
Chaldees, which became the residence oi his brother 
Afphaxad, succeeded Nimrod in the government of Ass^- 
ria» which was so named after him ; and continued for 
many successive centuries in the plenitude of its vigour. 
Arj^baxad settled with his colony in Ur of the Chaldees, 
which was situated in Mesopotamia; and here his de- 
scendantsy deluded by the fascinations of the Cabiric rites, 
sunk into idolatry, and renounced the practice of Masonry 
altogether. Lud was the planter of the Lydians, in 
Asia Minor. Aram planted some part of Syria, but the 
particular situation of his colony is uncertain. 

Eber was the father of Ood's chosen people the 
Hebrews, to whose custody the sacred oracles were after- 
wards committed, and who preserved a knowledge of his 
NAMB when all the rest of the world were polluted with 
the grossest defilements of idolatry. His son Joktan led 
a colony beyond Mount Mesha; and his thirteen sons 
spread over Mount Sephar, and penetrated into India; 
but Peleg and his descendants continued at Ur, and lived 
amongst the idolatrous Chaldeans, until the time of Terah, 
the father of Abraham, when the Chaldeans drove them 
out of their land, and wrested their possessions from 
them, because they openly renounced the worship of 
idols, and returned to their allegiance to the true God.^ 

Thus were the different quarters of the world peopl d 
by the descendants of Noah, the patriarch himself* found* 
ing the empire of China ; and thus was our science dis- 
seminated and spread over the earth. Its spirit, amongst 
many of these nations, continued to invigorate the minds 
of men, and it sunk into oblivion by gradual and almost 
imperceptible degrees; amongst others^ more bold and 

** The Phliasi&ns had a temple without an idoly or any viMU object 
of adoration, for which they professed to hare a special reason, but 
asserted it was incommunicable. (Pausan. Corinth.) Here then we 
haye a testimony that some traces of our science were ▼isible in the 
Grecian city, amongst the posterity of Shem : for Phlius was built by 
Haram, the elder brother of Abraham ; and perhaps this small tract 
in Peloponnesus was the only part of Greece where any part of Shem's 
posterity settled. This peninsula had been yery early corrupted, for 
the masteries of the Gabiri were established there by Magoe or his 
Immediate descendants, which paved the way for the worship m idols ; 
and this worship is the most certain test of the deterioration of an- 
cient Masonry, which inculcated as an indispensable duty the worship 
of oos Gfod, unoonnected with any risible symboL 
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enterprising, it served only as a model for new systems, 
where, divested of its native purity, it was perverted to 
advocate and support a came diametrically opposite, and 
decidelv hostile to the views of its Divine Author, in its 
original establishment It assumed, in these nations, a 
daring character, and was invested with an absolute and 
undisputed authority over the lives and property of its 
deluded votaries, it boldly proclaimed idolatry to be 
the genuine and primitive worship, and inflicted the most 
severe punishments on all who refused to acknowledge 
its sovereign authority, or to practise the duties prescribed 
by its dogmatical laws. 

The patriarch Shem continued, until the time of his 
death, to practise those principles of the Masonic science 
which he nad learned of Lamech, Methusaleh, and Noah 
before the Flood. He communicated to his immediate 
descendants the mvsteries of Enoch's pillar, and hence 
his sons, the Cabin,^ became fraught with that know- 
ledge which rendered them so celebrated throughout the 
world. At their migration, they entered into a solemn 
league with Thoth, or Pathrusim, the son of Mizraim, 
who was intent on converting the imperfect knowledge 
of Masonry, which he had learned from Ham, to his own 
individual advantage. Finding the sons of Shem in pos- 
session of that information to which he so ardently 
aspired, he eagerly embraced their offers of friendship 
and mutual amity, and even gave them a share in the 
government of Egypt. Their ambition being thus exci- 
ted, little further was necessary to engage the prostitution 
of their acquirements to the furtherance of any scheme 
dictated by their patron, the powerful king of Egypt. 
The great end to be accomplished was their own apotheo- , 
sis ; and this could scarcely be effected but through the 
medium of superstition. To awaken this feeling, and 
enthral the mind most successfully, it was determined, 
after mature deliberation, to institute mysteries founded 

^ Hie Osbiri are made the sons of Shem, hy a daughter of Ham, 
by Sanchoniatbo ; and, it is believed hy the learned Bishop Camber* 
land, justly. They were said to be wee in number, Axieroe, Azio- 
kers^^and AziokerBoe, which, aooording to Sir Isaac Newton, (Chroa. 
p. 157,) correspond with Oeres, Proeerpine, and Pluto ; bat some aay 
their number was six : and add to these, OamUfais, Jove, and IMoi^ 
sius. (Tide Comb. Orig., p. ^.) 
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on the plan of Masonry. This produced the 
effect. The numerous rites and imposinff ceremonies 
attached to these mysteries were celebrated in the most 
secret places, and covered with the shades of midnight. 
Confined at first to a select few, they were treated in 
public with such a hiffh degree of veneration, that it was 
accounted almost an inexpiable crime to mention them. 
These precautions, artfully used, infused into the multi- 
tude a superstitious awe, and a dread which they could 
neither account for nor define ; and caused them to shud* 
der with involuntary dismay, if these solemnities were 
named. It was then suggested that these feelings were 
inspired by the superior and invisible beings, under whose 
immediate protection the mysteries were placed. The 
people admitted the inference to be just, oecause they 
were unable to assign a more probable cause as the source 
of their inherent terrors. The scheme succeeded but too 
well. Founded on the same general principles with 
ancient Masonry, the mysteries were modelled so as to 
serve the very worst purposes of idolatry ; and through 
their influence idolatry assumed a gross and bestial form, 
even in the early ages of the Egyptian monarchy. 

To disseminate the newly-established mysteries, and 
extend the influence of idolatry in other countries, the 
Cabiri travelled through Egypt, Asia, and Oreece ;^ and 
in all lodges or societies which had preserved any 
remembrance of Masonry they introduced amongst the 
Noachidae their sophisticated innovations, and by their 
extraordinary attainments, and insinuating manners, were 
generally successful in blending ancient Masonry with 

*' And to Bcoelerate their convejuioe to yarioas partg of the earth, 
%nlotav, or ship, with masts, sails, oars, and other requisites for 
directing its motions and influencing its speed, was built. This yessel 
was an object of astonishment and terror to the inhabitants of those 
strange countries which they risited, and caused these extraordinary 
men to be received with the utmost respect and veneration. The ship 
was taken for a living animal; and hence originated the fables of 
winged dragons, griffins, flying citadels, and men transformed into 
birds and fishes. The wineed Pegasus was nothing but a ship with 
sails, and hence sud to be the offspring of Keptune. A name was im- 
post on the vessel when it was launched, which could not afterwards 
be changed ; for it was generally the sacred appellation or emblem of a 
tutelary deity ; and the ship being purified with brimstone, was ritually 
eonsecratftd to the god, under whose protection it was for ever 
placed. 
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their mysteries ; so that the true import of our science 
was but obscurely conveyed, if conveyed at all, amidst 
the multiplication of absurd and unintelligible ceremonies. 
To dissipate all suspicious doubts, and to make their 
impositions the more palatable, they taught that, all 
who were initiated into their mysteries were under the 

Erotection of the gods, and consequently were exempt 
■om every danger, whether of fire or water, the sword 
or famine. Such promises, enforced by the information 
communicated to these nations by the Cabiri, impressed 
the inhabitants with such a veneration for tbeir persons, 
that they were deified, as if by mutual consent ; and the 
mysteries promulgated by them were termed '^ The Rites 
of Dn Cabiri." 

These men, I should conjecture, were the first priests 
who officiated in open violation of the patriarchal privi- 
leges attached to primogeniture ; and by means of super- 
stition, added to the influence of their mysteries, they 
gained such an ascendancy over the minds of the people 
who embraced their systems, as to be allowed to make 
what regulations they pleased in the civil and religious 
polity of states and empires ; and after death, to be wor- 
shipped as the greatest and most powerful gods. Thoth, 
their patron, enjoyed an equal Bha^e of celebrity, for he 
was also worshipped under the name of Anubis ; hiero- 
glyphically designated by a dog's head; to signify his 
watchfulness, ana the quick scent of his understanding* 
Osiris and Isis were consecrated into the sun and moon, 
and Ham into the planet Saturn.^ The Cabiri laid the 
foimdation of the high rank and dignity which the 
priesthood enjoyed in Eg3rpt ; and their plans were so 
rapidly improved by their successors, that before the time 
of Joseph, the priests had one-third of the land allotted 
for their subsistence, exempted from all imposts, duties, 
and taxes ; and their persons were accounted sacred as 
the gods they worshipped. 
The population of Europe was commenced by the 

{)Osteritv of Japheth, who carried with them a know- 
edge of the genial science of Masonry, which they in- 

^ The beantifol oonrtellatioii, whose ** sweet inflnenoes" are men- 
tioned by the Deitj himself (Job xxxriii., 31,) was named from the 
priMtetsas of Dodona, PaWadaa, or Don*. 
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herited from their progenitor, who had practiBed it before \ 

the Flood. This Knowledge was not, perhaps, uoadulter- ^ 

ated with a tinge of the Cabiric mysteries ; for Pansa- 
nias^ informs ns that Ceres, who, according to the best 
i^uthorities,^ is the same with Isis, the wife of Osiris or 
Mizraim, and the daughter of Prometheus, or Magog, the 
son of Japheth, initiated her father into the mysteries oi 
the Dii Cabiri, and accompanied him in the propagation 
of them throughout Macedonia, Attica, and Boeotia. 
Three of the sons of Japheth extended their wanderings 
even to the north of Europe : Magog, at length, ended his 
life in Scythia, Tubal in Spain, and Gomer in France or 
Britain. 

The Pelasffi wandered as far as Ireland, and brought 
with them the Cabiric mysteries, to which thej were 
inordinately devoted* And there yet remain m that 
country several monuments of antiquity which were 
erected for the express purpose of the secret celebration 
of these rites.'^ 

Thus were these rites disseminated throughout Europe 
by the posterity of Japheth, and reached the distant isles 
in the north, amongst which were Great Britain and 
Ireland;^ and thus was the science of Masonry over- 
whelmed with an incongruous mass of superstition. But 
everything in these ages was prostituted to serve the 
purposes of idolatry : yet though the true religion and 
Masonrv were overturned, the false were founded on 
precisely the same principles, but with a different end 
m view. The idolatrous worship had its oracles, priests, 
altars, sacrifices, purifications, and temples, bearing a 
very close resemblance, both in external appearance and 
internal economy, to the ordinances of the true relision. 
And the mysteries, in like manner, had their solemn 
initiations, their distinguishing signs and tokens, their 

*' Boetio, p. 900. ** Diod. Sieol. in Euseb. Prop. Enui. 

" Vide Faber on the Cabiri, c. 10. 

*' The PhoBniciaus eBtablished the earliest commetce with our 
island. They were the greatest navigators of ancient times, and 
traded to all parte of the world then known. Herodotus, the great 
&ther of history, professed some doubts respecting this fact, beoiiise 
the mariners asserted that, during their voyage round the coast of 
Africa, they oime to a place where the shadows fell to the south; a 
phenomenon so oontrarr to the historian's ezperieaoej as induced him 
to question the truth of tin royage aitogethtin 
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Bystems of morality, their philosophical diaquiritionfl, 
and other rites and ceremonies peculiar to the science of 
Masonry, but perverted to impure purposes by the secre- 
taries of Thoth. And in the same proportion as the true 
religion was faintly disseminated in idolatrous nations, 
the true science of Masonry was recognized in the 
Cabiric mysteries ; until, in after-ages, the shades of truth 
grew lighter and lighter, and were almost lost at the 
coming of Christ to restore the purity of both. 

The Cabiri very studiously inculcated the true princi- 
ples of Operative Masonry, because they assisted the 
views of their own ararandizement, and their disciples 
appear to have greedily imbibed the knowledge thus 
communicated. They travelled round the inhabited 
world, as did also Ham and his sister Astarte, as well as 
Mizraim, in various directions, for the purpose of making 
their systems universal. Statelv structures arose in 
every country which they visited; and many nations, 
under the immediate superintendence of these extraor- 
dinary men, made a rapid progress in philosophical 
pursuits : their knowledge of naval architecture enabled 
them to extend their improvements to distant continents 
and islands, and the principles of Operative Masonry very 
early extended their influence to almost all parts of the 
habitable globe. 

It is evident that, before the call of Abraham to restore 
the true worship along with the purity of Masonry, the 
efforts of the Cabiri, in conjunction vdth Thoth and 
others, had succeeded in substituting their mysteries for 
truth amongst the posterity of Shem, as well as of Ham 
and Japheth, which they mi^ht do the more readily, from 
their intimate connection with that race, as descending 
from Shem themselves, though their mother was a 
daughter of Ham, who was the King of Byblus. 

A short time after the deification of Thoth and the 
Cabiri, Abraham was bom f^ a man who was destined to 

*' At the birth of AbrahamMnankind bad attained to a high degree 
of comparatiye refinement. Powerful kingdoms were established ; 
great cities had been bnilt; regular armies were muntained; mankind 
already. witnessed the pomp of courts and the luxury of individuals; 
Pharaoh appeared surrounded with his princes; Abimelech came 
attended with Uie captain of his host ; the use of coined money was 
introduced, and Abraham himself became rich in gold and sUver, in 
tenU, and flocks, and herds. (Spineto, Lect on Hien^., p. 874.) 
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impede the rapid process of idolatry, to reduce the 
influence of the Gabinc mysteries, and to advance the 
interests of true Masonry and religion amongst mankind. 
The exertions of Abraham to promote the genuine 
worship of God are finely contrasted with the restless 
activity of Thoth and his secretaries to propagate the 
pernicious mysteries of idolatry. Brought up amongst 
the Chaldeans, and his parents and friends interested 
in the success of idolatry, he was early initiated into 
the mysteries used by the Chaldeans, and studied their 
ano^^tjra with the most indefatigable industry and perse- 
verance. The wild and improbable mythologies there 
displayed, appeared, to his superior understanding, incon- 
sistent with the truth, and contradictory to each other. 
He analyzed, with a philosophical eye, their bold cosmo- 
gonies, and wondered how the earth could make itself, 
or be produced by a fortuitous mixture of winds, and 
chaos, and muddy atoms ; his knowledge of astronomy 
enabled him to take a correct survev of the celestial 
system, and he proposed to his own mind these startlioff 
questions: Can the immense orbs which beautify and 
adorn the spanirled canopy of heaven be formed out of 
nothing, be suspended in the air without any visible 
support, and perform their courses with such order and 
regularity from the sole effect of chance? Did chance 
ever produce a minor work since the Creation? how, 
then, could this imaginary cause produce so august and 
stupendous a system as this universe contains? The 
cosmogony being false, he began to entertain doubts 
respecting the purity of the system altogether ; and at 
length was quite dissatisfied with the popular motives 
for its establishment, and the doctrines which it taught. 
In this state of uncertainty, he consulted with the 
priests and hierophants ; but they were too much inter- 
ested in the success of their . own impostures to satisfy 
his doubts, even if they had been able. Hearing that 
the old patriarch Shem was living at Salem, he applied 
to him for assistance and information. The patriarch, on 
examination, finding him worthy and of good report, 
admitted him to a participation of those invaluable 
secrets, which pointed to the one true God, the Creator 
of the universe, as the sole object of adoration. He 
communicated tJie true system of the creation, and the 
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history of the world before the Flood ; shewed that that 
ffreat jadgment was brought on the world for the sms of 
its inhabitants ; revealed the seven precepts of Noah, as 
the conditions of God's covenant with man ; imparted 
the origin of sacrifices, and the most acceptable onering 
which can be made by man ; cautioned his pupil against 
the mischiefs of idolatry, and finally received him as one 
of the Noachidae, or faithful followers of Noah. 

Having studied Masonry under Shem with unabated 
diligence and assiduity, until he was a perfect master of 
the art, he communicated with a select few of his own 
family, who retained some indistinct remembrance of 
Masonry, though much adulterated and obscured by inno- 
vations of Cabiric introduction, and prevailed on them 
to renounce the worship of idols, though his father was 
an idol-maker.^ 

Thtrb successful in his own family, Abraham endea- 
voured to extend the benefit to his more distant relations, 
and was strenuous in his exertions to restore the true 

{)rinciples of Masonry, as the most effectual means of 
eading men's minds, by ffentle and imperceptible degrees, 
to the true worship oi God. This was an attempt 
replete with danger in those ages of violence and arbi- 
trary power. The vengeance of the Chaldeans was 
elicited against the innovator, and they applied to the 
King of Assyria to stand forward in de^nce of their 
religion, which was openly threatened with destruction. 
The authority which Abraham possessed was scarcely 

** The manner in which Tenth was reclaimed is thus told hy the 
Jewish Rabbins: — ^Abraham entered into his repository during his 
absence, and hewed all the statues in pieces with an axe, except the 
largest, in whose hands he placed the weapon. When his father 
returned, he angrily inquired who had been the cause of all this devas 
tation. Abraham answered that the gods had been quarellin^ who 
should enjoy an offering of flour which had been presented; and thatL 
to put an end to |he contest, the most powerful amongst them haa 
cut the rest to pieces with the axe in lus hand. Terah replied, that 
the statue was inanimate, and could not possibly accomplish such an 
undertaking. His son, on this, urged the impropriety of worshipping 
images which, by his own acknowledgment, could neither act nor 
speak. This argument enforced by other considerations, produced a 
salutary effect on Teran, who appeared convinced of the wickedness 
of idolatry, and he and his family renounced the worship of false 
gods; and oy the influence of Abraham, through the medium of our 
science, returned to the worship of the God of HeareQ. 
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BofBcient to protect him from the fury of this pcffent 
monarch. Trembling for his own sovereignty, if the 
mysteries by which his despotism was upheld were 
exposed to public execration, he overwhelmed the patri- 
arch with every species of persecution, and condemned 
him to perish by fire. He escaped this judgment by a 
precipitate flight.^ 

Thus expelled from their native country by the hand 
of violence, Terah, with Abraham his son. Lot his grand- 
son, and others who acknowledged the GK>d of their 
fathers, took refuge in the land afterwards called Haran, 
in honour of their relative of that name, who died before 
they migrated from Ur. They remained in this country, 
in the peaceable practice of our rites, for about five years: 
but the fascinations of the Cabiric rites, strengthened by 
the force of ancient prepossessions and the practice of 
their neighbours, caused Terah and his son Nahor, who 
had long oscillated between the two opinions, to decide 
at length in favour of the splendid error; and they 
deviated from the practice of piety to the true Ood, and 

"* The Talmudists relate this incident m follows : — Ahraham, haying 
come to Ur of the Ghaldees, from his native countrj Haran, foa&d that 
they worshipped the sun, and adored it as god, and were ignorant of 
the First Cause. As was his custom, he argued with the heads of the 
city 3 and having demonstrated their error to them, and that the sun 
Was only a minister and one of the instroments of the Ahnighty Cretir 
tor, the king resolved to selce him, and he was imprisoned for some 
days. In the meanwhile he continued his arguments; and the king, 
fearing that he might bring over his subjects to his religion, and there- 
by occasion him the loss of his sceptre, confiscated his property and 
banished him to the confines of the East; and as, being an apostate 
ft*om idolatry, he was carsed by all those people, God assured him of 
his favour, saying, " I will bless them that bless thee, and I will curse 
him who curseth thee;" so that, although he was then under tiie male- 
diction of his enemies, the time would come when all nations would 
bless his name, as we now see fulfilled ; for not alone Israel, but many 
nations of the world, say, on blessing any one, " God put upon thee 
the blessing of Abraham." Maimonides relates this story in his 
Guide, testifying that he had seen it in Gentile chronicles uid books; 
but our sages, in the Guemara of Pesahim and Bati'a, Tana debe 
Sliahu, and various parts of Rabot, hold that Nimrod, Ring of Baby- 
lon, had Abraham thrown into the fire (as a punishment for his opini- 
ons), and that God, either directly or by means of the angel Michael, 
took him from it uninjored, as he subsequently did with Hananiah. 
Mishael, and Asariah. This is confirmed by the Penkim of Rabbi 
SUeser. who^ treating on the ten trials of Abraham, reUtes this as 
one. (Concil., voL L, p. 58.) 
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• 

letdmed to tbeir snperstitioDS." The Alinightyy th6r«A>re, 
selected Abraham for the subjeet of a peculiar reyelation ; 
he fleparated hun from his kindred, and with promises of 
supenor blessedness to himself and his posterity^ he sent 
him forth, accompained hj bis nephew Lot, into the land 
of Canaan, the place he had selected for his own peculiar 
residence ; and the scene on which his glory was to be 
'displayed to the world. 

Abraham, believing the promises of God, obeyed the 
divine command, without knowing where he went, or 
what danger he might encounter in entering on the pos- 
session of a land to which he had no claim by inheritance. 
Here he dwelt in tents with his family, looking for **a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.''^ And here God renewed the ancient covenant, 
which, appeared to be lost amongst mankind. 

After a residence of about three years in this country, 
Abraham was stimulated with a desire to propagate lus 
knowledge, and assert the honour of God in other 
countries, which were deeply impregnated with the 
defilements of idolatry. In the first rank of corrupted 
nations stood Egypt, and thither he resolved to go. 
Animated with the hopes of vindicating and restoring 
the worship of God, he introduced himself to the priesto 
by his knowledge of the mysteries acquired in the land of 
Cbaldea, and endeavoured to convince them of the great 
absurdity of their cosmogony, and the dishonour they did 
to God by encouraging the worship of dead men. He 
exhibited the superior advantages or the science which he 
practised and even initiated some of them into its mys- 
teries. But the temporal honours and emoluments they 
enjoyed were too valuable to be relinquished for a science 
whose rewards were deferred to a future state. The 
favour and countenance of their monarch, and the 
influence they had acquired in his councils, were objects 
of too great importance, even with the most learned and 
conscientious of them, to be changed, probably, for per* 
aecution or death ; and therefore, though they esteemed 
Abraham as a man of most extraordinary erudition and 
ability, they declined embracing his systems for reforming 
their religion and worship.^ 

•• Josh, xxiv., 2. "^ Heb. xi., 8-10, 

'^ Niool. Dajiuui.t in Euseb. Pr»p. Eran. 
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Abraham became so eminent throughout the world for 
his piety and learning, that from his example the kings of 
the surrounding nations, untainted with the stubborn 
policy of Egypt, were incited to study deeply the mys- 
teries of their national religion. But it was generally 
too much interwoven with the selfish designs of priests 
and hierophants to be renounced for a system of inferior 
splendour, though of greater purity and truth; and few 
nations were actually led to embrace the true religion 
through the pinciples of Masonry communicated by Abra- 
ham. 

The Persians were descended from Shem through his son 
Elam, and adhered to these principles for some time after 
they became a distinct nation ; until, either by the Cabin 
themselves or their descendants, they were seduced into 
the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, by the fascinating 
mysteries of these eminent men. The patriarch Abraham 
had the honour to convince them of their own erroneous 
practice.^ He reformed amongst them the rites of 
Masonry, and converted them to the worship of God, their 
Creator. The fame of his opposition to the Chaldean 
mysteries, the credit be had acquired in his disputations 
with the Egyptian priests, as well as his knowledge of 
ancient Masonry, had reached Persia; which induced 
some learned Persians to pay him a visit, for the purpose 
of stud3ing a science so much celebrated. Abraham 
complied with their wishes, and tauffht them the supe- 
riority of Masonry over the absurd rites of idolatry; 
shewed them how the light shined amidst the darkness 
of the heathen world, which the darkness could not possi- 
bly comprehend ; and imparted many valuable theological 
and philosophical secrets, to regulate their faith and 
practice, and wean them from the superstitious mysteries 
of their own depraved worship. 

On their return, these men succeeded in restoring the 
primitive religion, which, however, retained its influence 
only a very short time; for the wild and marvellous 
fables of error being more fascinating than the sober dic- 
tates of truth, they became more enamoured with the 
license of their former follies, after having reluctantly 
submitted to the restraints imposed by reason and reb- 
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gion. The diaqxuffltioiiB of Abraham on the comparatiye 
merits of light and dabkness being misunderstood, were 
perverted to lend a sanction to new and improbable 
superstitions. So great was the avidity with which 
they returned to their former errors, that, not content 
with practising Zabiism, they added to it the horrid and 
unnatural rites of Magiism ; which embraced the acknow 
ledgment of a God called Yazdan, or Light, who had 
existed from all eternity ; in opposition to an evil demon, 
called Ahraman, or Da&knbss, to whom they ascribed 
every evil that fell upon them. 

The prophecy of Enoch beiuff communicated to them, 
that the Lord should be reveled in the latter days in 
flaming fire, to take vengeance on the worshippers of 
fsklse gods, they miserably prostituted this great truth to 
advance the interests of superstition, and worshipped fire 
as the representative of Yazdan, or Light : hence, their 

Eriests were called Magi, which signifies worshippers of 
re. The Cabiric mysteries were remodelled in rersia by 
Zoroaster, and consecrated to the sun under the appella- 
tion of Mithras ;^ and this worship, supported by these 
rites, remained in Persia long after the introduction of 
Christianity into the world. 

Here we have a striking exemplification of the prone- 
ness of mankind to embrace a splendid error, rather than 
sober truth. The Cabiric rites, combining magnificence 
with mysterious secrecy, were received with unqualified 
and even tumultuous approbation, by almost every people 
to whom they were proposed ; while the sedate and unas- 
suming science which taught the placid worship of one 
God, unadorned with sumptuous statues or imposing 
embellishments, was rejected by all mankind, except a 
select portion of the descendants of Abraham. 

Abraham returned from the land of Egypt, and settled 
at Mamre, after dividing the unoccupied land in Canaan 
with his nephew Lot, and built an altar to the Lord, for 
the more convenient practice of the rites of his religion. 
About this time the Assyrians made war upon the cities 
of the Plain, which were become the residence of Lot, 
and not only obtained a complete victory over their kings, 
but took Lot and all his family and substance, and carried 
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them awAjy with the purpote of ■elling fhem as Avrm. 
Abraham received early mtelligence of the captivity <^ 
his relations, and arming his followers, pursued the Assy- 
rians, and overtook the rear of their army, which had 
charge of the prisoners, at Dan. With the small force 
he had suddenly collected he immediately attacked the 
enemy with courage and resolution, and rescued the 

Srisoners and spoil out of their hands. Melchizedek or 
hem resided at Salem, and maintained the true patri- 
archal dignity of king, priest, and prophet, living m the 
immediate practice of our science, and the genuine worship 
of the most high God. Hearing of Abraham's success, 
he went out ceremoniously to meet him on his return ; 
publicly applauded his courage and conduct, and rewarded 
him with a solemn benediction, in his official capacity of 
a true and regularly constituted priest of the true Ood. 

A short time after this transaction, which conferred on 
Abraham a great share of reputation amongst the nations 
around him, God promised him a son, in answer to his 
prayers, whose posterity should be as the stars of heaven 
for multitude; and covenanted to give his seed the 
land of Canaan for an inheritance. 

Sarah, his wife, continuing barren, Abraham took her 
maid Hagar for his concubine,^^ and she bare him Ishmael, 
whom Abraham acknowledged as the child of promise ; 
and he was not undeceived till Ishmael was twelve or 
thirteen years of age. The Lord Jbhovah appeared to 
him, and declared that the child to whose posterity he 
had promised the land of Canaan should be bom of Sarah 
his wife ; but that Ishmael also should be the father of a 
great nation. 

The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, having de- 
generated from the principles inculcated by Noah, were 
addicted to every species of abominable wickedness. 

*^ ''We need not refer to profane history," says Dr. Tavlor, "for 
proofs of the connection between the ancient Egyptians and the yarious 
nomad races of shepherd-kin^, to which the Hebrews belonged. 
Abraham, the founder of their race. Tisited £gypt, and entered into 
friendly relations with its ruler. Hagar, and, perliaps, other natiTet 
of Egypt, aoeompinied him on his return to Canaan. There is even 
reason to believe that, during this yisit, he profited by the learning of 
the Egyptians ; for tne records of his family history become mudi 
more ample and minute in their details, after the account of the 
pstriarch^s yisit to ligypt" (Monuments of ilgypt, p. 2.) 
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JsHOTAH appeared to Abraham in the plams of liamie,^ 
and renewea the promise of a son by his wife. He fur- 
ther revealed the heavy judgments about to be inflicted 
on that devoted city, of which Lot was an inhabitant, 
for the accumulated sins of its population. Abraham, 
trembling for the safetv of his own connections, undertook 
to intercede for the salvation of the city, and received an 
assurance that if ten men, unpolluted with the prevailing 
vices of the city, could be found amongst its inhabitants, 
their virtues should redeem the rest. The conditions of 
this test could not be complied with ; and after the safety 
of Lot, his wife, and two daughters was provided for, the 
cities were utterlv destroyed by fire from heaven ; and 
the very site swallowed up, and converted into a lake of 
the most pestilential qualities. 

Abraham now removed to Gerar, a Philistine city, with 
his family; and Abimelech, its monarch, being struck 
with the beauty of Sarah, proposed to marry her, as the 
sister of Abraham. He appears to have possessed some 
knowledge of that science which teaches the worship of 
God in spirit and truth ; for when he thus erred in covet- 
ing the wife of Abraham, God vouchsafed to appear to 
him in a dream, and expostulated with him on his viola 
tion of the laws of hospitality, in endeavouring to deprive 
the sojourner of his wife. But Abimelech, terrified at 
the recollection of the judgments God had inflicted on 
the cities of the Plain, appealed to the Lord in defence 
of his integrity, and was justified ; for God said, ** I know 
that thou didst this in the integrity of thy heart, for I 

*' A curioas legend is related by the Rabbi Eliezer reepoctiiig this 
▼iait. He aaya, Uiat when Abraham went to fetch a oalf from the 
herd, the animal took refuse in a cave ; that, in following it, he dia- 
ooyered the sepulchre of Adam and Eve ; and saw their bodies in full 
presenration, with lamps burning, which sent forth a delicious per- 
nime. Abraham afterwards proposed to purchase the ground where 
this cave was situated ; but the owners, knowing that hia descendants 
were to occupy the land, refused their consent, except on the condition 
of his swearing that they, i. €., the Jebusites, should not be dispos- 
sessed. Abraham took the required oath, which they engraved on 
two bronze images, and placed in the fortress, which acted as talismans 
for their preservation. Hence, in the time of David, the Jebusites 
said, *^ Except thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not 
come in hither " (2 Sam. v., 6) ; alluding to these images, which had 
eves, but did not see. and feet, but could not walk. Joab took awa^ 
the images, and the tfebuaites oeoame tribntary. 

9 
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also withheld thee from siimiiig against me: therefore 
suffered I thee not to touch her. Now, therefore, restore 
the man his wife ; for he is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live ; and if thou restore her 
not, know thou, that thou shalt surely die, and all that 
are thine."^ And God recommended him to cultivate 
the friendship of Abraham, bv whom he should learn 
more perfectly the true way of His worship and reason- 
able service. Abimelech profited by this vision, and 
with the assistance of Phicol, his chief captain, prevailed 
on Abraham to enter into covenant with him, that he 
might be successful in all his public and private under- 
takings. The sign and token of this covenant were 
seven ewe lambs, the word Beersheba; and it was ratified 
by the solemn obligation of an oath. 

Sarah was now delivered of the child of promise, in 
the hundredth year of Abraham's age, whom he named 
Isaac, and circumcised on the eighth day. The birth of 
this child proved a cause of rejection, both to Hagar and 
Ishmael. In this remarkable transaction between Abra- 
ham and his Egyptian servant is displayed the difference 
between bond and freb. Abraham made a grand festival 
at the weaning of his son Isaac, because he was the child 
of promise, and bom of a free woman. But Ishmael, 
bom of a bond-maid, and brought up under her direction, 
was addicted to many vicious habits, arising out of the 
contaminated education of his mother in Egypt. At this 
ffreat feast, Sarah detected Ishmael mocking and perplex- 
mg her son, on account of the great preparatioqs that 
were making to celebrate his ablactation. Fearing lest 
Isaac should be contaminated by the effects of evil exam- 
plCf she conjured Abraham to cast out the bond-woman 
and her son ; and urged, as an incitement to this apparent 
act of injustice, that the sou of the bond-woman could 
not unite in the inheritance with her son Isaac. She 
knew that from the loins of Isaac should issue a great 
and mighty people, who should serve the Lord with 
freedom, fervency, and zeal, and in whom all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed ; and feared that, if the 
two youths should be brought up together, Isaac might 
imperceptibly imbibe some of IshmaePs depraved and 

*' Gen. XX., 6, 7. 
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daviah principles, being apprehensive tiiat the minds of 
slaves contained a species ot contamination and servility, 
distinct from the honourable and uncorrupted mould m 
which the mind of the freebom is formed and brought to 
maturity. Influenced by these considerations, she urged 
the dismissal of Ishmael with great warmth and earnest- 
ness. The severity of this request, however, raised some 
degree of compunction in the breast of Abraham ; and, 
with all the tenderness and solicitude which a parent 
feels for the preservation of his offspring, he hesitated 
to comply with his wife's injunctions, and put up his 
petitions to Qod for advice and assistance in this trying 
extremity. But the Lord, who had pronounced that 
Ishmael should be a wild man, his hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against him,^ thought proper 
to divest him of Abraham's protection, that he might be 
prepared to convey a peculiar character to his posterity, 
and to rely on his own exertions alone for support in 
every extremity of his fortune. Hence, Abraham was 
commanded to send away Hagar and her son, because in 
Isaac alone the promises of peculiar blessedness centred. 
Hagar and Ishmael were therefore banished from his 
presence, and all his property and substance were inher- 
ited by Isaac ; together with the privileges of birthright, 
the sacerdotal, prophetical, and regal functions over his 
family.^ 

The typical sacrifice which Abraham was directed to 
make upon the summit of Mount Moriah is the next 
masonic transaction which the history of the world dis- 
plays in this period, and is one of the three grand offerings 
which have consecrated the floor of a Masons' lodge.^ 

The sacrifice of Isaac was a sacrifice of atonement, 



" Gen. xvi., 12. 

*' Ishmael was at least fifteen years of age when he left his ikther's 
hoase, and wa^ very expert with his bow. He procured a plentiftd 
Bupplj of provision in the desert of Beersheba by archery ; and water 
was miraculously supplied in this barren waste by the visible inter- 
ference of God himsell^ who continued his protection until the descend- 
ants of Ishmael became a very numerous and powerful people. 

** The true notion of a sacrifice is, an offering, by an authorized 
person, of some animal, first killed and then placed upon an altar, and 
consumed by fire, as an humble acknowledgment of Uod's power and 
goodness to mankind, in their creation and preservation troat evil ; or 
as a Ml atonement for the defilements of sin. 
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and, according to the rites of the patriarchal worship, if 
he had heen offered, he must have fallen by the hand of 
his father. Isaac had attained the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and, by the sweetness of his disposition and 
urbanity of his manners, had not only endeared himself 
to his aged parents, but had conciliated the affections of 
all his kinsfolk and acquaintance. But at this period, 
when Abraham hoped to close his career with joy, in the 
assurance of leaving his inheritance in the possession of 
a son who would keep the commandments of God and 
practise that mode of pure worship recommended by the 
Deity himself, he unexpectedly received this paralyzing 
command : — '* Take now tfav son, thine only son Isaac 
whom thou lovest, and get tliee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of ! ''^ Abraham , though 
doubtless surprised at such a peremptory order, suppressed 
the tenderness of parental feeling, and obeyed the divine 
injunction. ^^He rose up early in the morning, and 
saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with 
him, and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for the 
bumt-oflfering, and rose up, and went unto the place of 
which God had told him ;"^ reflecting on the chequered 
and variegated scenes of this sublunary state of exist- 
ence. 

The obedience of Abraham, in offering his son, was 
founded on the strictest belief in the power and promises 
of God ; for, though it had been declared that m Isaac 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed, yet, when 
he had built an altar on Mount Moriah, he fearlessly 
bound Isaac and laid him thereon, and stretched forth 
his arm to slay him, '* accounting tiiat God was able to 
raise him up, even from the dead ; from whence also he 
received him in a figure."^ It pleased the Lord, how- 
ever, after the faith of Abraham bad been proved by his 
obedience, to arrest his outstretched arm, and to provide 
a more agreeable victim in the stead of Isaac, pointing 
out a ram entansled in a thicket by his horns, as 
a substitute for the human sacrifice he was about to 
offer. 



«'G«.zziL,2. «* Ibid zxii., S. 

'• Hsb. xi^ 19. 
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"Bj this traiiMctioDy Abraham was made acquainted 
with the mystery of human redemption ^'^ he saw the 
day of Christ and was glad.^ And this is a complete 
answer to those who assert that Masonry contains no 
Christianity ; for this prominent illustration of Masonry, 
tiie offering of Isaac, was the most significant type of 
the blessings to be conveyed to man by the influence of 
Christianity, that was ever revealed to a human being. 
Indeed, Christianity is the perfection of our institution ; 
for, if the great duties of Christianity be, as its Divine 
Author has assured us, the performance of our duty to 
Qod, our neighbour, and ourself," it has directly the 
same tendency as Masonry, which inculcatoB, as an object 
of primary importance, the performance of precisely the 
same duties. Christianity recommends love to God,'" the 
sacred Trinity in Unity ; so does Masonry. Christianity 
inculcates brotherly love,^ relief,^ and truth f* Masonry 
inculcates the same thing. Christianity and Masonry 
unite in enforcing the necessity of faith, hope, and 
charity ; and both say, ^' the greatest of these is charity."" 
The four cardinal virtues, temperance, fortitude, pru- 
dence, and justice, are amongst the number of both tneir 
objects of general illustration; and both equally enforce 
the necessity of a holy life, through faith in a mediator, 
from the most awful subjects of contemplation which can 
impress a human beinff, viz.^ death, resurrection, and an 
eternal existence in a mture state of happiness or misery, 
to be determined by the deeds done in this probationary 
state. 



'* ThU WS8 the jMxyper type and repnsentotion of the death of Ohiiat. 
Imac was born of Sarah, contraiy to the common coarse of Natore, 
and Jeeus Christ was so bom of a pure yirgin. Three days elapsed 
from the command to sacrifice Isaac (from which time Abraham looked 
on him as dead) and the offerin^^ when he was, as it were, restored 
to life ; and {ireciaely the same time elapsed between the actual death 
and resurrection of Christ. Isaac carried the wood to tibe t<^ <tf Moriah 
for lus own sacrifice ; and Christ bare the cross on which he was to 
be suspended to the summit of Calvarj, an adjoining mountain. Isaac 
submitted without a murmur to be l>ound and laid on the altar for 
sacrifice ; and Christ ycduntarilj offered up his 1^ upon the cross as 
an eternal sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of the world. 

*^ JohnTiiL,6d. " MartL xii., SS. 

■* 1st EpUt. St John. '« 1 John ir., 21. 

•» Acts iT^ 34^ 37. •• 2 Oor. ziii*, 8. 

" 1 Oor. xiii., 18. 
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Who, then, shall say that Masonry contains no Christi- 
anity ? Or rather, who shall assert that its illustrations 
are not principally Christian ? For, if the virtues and 
doctrines I have enumerated be Christian virtues and 
doctrines, they are also masonic ; nay, they contain, with 
their parallels, the whole system of Speculative Masonry; 
and 1 do not know, were Masonry minutely analyzed, 
that it contains a single illustration which does not 
enforce a Christian doctrine, or recommend a Christian 
virtue. If Masonry contain no Christianity, why are our 
Lodges dedicated to Saint John the Evangelist?"" and 

'" The old Lectures of Masonry ask, '* What is the chief reason why 
our Lodges are dedicated to St. John ? — In the time of the Palestine 
wars, the masonic knishts, having united with those of St. John of 
Jerusalem to fight agamst the infidels, they placed themselves under 
the protection of ttuit saint ; and proving victorious in battle, they 
screed, after returning thanks to God, that the Lodges of Masons 
should for ever be dedicated to God and holy St. John." I regret to 
add that the reformers of our Lectures have banished the two great 
parallels with the holy Lodge at Jerusalem from the system of Free- 
masonry ; and with them aU the accompanying references to Chris- 
tianity; an innovation which ought not to have received any pablic 
sanction. Our American brethren are more just to the memory of the 
two parallels ; and I quote with pleasure a paragraph from the Prize 
Essay of Cotnp. Blanchard Powers, published in the American Masonic 
Register for January, 1842. ^^ Shall we call your attention once more 
to the notice of our Patron Saints ? What an example of devotedness 
to the cause of religion did those two sainted Masons exhibit! The 
elder John was so aloof to the pageantry of the world, that his nument 
was of camel's hair, and his meat locusts and wild honey ; but his 
voice was heard in the wilderness of Judea — Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. The younger John was not less inde&tigable in 
promoting the true cause of religion ; and his life was absorbed and 
swallowed up in the love of his Divine Master. Their virtues are 
worthy oi imitation, and their examples were noble and praiseworthy. 
Their names will descend to the latest generations, as the first most 
eminent Christian patrons of ancient Craft Masonry." Alas ! they 
have been banished by anthority from English Free-masonry ; whose 
Lectures omit all reference to ^ Him that was taken up to the pinnade 
of the Holy Temple." They omit the interpretation of the Jive steps, 
representing the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Saviour; the reference of the eleven steps to the number of the apos- 
tles after Judas had been excluded ; and other Christian allusions in 
the Craft Lectures have been carefully expunged. And the references 
in the R. A. to the promise of a Redeemer at the Fall — the prophecy 
of Shilo, &0.J have lUl been designedly withdrawn. Why is this ? I 
am afraid no satisfactory reply can l>e afforded. I take this opportu- 
nity of declaring, most explicitly, that if I had not been fhlly convinced 
that Free-masonry is a system of Christian ethics : — ^that it contributes 
its aid to point the way to the Grand Lodge above, through the cross 
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why are our solemn attestations ratified by an appeal to 
the truth of God declared in the Gospels? 

Bnt it is said that no institutions can assimilate whose 
origins are not coeval ; and as Masonry was introduced 
on this fflobe at its first creation, and Christianity four 
thousand years afterwards, it follows that Masonry and 
Christianity cannot be assimilated as sister institutions. 

To say nothing of the major, the minor of this argu- 
ment is untrue. Masonry, to the inhabitants of this 
globe, was, indeed, coeval with its creation ; but the same 
may be said of Christianity, if the Scriptures are to be 
believed; for they ascribe the salvation of mankind, both 
under the patriarchal and the Mosaic dispensations, to 
faith in Jesus Christ. It was through faith in the promised 
Messiah that Enoch was translated. By the exercise of 
the same faith, Noah was saved amidst the general 
destruction of the world. By the same faith, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and all others celebrated for 
their piety in the Old Testament, were approved, and 
obtained a good report, though they received not the 
promises, which rested in Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.^ Hence it may be deduced, that the only 
true and permanent religion, from the creation of this 
globe, is what we now term Christianity ; and if Masonry 
be founded on that universal system of religion which 
is calculated to make men good and virtuous, it must be 
assimilated with Christianity, as the only existing religion 
which encourages the kindly afiections of the human 
heart. 

It is true that Masonry isn ot confined exclusively to 

of Christ, I should ne^er bsTO been found amoi^ the number of its 
«dTocate& Fortunately, the general orders of the Grand Lodge enable 
every brother to retain those old landmarks at his pleasure $ and it is 
to be hoped that, in this Christian country, few Masters of Lodges 
will be induced to abandon them. In the year 1819 the Duke of Sus- 
sex, in an address to the brethren in Grand Lodge, immediately after 
the revised Lectures had been promulgated, said : — ^^ That it was his 
opinion, that so long as the Master of any liodge observed exactly the 
landmarks dTthe Craft, he was at liberty to give the Lectures in the 
language best suited to the character of tlw Lodge over which he 
presided. And that, any Masterof a Lodge, on visiting another Lodge, 
and approving of the Lectures delivered theiein, is at liberty to pro- 
mulgate the same from the Chair in his own Lodge, provided he has 
previously perfected himself in the instructions of the Master in the 

asaid Lodge." (Quarterly Com., Dec, 1819.) 

Vide Heb. xi. 
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Christianity, but embraces all that is great and good in 
every religion under the sun, because it confines its 
excitements to the practice of morality, whatever the 
system of faith may be ; because it is an institution of 
charity or brotherly love, and is not, consequently, a 
system of faith, but of practice ; but it does not embrace, 
or lend the most indirect sanction to any religious insti- 
tution which diverges, in the smallest degree, from the 
systematic worship of one God, the Creator and Qovemor 
of the world. But Masonry is more peculiarly adapted 
to the genius of the Christian than any other religion, 
because in Christianity nothing is erroneous; and, if 
Masonry be actually the beautiful system we believe and 
acknowledge it to be, it can only be assimilated with a 
pure religion. The professors of other religions may, 
mdeed, urge the same plea, but, as truth must have some 
irrefutable standard of reference, our claims are founded 
on the most ancient and most singularly protected books 
in the world ; books which carry an internal evidence of 
their authenticity, which no force of argument has been 
able to remove. In a word, the existence of Masonry in 
these times, purified from the defilements which it con- 
tracted by an incorporation with false systems of worship, 
in every age, and amongst every people for many suc- 
cessive centuries, sufficiently evinces that its origin was 
pure; and that, though debased by idolatry, amidst the 
moral darkness which obscured the world during the 
long reign of superstition, when the true religion laid 

E rostrate the usurpations of idolatrous worship, Masonry 
ailed the great work of reformation, and appeared 
amongst mankind pure and bright as in the days of 
Enoch, Abraham, Moses, or Solomon. 

The conclusion, then, is this: Masonry on our globe 
was coeval with true religion, which we now call Christi- 
anity; was originally considered a beautiful handmaid 
to religion, and from this belief was incorporated by the 
descendants of Noah into every new system formed by 
the varjdng fancies of vicious and designing men ; hence 
its universality as a speculative or an operative pursuit; 
its essence continued visible amidst the fluctuations of 
all religious systems, and was more or less expanded as 
they approximated to, or diverged from, the only true 
plan 01 divine worship. 
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PERIOD IV. 



OHAPTBR VU. 

On Symholical InstruetUm, 

The great end and design of Masonry is to make men 
virtuous and happy by the inculcation of moral precepts, 
enforced by the most engaging considerations that can 
be presented to the mind. The medium of instruction 
usea by our ancient brethren, and still preserved pure 
and unimpaired, was by visible symbols, in which precepts 
of morahty were curiously enfolded and veiled from 
common observation. Thus in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, a child, an old man, a hawk, a fish, and a river- 
horse, properly arranged, were intended to express this 
precept: '^Let all mankind from youth to old age, know 
that the gods hate impudence."^ 

**In tins hieroglyphic system, the hero-gods not only 

^ The disooveries which have heen made in Egypt siiioe the first 
edition of this work was printed have rendered the above inteipre- 
tation questionable. Spineto says, " Our knowledge of hieroglyphics 
amoanted literally to nothing, when the French goTemment sent 
an exj^edition into Erypt, most liberally provided with a select body 
of anttqoaries and architects, surveyors, naturalists, and. draughtsmen, 
to discover, copy, and carry away all that was fitted to explain the 
sdentifio and hterary knowledge of that country. On their return, 
tfaey published a splendid account of their labours, in which idl the 
perfection and elegance which can possibly belong to printing and 
engraving have been exhibited ; and nothinff can exceea the fidelity 
and exactness with which the several MSS. and inscriptions have 
been represented.'* From tiiis period the interpretation of Egyptian 
hieif^ypliics has assumed the zorm of a system ; snd ChampoDion 
has fiunished a regular series of faieroglypmoal charaoters, which are 
capable of being used phonetically, or as the letters of an alphabet, 
and apply to most of the cases of hieroglynhics which occur on the 
monuments of tiiat oountcy. (See the Tbeooratio Philosophy, p 
183.) 
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represented and were symbols of the supreme gods and 
subordinate deities, but they had, each, their animal 
symbol, to represent their peculiar power, energy, and 
administration; and their figures were compounded of 
one part or other of their symbols, to express more 
sensibly the natural effects of divine energy attributed 
to them. Thus Osiris, when he represented the power 
and all-seeing providence of the Supreme Being, had a 
human body with a hawk's head, and a sceptre in his 
hand, and decorated with the other regalia or ensigns 
of royalty. Orus was represented with a staff or pillar, 
the capital of which was surmounted by the head of the 
upupa, to signify, hj the variegated feathers of that 
bird, the beautiful variety of the Creation. In one of 
his hands he held a lituus, to denote the harmony of the 
system ; and a gnomon in the other to show the perfect 
proportion of its parts. Behind him was a triangle in-- 
scribed in a circle^ to signify that the world was made 
by the unerring wisdom of God. He had sometimes a 
cornucopia in his hand, to denote the fertility and pro- 
duction of the earth."* 

This method of communicating instruction was ab- 
solutely necessary in the Pythagorean school, where 
each probationer was enjoined a nve years' silence. A 

frreat precept of this school was wdpimv anexiod'm, abstain 
rom beans. This was principally intended as a persua- 
sive to continence, and to refrain from the contagion of 
illicit amours : for Pythagoras inculcated science upon his 
disciples as the best incentive to the practice of^ moral 
virtue. This emblematical species oi instruction was 
equally delicate and just, and served to inspire the mind 
with the noble ardour of emulation, and love of truth 
and virtue. The precepts of Pjrthagoras were, indeed, 
all veiled in allegory : for Jamblichus saith,' ** He used 
to propound an infinite number of significations to his 
disciples by short and pithy sentences, in a symbolical 
manner. The most divine Pythagoras wrapped up 
sparks of truth, for such as could kindle them, m a con- 
cise way of speech, treasuring up in hidden sentences 
most abundant theories, as ^dojniis, io6Tije, friendship, eqoar 

* Smith's Use and Abuse of Masonzj. 

* JamUiohoB, cap. 29, p. 146 
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lity; n6afioe» world, or heayeoy and the famoufl word 

"The first Hermes," says the Chevalier Ramsay, "in- 
vented the ingenious art of expressing all sorts of sounds 
by the different combinations of a few letters ; an inven- 
tion most wonderful for its simplicity, but not sufficiently 
admired, because it is common : besides this manner of 
writing, there was another, which was consecrated to 
divine things, and which few persons understood. Tris- 
megistus expresses the virtues and passions of the soul, 
the actions and the attributes of the gods, by the figures 
of animals, insects, plants, stars and divers other sym- 
bolical characters : hence it is, that sphynxes, serpents, 
birds, and crocodiles were placed in their ancient temples, 
and upon their obelisks ; but these were not the objects 
of their Worship. Trismegistus concealed the mysteries 
of religion under hieroglyphics and allegories, and ex- 
posed nothing to the eyes of the vulgar but the beauties 
of his morality. This has been the method of the sages 
in all times, and of the great legislators in all countries: 
these divine men were sensible that corrupted minds 
could have no relish for heavenly truths till the heart 
was purified from its passions; for which reason they 
spread over religion a secret veil, which opens and van- 
ishes when the eyes of the understanding are able to 
support its brightness.''^ 

%e same system of instruction was practised by the 
Jews under the Patriarchal as well as under the Mosaic 

^ Some of the most celebrated eymbols of PythagoraB are thos ez* 
plained by Jamblichus : — *' Saonnoe and worBoip barefoot^" signifies 
that, in the worship of Grod, we ought to diy^t oarselves of those 
passions which degrade our nature, and go into his presence pure and 
tmoontaminated by any human defilement. " Keep a tongue of good 
TeporU following the gods," carries its own explanation with it. 
*^Take off your right Moe first, but put your left foot first into the 
basin,*' is an earnest recommendation to prudence and actLvity ; that 
good actions may be performed, and bad ones rejected. *' Pass not 
over a balance," recommends justice and temperance in eyery pur- 
suit. ** Engraye not the image of Ood in a nnff," refers to the im 
materiality of the gods, who ouji^t to be worwipped without any 
yisible symbol. ** Take not eyer^ one by the right hand," that is, 
contract not friendship with the uninitiated, but confine your esteem 
to those who, by long trial and probation, haye been found faithful 
and worthy of your confidence. 

* Trayels of Cyras, L 3. 
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dispensation. The prophecies were frequently delivered 
symbolically. Thus the Holy Land is termed God's vine- 
yard by Isaiah and other prophets. The hiding of Jere- 
miah's girdle implied the destruction of idolaters,* as the 
breaking of a bottle did that of Jerusalem in general.' 
Ezekiel pourtrayed the filthiness of the Jews by the 
scum of a boiling pot,^ and the union of Judah and 
Israel by joining together two sticks.* The series of 
prophecies uttered by Daniel, comprehending every 
material transaction which should take place in the 
world to the end of time, are all delivered in the same 
manner : and the Founder of Christianity explained to 
his disciples the mysteries shadowed beneath his symbols, 
but he spake unto the rest of the world in parables, 
^hich, without embracing his faith, they were unable to 
understand.^® 

To fill the mind with images which may present them- 
selves in every transaction of life, which, if evil, may call 
loudly upon the conscience to shun the danger, is surely 
a medium not to be despised, particularly when recom- 
mended by such high and unequivocal sanctions. When 
engaged in sinful practices, if any object appear in which 
IS wrapped up a familiar precept, indicating the punish- 
ment of sin, how insignificant soever that object may 
appear to an eye unenlightened by the rays which bum 
around it. if it arouse the sinner to a sense of his duty, 
and cause him to abandon his evil pursuits, it has per- 
formed a service over which angels shall rejoice, though 
fastidious mortals may ridicule such a medium, and pro- 
nounce it trifling and absurd. 

The uninitiated may urge the absurdity of squares and 
and compasses, mallets and chisels, because, being mere 
instruments of labour, they do not present immediately to 
the mind any visible tendency to the cultivation of moral 
virtue* But were the useful lessons they contain openly 
displayed and fully comprehended. Masonry would no 
longer be an object of ridicule or aspersion, but would 
occupy the first rank amongst those human sciences 
which confessedly promote the benefit of mankind. 
From the chequered graundtoork of a Masons' lodge to 

* Jer. xiii. f Ibid. xix. * £xek. xxiv. 

• Ibid. zxzTii.« 16. « Mark iv., 11. 
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ite splendid snd celestfel eoveriM^gj it contains no point, 
party or secret, which does not convey a fund of valuable 
information. The Mason, in his ftill clothing, is a striking 
emblem of integrity, and a perfect model of wisdom, 
strength, and beauty. The white apron, gloves, and 
wand, which are characteristic of his profession, have a 
direct reference to the innocence and purity with which 
he ought to be invested, by an adherence to the invaluable 
lessons which they contain. In all ages, and amongst 
all people, white robes have been assumed as character- 
istic of innocence and purity. Such were the robes 
worn by the priests of Egypt and Greece, the Druids of 
Ghiul and Britain, the Bramins of India, the Gymnoso- 
phists of Persia, &c. And in such garments, under the 
Uhristian dispensation, were the catechumens habited 
after baptism, to express the puritv they had obtained 
through the performance of that initiatory rite. 

The universal extent of our Lodge, referring to the 
unlimited obligation of Masonry, is well expressed by 
Zophar, in his masonic address to Job : — '* It is as high as 
heaven, deeper than hell ; the measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the sea."^^ It stands 
due east and west, that its governors may behold the 
rising and the setting of the sun, with sentiments of 
devotion and gratitude to Him who appointed that lumi- 
nary as a blessing to his creatures. Its peculiar situation 
is in the vale of Jehoshaphat. The highest of hills or the 
lowest of valleys was in ancient times accounted most 
sacred. Thus tradition placed the peculiar residence of 
God on the summit of Mount Horeb; and Ezekiel 
declares that, ** on the top of the mountain, the whole 
limit thereof round shall be most holy."" The Bible^ 
square^ and c(mpas8 point out the sacred source of his 
faith, and the rectitude of his practice ; for, while the 
former, which is always open in the Lodge, is considered 
the rule and standard of his faith and hope, the two latter 
have the same reference to his life and actions. The 
Bible is the sacred compact between God and man ; for 
in that Holy Book the divine will, in essentials, is so clearly 
revealed that he who runs mav read; and the way of 
salvation is so explicitly pointed out, that the sojourner 

>^ Job zi., 8, 9 >* Eiek. zliii., 12. 
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diall not err therein. The cowpan is appropriated to the 
Grand Master, as the supreme governor of the institution, 
because it is the most comprehensive and useful instru* 
ment in forming plans and designB, which belong exclu- 
sively to his provmce ; for, on the art and judgment with 
which he applies this instrument, depend the genend 
beauty and harmony of the whole. The $auare belongs 
to the brethren in ffeneral, because their ooliffations are 
founded upon, and they are consequently bound to square 
their actions by, the principles of virtue and right reason. 
From these visible symbols, Masonry teaches, in its 
beautiful and expressive phraseology, to keep within 
compass, and act upon the square with all mankind, 
but more particularly with brethren. And this is con- 
sistent with the teaching of Christianity. St. Paul has 
interpreted this precept in his truly masonic address to 
the Galatians : — ^^ As we have, therefore, opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are 
of the household of faith."^ 

The jewdsj both movable and immovable, have a signi- 
ficant reference to what is most dear and valuable to man 
in this mortal state ; exposed, as he is, to sorrow, sick- 
ness, pain, and adversity. The square is an instrument by 
which truth and perfection are attained in all manner of 
architecture; and consequently recommends morality 
and justice in all our commerce with mankind. The 
levd 18 an emblem of equality, and demonstrates, that as 
we are descended from the same stock, partake of the 
same nature, and share the same hope, we ought strictly 
to render imto others the same measure of kindness and 
affection which, in similar circumstances, we should 
require of them. The plumb is an emblem of integritv, 
and admonishes to walk uprightly in our station ; to hold 
the scale of justice in equal poise; to observe the happy 
medium between intemperance and rigid self-denial ; and 
to make our passions and prejudices coincide with the 
straight line of duty. The tracing board refers to the 
correct plans and designs traced by the Great Architect 
of the Universe in the Holy Bible, which constitute the 
summit and perfection of a Mason's faith and hope. We 
have also other emblematical jewels, to denote the 

" QaL vi„ 10. 
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^ man in its progress from infancy to old age, from 
ignorance to knowledge. In the dawn of life, unculti- 
vated Nature feels its own inferiority, and is like a rough 
and shapeless stone newly taken from the quarry, which 
requires the skilful hand of patient industry to mould it 
into form. Manhood succeeds, and the ripening faculties, 
emulating perfection, press on with diligence and assi- 
duity, to the great object of rational attainment. And 
when old age comes on, the placid mind, reflecting on a 
well-spent life, devoted to acts of piety and virtue, looks 
forward to another and a better state of existence, where, 
infinitely perfect, it will be filled with the fulness of 
God. This state of mind may be aptly compared to a 
well-wrouffht and Ughlj-polis/ted cubical 9ton^^ accurately 
exact in all its lines ana angles ; which, though minutely 
tried with the sauare and compass, will be pronounced 
good, perfect, and complete. 

That most brilliant virtue, prudence^ is represented in 
a Masons' lodge by a blazing stavj which is placed in the 
centre, that every Mason's eye may be upon it, to expand 
his heart and influence his actions ; that his conscience 
may never condemn him for exceeding the bounds which 
prudence prescribes, and that he may always be animated 
with the cheering reflection of its unqualified approba- 
tion. The starry zone of prudence, like the broad and 
spangled ecliptic, illuminated with studs of brilliant stars, 
which circumscribes the universe, forms the sacred enve- 
lope of all human virtues. 

The groundufork of a Lodge points out the recurrence 
of prosperity and adversity with which the life of man is 
vane^ated and chequered; and administers the most 
soothing consolation under the pressure of calamity or 
affliction. It displays the God of all comfort in his 
dispensations of mercy and justice; and shews that how- 
ever man may be exalted above his species here on earth, 
while blest with prosperity and animated with strength, 
and health, and spirits, in the humble grave all are on a 
level, death destrojring all human distinctions, for the 
dust of the most potent monarch is not distinguishable 
from the dust of the lowly pauper. Thus is humility 
inculcated; and thus are we instructed^ submit with 



'^ The immoTsble jewels, aooordiog to our ancient brethren, were 
called the trestle-boara, the rough ashlar, and the broached thnmeL 
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eheerful resigiuition to the dispenBatimis of Providence » 
assured that the hand which gives can, also, take away* 
This is a subject that affords ample scope for illustration, . 

and has a rank assigned to it in we Looge commensurate | 

with its high and paramount importance. 

The covering of a Lodge is that superb canopy spread 
over it by the Almighty Creator of all things. The olue, 
purple, and crimson covering of the first temple erected 
to the exclusive worship of God by Moses in the wilder- 
ness, was a striking symbol of this splendid arch, illumi- 
nated with the rays of that great and burning luminary 
which conveys life, light, and motion to all earthly 
things. The ground and covering are connected by means 
of a ladder consisting of three principal steps^ ana resting 
on the Holy Bible ; by which every Mason, who firmly 
exercises the virtues they represent, hopes to leave 
behind the unsatisfactory pursuits of mortality; and 
mount, with the angels m Jacob's vision, to a better 
country, even the holy city of Grod. 

These three principal steps have a direct reference to 
three theological virtues. Faith, Hope, and Charitt, 
of which, Charity possesses the highest and most dis- 
tinguished rank : and the reason of this will be evident, 
if we distinctly consider the exclusive properties of these 
virtues, and deduce from thence the incomparable excel- 
lence of universal charity. 

Faith is a firm and sincere assent to the fundamental 
truths of religion, the being of a God, the divinity of 
Christ, the Saviour and Judge of mankind, a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and the means and condi- 
tions of avoiding the one and securing the other. This 
faith, as the true basis of all religion, is the first incentive 
to holiness ; and, through its medium, we are justified, 
accepted, and finally received. 

Hope is an earnest and well-assured expectation of 
escaping threatened dangers, and obtaining promised 
rewards. The simple act of faith or belief in the 
existence of a heaven to reward, and a hell to pumsh, 
without knowing how to obtain the former and avoid 
the latter, would be a state of suspense, dark and appalling 
as the shades of midnight, without a ray to cheer us in 
our passage through the ffloomy vale : hence arise the 
consolations of Hope, which prompt us to a steady 
perseverance in the path of duty, that we may finally 
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Bunaount all impeding obitaelM, and reodve the eternal 
rewards of our virtuous endeavours. 

Ghjjutt, in its greatest latitude, is an ardent love of 
Qodf united with an unfeigned aflfection for all his 
creatures. The love of GK>d naturally inspires the love 
of our brother,^^ created by the same Architect, formed 
of the same clay, springing from the same common 
parent, and cementea by the most indissoluble ties. The 
love of our brother is one of the imncipal conditions of 
our initiation into God's friendship, who is the father 
and generous preserver of us all. Hence, if the vivifying 
beams of Goa's love be not shed abroad in the heart, 
there will exist little fraternal affection ; but the common 
bond of Masonry and religion being violated, there can be 
no hopes of good fruit proceedinff from so impure a stock, 
and thus both are calumniated from the vicious conduct 
of some of their professors. Charity is not capable of a 
more restricted sense: for, if it be disunited from the 
love of God, and understood, simply, of brotherly love, it 
would be a virtue of inferior rank,^^ and must yield pre- 
cedence to both faith and hope. But, consider charity in 
Us most extended signification, as the pure and unfeijpsed 
love of God and man, and the doctrine of Masonry, cor- 
roborated by the argument of Saint Paul,^^ will be fully 
understood and admitted; and this argument lends a 
most powerful and decisive sanction to Masonry, which, 
shielded by the unequivocal support oi such a high 
authority, can never be overthrown by the united force 
of prejudice and passion. 

A comparison of these virtues will shew, more di0- 

« 1 John iv., 20. 

'* And yet, even in this restricted view, mMonic charity will 
nuuntain its ascendancy, as is well expreBsed by Brother the Rev. 
Salem Town, Grand Chaplain of the urand Chapter of New Tork. 
He says: — '^ We cannot &il to perceive what has preserved the purity 
and secnred the perpetuity of the masonic iustitution, and maintained 
that striking uniformity in carrying out its moral and benevolent 
objects. If we recur to matters of fact, either in principle or practice, 
we arrive at the same conclusion. As the objects of masonic charity 
never vary in any age or country, and the evils to be cured, or mis- 
fortunes to be relieved, always roquire the same remedy, at least in 
kind, the laws of our moral nature and the sympathies of our hearts 
present an uniform succession of kiudrecT motives, which alwavs prompt 
to kindred acts of benevolent effort" (Amer. Mas. Reg., vol. 3, lio. 18.) 

" lOor.xiiL ^y f 

10 
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tinctly, why Charity is bo pre-eminently exalted aboye 
the other two. 

Faith is the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
of things hoped for. Charity is the sublimity of faith 
and hope, and may be denominated a grand and beautiful 
entablature of good works, supported by the strong 
pillar of hope, and founded upon the wise and broad 
pedestal of nith. From this uncontaminated source we 
are supplied with wisdom from above, which sheds its 
light like the blazing star in the centre of heaven's 
glorious arch, with strength to support us while tread- 
ing the MOSAIC PAVEMENT of this uncertain life, chequered 
with the variegated scenes of good and evil, and with 
BEAUTY like a rich tbsselatbd border of brilliant stars, 
1.0 adorn our good works, which, shining before men, may 
tend to the glory of our Father who is in heaven. 

Faith is the basis of religion ; it points to duty and 
reward, clearly presents to view the means of obtaining 
the promises, strongly obligates the conscience and in- 
clines the will to compliance. Thus we ascend the 
FIRST STEP of the Masonic Ladder. Hope is a column 
raised on the basis of faith that God is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him: this con- 
soling assurance adds vigour to the performance of duty, 
quickens the pursuit after happiness, circumscribes our 
wishes within the compass of God's promises, and enables 
us to win the second step. Chanty is the ornamented 
capital which completes the fabric, even the third and 
sublime step, embosomed in clouds and encircled with 
rays of everlasting glory. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



CONTAININO THBBB H0NOBBD AND BIGHTT TBAB8. 

View of Masonry from the Offering of Istuic to the Deliverance from 

Egyptian CapHmhf, 

The opening of this period displays Masonry a» incul- 
cating the principles of Christianity still more unequivo- 
cally and distinctly, if faith, hops, and charity be 
considered as Christian virtues ; for amongst Masons they 
are referred to a transaction which illuminates this age 
of the world ; and by which all good Masons hope to 
arrive at a building not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

Abraham buried his wife Sarah in a sepulchre in the 
field of Machpelah, at the age of one hunored and twen- 
ty-seven years. He endeavoured to console himself for 
her loss by obtaining a wife for his son Isaac ;^ and 
bound his steward by a most solemn oath to procure one 
amongst his own kindred in the land of Mesopotamia. 
His commission was successful, and he returned vrith 
Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel, the son of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother. 

The mysteries and worship of idolatry, notwithstand- 
ing their rapid progress by the indefatigable zeal of Ham, 
Mizraim, Isis, and Ashtaroth, with their able coadjutors 

^ In those agee an oath was used on all solemn and extraordinary 
occasions. It was considered as an awful acknowledgment of the 
oniTersal presence of God, as well as of his supremacy over all created 
things, including a belief that he has power to avenge himself on all 
who shall violate such a solemn appeal to his truth and justice ; and 
soliciting help from Grod implies also a desire to avoid the penally, by 
a firm resolution to observe the prescribed condition. In primitive 
times, men sware by lifting up their hands to hearen (Gen. ziv., 22); 
by putting their hand under another's thigh (Gen. xziv., 2, and zlvii., 
29); by imprecation (1 Sam. ziv., 44, 1 Rings, zz., 10); and by 
standing before the altar (1 Kings, viii., 31). This last method of 
makinff an oath was in use ali^o amongst the idolatrous nations, par- 
tioulany the Athenians, the Romans, and the Carthagini«.na. 
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the Cabin, had not wholly superseded Masoniy at this 
period in Arabia Deserta; for Job publicly renounces 
both the one and the other in the presence of his friends, 
and acknowledges the practice of tnem worthy of punish- 
ment.^ The conclusion of his speech, in answer to Bil- 
dad the Shuhite, contains a series of masonic duties, all 
of which he solemnly declares he has uniformly executed.* 
And hence his integrity excited the resentment of Satan, 
whose ordinances he had despised and rejected. ** Job 
and his friends worshipped the one true God in sincerity 
and truth ; and their religious knowledge was in general 
such as might have been derived from the early patri- 
archs."^ He reiterate<3 the doctrines and duties of Masonry 
throughout the whole of his expostulations. In oppo- 
sition to the mtiltiplicity of gods, taught in the lesser 
mysteries, he appeals to the brute creation for &n acknow- 
ledgment of one God, the creator and preserver of all 
things. '' Ask the beasts and they shall teach thee ; and 
the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee : or speak 
to the earth, and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes of 
the sea shall declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in 
all these that the hand of the Lord had wrought this?"^ 
After the death of Abraham, Rebecca bore unto Isaac 
twin children, Esau and Jacob;® of whom it had been 
predicted, that the elder should serve the yoimger.'' Esau, 
of a wandering and unsettled disposition, avoided the 
society of his own kindred ; associated with the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan, and with the Hittites; and probably his 
wanderings might occasionally extend to Esypt. He 
was, however, early initiated into and tainted with the 
idolatrous rites of the neighbouring nations ; and gradu- 



* Job zEzi., 26-428. ' Und. xxxi., 14 to end. 

* Bishop Tomline's TheoL, par. 1, o. 2. ' Job, xii. 7-9. 

' The TahnudistB say that Isaac was the second Adam, and 
resembled him in eyeiy trnng. Adam had two sons, Cain emd Abel ; 
and when Abel died he had Seth in his stead, so that he always had 
two sons. Isaac also had two sons, Esau and Jacob ; and, uke to 
Cain, who was a child of sin, became a murderer, Esau was a shedder 
of blood, according* to Solomon Jarohi. Abel being kind-hearted, 
offered sheep and lambs, which are symbols of innocence and benevo- 
leooe ; and Jacob dwelt in tents, and was a lover of peace and tran- 
quillity. Thus Cain and Esau were deprayed and iniquitous— »Abal 
and Jacob good and beloTed. (See the Conoil., yol. L, p. 73.) 
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nally seceded from the G-od of his fathenu His indiffer- 
ence to the rights of primogeniturey which included the 
sacred office ot priest or sacrificer to his family, induced 
him to dispose of them for a trifling consideration : he 
was, thereiore, rejected hy God, termed a " profane per- 
son,"^ because he slighted that privilege which save him 
undisputed dominion over the spiritual as well as the 
temporal affairs of his brethren : out Jacob, who adhered 
to our science as revived by Abraham and practised by 
Isaac, received the approbation of Ood, and was suffered 
to obtain, not only Esau's birthright, but also hii father's 
blessing. 

Isaac secretly encouraged a partiality for his eldest 
son, in whom he might conceive the promises centred ; 
and hoped, notwithstanding he had <^viated from the 
faith of his fathers, that the blessing of Abraham might 
descend through him. But Rebecca, grieved at the pre- 
ference given to Esau, who had already taken wives 
from among the Hittites, and given in other relicts 
strong symptoms of apostacy, hoped to find means of 
obtaining for her son Jacob his father's blessing. Ap- 
prized, therefore, of Isaac's intention to confer on Esau 
the great privilege of his birthright, and hearing him 
give directions for a collation of venison as a preparatory 
ceremony to imparting his final blessiuff, by policy she 
obtained for Jacob the rights and privileges of primo- 
geniture, which were solemnly conveyed and ratined by 
the irrevocable covenant, to which God himself was a 
witness. 

Esau was exasperated almost to madness at being thus 
supplanted a second time by his brother, and only waited 
untu the death of Isaac to execute his resentment upon 
Jacob, and avenge, by a deed of violence, the privileges 
he had lost; for he had become fully sensible of their 
value and consequence. His mother, to avert the threat- 
ened danger, sent Jacob to Padanaram, a distant country 
in the Irad of Mesopotamia, that he might remain in 
safety under the protection of his maternal uncle Laban. 
A fugitive from nis own country, alone and firiendless, 
overcome with the bodily exertion of his Journey, aug- 
mented by anxiely of mind, he laid himaelr down to rest 

* Heb. 111., 16. 
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at a place called Luz, with the cold earth for his bed, a 
stone for his pillow, and the cloudy canopy of heaven 
for his covering. Here it pleased the Lord to impart 
that comfort which his situation so imperiously de- 
manded ; and which was conveyed to his senses through 
the medium of a most extraordinary vision.* He thought 
he saw a ulddbr, composed of staves or rounds innumer- 
able ; whose foot was placed on the earth, but whose top 
extended to heaven, and was enelouded with a radiant 
circle of celestial glory. On this ladder the angels of 
God appeared as the authorized ministers of his dis- 
pensations of justice and mercy. Some were ascending 
to receive divine commissions from the Fountain of all 
goodness, and others were descending to execute these 
commissions on the earth. Suddenly there appeared, 
amidst the beams of glory which encircled the ladder's 
top, the Almighty Architect of the universe in person ; 
wno addressed the sleeping Jacob in words full of peace 
and consolation : — '^ I AM the Lord God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed, and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth ; and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to 
the north, and to the south : and in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed. And be- 
hold I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land ; for I will not leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of."^" 

This ladder was a type of Christ, who is the only way 
by which a created mortal can attain the kingdom of 
God ; for no one can ascend up into heaven, but through 
him who came down from heaven. Its staves or rounds 
point out the innumerable duties man is called on to 
perform on his journey from this world to a better. The 
most prominent of these, and from which all the rest 
emanate like rays diverging from a common centre, are 
the three theological virtues — ^Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
These virtues are of the greatest estimation amongst 

* The three most remarkable visioDS reooxded in Soiiptnre are, 
this of the Ladder, the vision of the Buming Bush, and that of the 
Ancient of Days vouchsafed to Daniel. 

*• Gen. xxviu., ia-15. 
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Masons, for they form the grand and Aindamental basis 
of their profession. 

When Jacob awoke he consecrated the place, which 
he conceived to be the house of God and the gate of 
heaven, by the name of Bethel ; he set up the stone on 
which his head had reclined for a pillar of testimony ; 
and vowed a vow, saying, '* If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to pot on, so that I come 
again to my father's house in peace, then shall the Lord 
be my God, and this stone which I have set up for a 
pillar shall be God's house; and of all thou shalt give 
me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee."" 

Jacob married Laban's two daughters in Padanaram, 
and, through the blessing of God, acquired great posses- 
sions while in the humble capacity of shepherd to his 
uncle. At length he was seized with an ardent desire 
of returning to his own country; and, despairing to 
obtain permission, he departed secretly with all his sub- 
stance. Laban followed him in great anger ; but being 
admonished of God, he entered into a solemn league 
with Jacob of mutual peace and amity, and set up a 
pillar at Galeed as a sacred boundary to defend their 
possessions from hostile encroachment. 

Being thus relieved from the fear of Laban, Jacob be- 
gan to entertain alarming apprehensions for the reception 
he was likely to receive from his brother Esau, who had 
acquired authority amongst the Horites, a powerful and 
barbarous people who inhabited Mount Seir. These fears 
were much increased when his messengers reported that 
Esau was on his way to meet him, at the head of four 
hundred armed men. He concluded that the hour of 
vengeance was arrived, and gave himself up for lost. 
After preferring the most solemn petitions to God for 
assistance in this extraordinary pressure of dreaded 
calamity, he devised an expedient wnich he hoped would 
appease his brother's anger, and disarm his resentment* 
He separated his company into two divisions, that one 
might endeavour to escape by flight, if the other should 
be destroyed; he then selected a choice present of his 
best flockB and herds, and sent them before in separate 

>' Gen. xzYiii., 20-22. 
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droves, remorad his wives and eluldren and women- 
servants over the brook Jabbok, and remained that night 
alone. 

To alleviate his distress, God vouchsafed to give him 
a most extraordinary sign or token. The same divine 
personage whom he had before seen at Bethel, appeared 
to him m the form of a man, and wrestled with him all 
that night ; but could not prevail against him. At break 
of day the ansel gave up the contest, and changed his 
name to Israel, because he had power both with God 
and man ; and assured him that, as he had not been van- 
quished in that trial, so should he remain unsubdued 
amidst all the apparent dangers which might afterwards 
assail him. 

The brothers met in the course of that day, and a 
scene of the most affectionate tenderness passed between 
them. When the first ebullitions had subsided, Esau 
invited Jacob and his family to reside at Seir, which be 
thought proper to decline, under the apprehensicm that 
his flocks and herds might suffer by travelling through 
that mountainous countiy. Esau, therefore, returned to 
his own land, and Jacob proceeded towards Canaan. 

Jacob had promised to worship God at Bethel, on his 
return from Syria, and this promise was faithfully per- 
formed. The Lord, therefore, renewed the ancient cove- 
nant with him, and confirmed the promise of giving to 
his posterity the land of Canaan for an inheritance. 
JacoD afterwards removed to Hebron, where his father 
still lived, and though old, and labouring under the 
affliction of total blinduess, continued to practise that 
science which we call Masonry. 

Rachel, the beloved wife of Jacob, had died in child- 
bed of Benjamin, which afflictin|; circumstance, united 
with other troubles of a domestic nature, had partiallv 
alienated his mind from his family. His daughter Dinah 
had been ravished by the King of Shechem, for which 
his sons Simeon and Levi stimulated their brethren to 
the slaughter of that people. Reuben had defiled his 
bed by l3dnff with his concubine Billah, at Edar, which 
was detected by Joseph, which, added to the dissensions 
of his ohildren, had almost made him weary of his life : 
he, therefore, secluded himself from their society as 
much as possible ; and his sole enjoyment appeared to 
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be in the edac*tion of bis son Joseph, whom he loved 
more tenderly than his other sons, from the resemblance 
he bore to his deceased mother. 

He bestowed more than ordinary pains in illustrating 
the objects embraced by the science of Masonry : he 
taught him the love of God to man in his creation and 
preservation, and to himself and his forefathers in par- 
ticular, by selecting them to be the means of propagating 
the true religion upon earth, and the medium through 
whom all the nations of the earth should be blessed ; he 
described the wickedness of the antediluvian world, and 
the equity of God's vengeance in their destruction by an 
universal Deluge: he instructed him in all the mysteries 
of Providence, and showed him how God had rejected 
the idolatrous nations for their irreligion, and had given 
them over to the sword and pestilence ; he solicitously 
taught him the arts of social life, explained to him the 
system of the universe, showed him the stars in their 
courses, and pointed out the divine hand which had 
placed them m the firmament, and directed all their 
motions; expatiated on the origin of sacrifices, and the 
imminent peril of deviating from the express commands 
of God, exemplified in the punishment of Cain and the 
judgments wnich had been inflicted on the Gentile 
world ; denounced the curse of heaven on adultery and 
fornication, and cautioned, him against contracting the 
moral defilement resulting from such pernicious prao- 
tices; advised him to part wkh his life rather than part 
wiih his hanoury and bid him guard against a breach of 
the laws of hospitality. 

He added to these instructions the knowledge of his 
duty to God, his neighbour, and himself, and the exercise 
of that universal benevolence or charity which constitutes 
the purest emanation of the Ddty : he taught his son 
the difficult task of forgiving injuries, and of doing to 
others as he would have them do to him : he neglected 
not to inculcate the duty of self-government, including 
a strict regard to temperance in his habits, as well as his 
passions, to fortitude regulated by prudence, and to 
justice both distributive and communicative ; he showed 
the necessity of a rigid adherence to truth, as the grand 
and immutable test of moral virtue; and to mercy, as 
the dignified attribute of heaven : he taught him secrecy 
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and brotherly love, and bade him never to violate the 
sacred deposits of friendship, which would be even worse 
than the villainy of an assassin, who stabs his adversary 
when unarmed and not suspicious of a foe ; to sympathize 
with the afflicted, to compassionate their sorrows, and to 
relieve their distress, were duties he taught him to 
regard as indispensable. In fine, he stored the mind of 
his son with every precept which might be useful in 
prosperity or adversify ; either in his commerce with Q-od 
or man. 

By a series of such instructions, Joseph excelled all 
his brethren in the knowledge of Masonry, which excited 
their envy and hatred in the highest degree. This was 
increased by the recital of some dreams which indicated 
his superiority ;^ and they resolved . to accomplish his 
destruction. His death was decreed; but some of his 
brethren relenting, he was sold to the Ishmaelites, who 
disposed of him to Potiphar, a chief officer in the court 
of Thusimares, king of Lower Egypt. 

The knowledge which Joseph had acauired from the 
sedulous industry of his father, assisted, doubtless, by his 
grandfather Isaac, who was living when he was sold into 
slavery, proved of infinite service to him in Egypt. He 
resisted the attempts of Potiphar's wife on his chastity,^* 
and suffered imprisonment rather than violate the mar^ 
riage tie. Here Qtod revealed to him the interpretation 
of two remarkable dreams, which introduced him to the 

" In one of these dreams, the sun, moon, and stars bowed down 
before him : which they interpreted as referring to themselves. Yal- 
lancej, Hales, and others conjecture, that as the dream really refer- 
red to Jiimself and his brothers, the corresponding signs of the Zodiao, 
according to the prophecy of Jacob, just before his death, were — 

Aries Naphtali. Libra ) j> 

Taurus . .Issaohar. Soorpio ^ 

Gemini. .Simeon and Levi. Sagittarius Joseph. 

Cancer . . Zebulon. Capricorn us . . . Benjamin. 

Leo Judah. Aquarius Reuben. 

Virgi ■• . . Asher. Pisces Gad. 

>* ** Mohammed, in his Koran, ^ves us a long history of Joseph, 
Btufied with many fEibulous circumstances, which the Eastern people 
hare still more enlarged upon. The Mohammedans pretend to have 
aeyeral books of his amours with Zeleikah, Pharaoh's daughter, his 
master Potiphar's wife, which they make use of to kindle the love of 
God in their hearts ; it being, among them, what the Canticles are 
with the Jews and Christians — an allegory of the love of God and a 
pious aonl." — (Univ. Hist, vol. ii., p. 270.) 
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notice of the king, and eventually raised him to a very 
dignified rank in the kingdom. In his exaltation hia 
knowledge of the social arts was of peculiar service to 
himself, as well as beneficial to the Egyptians ; and the 
authority he acquired in consequence was equal, if not 
superior, to that of the king himself. 

The superiority of true Masonry over that which had 
been deteriorated by the corruptions of idolatry, is fully 
evidenced from the estimation those few were held in 
who practised it in purity, when accident or design led 
them into idolatrous nations. Thus Abraham was honour- 
ed by Janias, the fifth pastor king of Lower Esypt, the 
very centre of false and corrupted Masonry. And Joseph, 
who excelled in the knowledge of this science, was so^ 
highly distinguished by the same people, that they 
requested him to accept the supreme government of the 
Fraternity, and to restore the primitive purity of ancient 
Masonry, that they might be reconciled to the G-od they 
had renounced. He was, therefore, installed their grand 
master, and Thusimares placed him over all the land of 
Egypt, acknowledging that the spirit of the true God 
was in him.^^ 

Under his superintendence, the learning of Egypt was 
much purified and advanced. He communicated wisdom 
to her rulers and chief men,'' and gave an impulse to 
their studies, which they had never oefore experienced. 
Encouraged by new and unlooked-for discoveries, the 
Egyptian priests pursued their scientific researches with 
diligence and success. 

Being appointed grand master of Masons, Joseph took 
up his residency at Heliopolis, which possessed the most 
celebrated college in Egypt for vnsdom and learning,^ 
and married Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, the 
priest, or prince of that city. The dignity of Joseph's 
office is forcibly expressed in the popular cry of Abrech^ 
translated in our Joibles — '* bow the knee ;"''' but actu- 
ally signifying tender father: father to the king; and 
the nature of his office is equally designated by the 
appellation assigned to it by Pharaoh, Zafhnath- 
PAANBAH,'* a reoealer oftecreU. 

>« Gen. zli., 38. » Psalm aw., 22. ^ Herod., L % c 3. 

" Oen. zH., 43; and vide Marg. Trans. 

■* This is not a Hebrew word, as some Eabbins have ooi^eotored. 
Tt is troe, the former part may be deriredfiroinZap^avi, to mde; bal 
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Jooeph now altered with great diliganee and amdoiiv 
on the active duties of grand master and viceroy ov&r aU 
the land of Egypt. His prudence and discretion daring 
the years preceding an expected famine dictated a remedy 
for so dreadful a scourge. He erected public granaries, 
and laid up a fifth part of every year's produce in store» as 
a certain provision when the famine should arrive*^' Here 
Joseph displayed that knowledge and wisdom which he 
had received from his father. He divided the Masons 
into lodges, and placed over each an expert master, to 
direct its operations, and to be responsible for every act 
of negligence or error committed by the brethren under 
his superintendence. Over the whole he placed the 
most eminent and scientific architects, reserving to him- 
self the general direction of the works, and the supreme 
authority vested' in him by Thusimares. From the excel- 
lency of the arrangements, and the regularity of the pro- 
ceecUngs, these extensive edifices were carried on with 
amazing rapidity, and were prepared to receive the allot- 
ted stores at the end of the first year. 

During the famine, Joseph had an opportunity of 
practising that divine quality, inculcated so earnestly by 
his father as the ornament and perfection of Masonry — 
brotherly love. His brethren, who had threatened his 
life, and had actually sold him into slavery, pressed by the 
wants and calls of nature, appeared before him in the 
guise of humble suppliants at his footstool, to beg a 
supply of corn, that themselves and their children might 
not perish by famine. Joseph knew them, and beheld 
the accomplishment of his dream. Acquainted with the 
perversity of their hearts, he forbore to reveal him- 
self, until he had ascertained whether adversity had 
taught them that wisdom which precept had failed to 

the latter is, I belieye, not to be found in the Hebrew Isngaage. 
Jerome thinkB it refers to the Redeemer; but it is generallj rendered 
as above. 

» «*The Egyptians paid great attention to the storing of their 
com. The granaries appear to have been public bnildixigs ; they are 
zepresented on the monuments as of vast extent, and it deserves to 
be remarked, that their roofs aie generally arched. Indeed, whea 
we see the vast extent of these stores, as represented on the menu- 
raeotst we oaanot doubt that they would contain sufficient corn to 
supply the wants, not only of EH^rpt, but tiie neighbouring nations, 
during the seven years of fMooine."— (Taylor's Mon. of Egypt, 
p. 41.) 
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inculcate. After a fiill probBtMm of their omcnt senti-' 
ments and feeling, he was fully convinced ot their remorie 
for past transgressionB ; and, difmimng his attendants, 
he gare his brethren Iei TOKBi^t which none but Masons 
are possessed of, and said, *< I am Joseph your brother I 
Dotn my father yet live ?" Their fears and compnnc* 
tion were only equalled by their astonishment at finding 
Joseph in such an exalted situation, after having repre- 
sented him as dead for the space of twenty-two years. 
In the true spirit of Masonry, Joseph gave them the righ$ 
hand <^ fdlawihip, dispelled their apprehensions, and 
administered comfort, by assuring them that h^ har- 
boured no resentment for what they had done, because 
he considered them as instruments in the hands of a 
superintending Providence, to save them from perishing 
with hunger. 

They were invited, with their father and his whole 
family, consisting of seventy persons, to reside in Egypt; 
and Thusimares gave them an exclusive province of his 
empire for their habitation, where they continued to prac- 
tise the rites of their religion in peace and harmony, 
under the direction of the venerable patriarch Jacob, 
until the time of his death; which event took place 
about seventeen years after he had settled in the land of 
Goshen. 

The brethren of Joseph, fearing lest the hitherto stifled 
emotions of resentment should burst forth and accom- 
plish their destruction, now that they were left unpro- 
tected by the sanction of their father's presence, despatch- 
ed an embassy, soliciting pardon and forgiveness. Joseph's 
reply was correspondent with the education he had 
received. Reminding them of the sacred principles in 
which they had been nurtured, he assured them that 
those principles were too firmly rooted in his heart to 
permit him to return evil for evil. He advised them to 
persevere in the worship of Him who created and governs 
the world: and while they relied on that Granb Pillah 
for protection, they need not dr^d any interruption from 
him, or from the people of that land over which he held 
the vieeroyalty. 

Joseph retained his dignity eighty years, during the 
reigns of four successive monarchs, and died at the 
advanced age of one hundred and ten years, regretted 
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both by prince and people for his unparalleled wisdom 
and universal philanthropy. He studied the best inter- 
ests of the people, as connected with the prosperity of 
the crown ; was distinguished as an eminent legislator, in 
a land celebrated for its excellence in the science of 
legislation; and raised Egypt to a rank in the scale of 
nations which it had never before attained* 

After the death of Joseph, the Israelites remained in 
Egypt until they became so numerous that the inhabit- 
ants began to entertain apprehensions for their own 
safety ; for the miseries their ancestors had suffered under 
the r^stors' Iron Rod gave them a fearful presentiment 
of what miffht be their own unhappy lot if the Israelites 
should rebel, and bring them under subjection to their 
authority. The lawless hand of power was therefore 
raised against the unhappy descendants of Jacob. Heavy 
burdens were imposed, in hopes that their numbers 
might be reduced, and their spirits broken, by degrading 
employments and rigorous exactions. Distinguished by 
a difference of apparel, as a badge of slavery,^ they were 
compelled to worK at public buildings, and actually forti- 
fied relusium, and constructed the cities of Raamses and 
Pithom.*^ These oppressive measures, however, were 
productive of much benefit to the Israelites ; for their 
native ffenius being thus brought into action, they 
acquired a competent knowledge of operative architec- 
ture ; and by studying the most eminent productions of 
that people, they became qualified for an independent in- 
heritance in the Promised Land. And the knowledge thus 
acquired was fully displayed in the wilderness, by the 
construction of a Tabernacle for divine worship, under 
the direction of Aholiab and Bezaleel. 

But the more the children of Israel were afflicted, the 
more they multiplied and grew. ^ To accomplish the 
utter destruction of this race of people, therefore, the 
king issued an edict, commanding all the male children 
of ^e Hebrews to be cast into the river, for they did not 

** EnpoL in Eoseb. de Pnep. Evftn. 

*^ JoeephuB says, the Israelites were wrought bejond their strength. 
They not only made brick, but were employed to dig trenches, and 
ditches to hold the water during the inundations of the river; they also 
built cities and pyramids. (Jos. Ant, 1. 2, c. 5.) 

*«Bxod.i.,127 
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fear any dangei from the other sex. The Jewidi females 
being fairer than the Egyptian women, and excelling in 
the cuts of spiBning and needle-work, they were preserved 
to minister to the pleasures and to conduce to the emolu- 
ment of their unfeeling masters.^ 

About this period Jochabed, the wife of Amram, the 
grandson of Levi, was delivered of a male child ; and 
dreading the consequences of that cruel decree which 
devoted her son to death, contrived for the space of three 
months to secrete him from public observation; but 
when she was certain that a mscovery must inevitably 
take place, '' she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the child 
therein ; and she laid it in the flags by the river's brink,"^ 
and with many prayers left him to the direction of Pro- 
vidence« He was discovered by Thermutis, the daughter 
of the king of Egypt, who was fascinated with the 
child, as the most divine beauty beamed in his coun- 
tenance.^ She took him under her immediate pro- 
tection, and named him Moses, from the circumstance 
of his miraculous preservation, the word being derived 
either from mos, water, and ites^ saved ;^ or from massah^ 
to draw out.^ Thermutis, under the direction of an 
especial Providence, placed him under the care of his 
own mother, and, at a proper age, removed him thence, 
and educated him as her own son. Under the guardian- 
ship of the priests, he was instructed in all the learning 
of Egypt, and attained considerable proficiency in the ^ 
sacred mysteries of their religion.^ 

Thus prepared for the extraordinary service to which 
ha was afterwards called by the Almighty, he became 
the admiration of Pharaoh and his court. Having no 
male issue, the king solemnly pronounced Moses as his 
successor to the throne of Egypt ; but, being now made 
acquainted with his extraction, and with the peculiar 
circumstances which introduced him to the daughter of 
Pharaoh, he declined this distinguished honour, in full 

•* Pewriiw. •* Exod. ii^ 3. » Acts vU., 20. 

"* Job. Ant., L 2, c. 9. *^ Osiander. 

" And there can be no doubt but the Egyptians were a very learned 
and intelligent people. Moses was instructed in the seven liberal 
Bcienoes; a knowledj;e of hieroglyphics, as Aristens says; and in all 
the absCriMs mytienes ct their religion. 
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ezpectatioa of the delivenuice of Israel : for God htA 
promiaed to gire them posaession of the land of Canaan, 
in the fourth generation after their entrance into Egypt^ 
which was accomplished in the person of Moses : for Levi 
was the son of Jacob, Kohath of Levi, Amram of Eohath, 
and Moses of Amram. The specified period of four hun- 
dred and thirty years from Abraham's first arrival in 
Canaan being also nearly expired," Moses was in- 
duced to hope for the speedy performance of the divine 
promise. 

Destined to purify Masonry and religion firom the filth 
which had accumulated over them in successive genera- 
tions, many particulars met in him which had distin- 
guished the most holy men of old. Enoch was the 
seventh generation from Adam; Moses was the seventh 
firom Abraham. Enoch walked with God, and Moses 
had several personal conferences with the same Great 
Being. The name of God was revealed to Enoch ; so 
was it also to Moses. Noah was saved in an ark ; so was 
Moses ; and the same word, tbbath, is used alike for 
both* 

An Egyptian soothsayer had predicted, that a Hebrew 
child should be bom during the reign of the present 
monarch, who should prove a scourge to the Egyptians, 
and exalt his own nation to great glory : and this preaiction 
was confirmed to Amram, in a vision a short time before 
the birth of Moses. When he came to man's estate, 
after having received a princely education, he displayed 
the most brilliant talents, both as a legislator and a war- 
rior ; his intrepidity and personal bravery, his coolness 
and conduct in the midst of danger, excited the envy of the 
Egyptian princes; and the same soothsayer unhesitsr 
tingly pronounced Moses to be the person who should 
bring destruction upon Egypt. A confederacy vcras 
formed against him, and his death was clamorously de- 

** St Paul corectly oompotes this period oi 430 years, from the 
promise made to Abraham, to the promulgation of the lata bj Moses: 
thus, — 

From the promise to the birth of Jacob, - - - 85 years. 
From thence to their entrance into Egypt, - - 130 ** 
And thence to the Exodus, 215 «• 

a total of exaetly 4d0 y 
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maadedy at a aaeiifice to the welfare of theif country, 
bat the influence of Thermutis was safficient to preserve 
him from the open machinations of his enemies, and it 
was only by the exercise of the most consummate policy 
that the king was at length prevailed on to consent to 
his death, when a plausible pretext should arise to justify 
that cruel measure. 

This pretext soon arrived. The chief study and em- 
ployment of Moses was to relieve his Hebrew brethren 
from the burdens imposed by their unfeeling task-mas- 
ters f^ and by his exalted situation and high authority he 
was enabled to render them the most essential services. 
One day he witnessed a transaction which elicited his 
personal resentment: he beheld im Egyptian overseer 
wantonly punish one of his countrymen on the slightest 

5 revocation. Moses immediately drew bis sword in 
efence of natural justice, and succeeded in slaying the 
tyrannical Egyptian, whose body he buried in the sand, 
and hoped the transaction was unobserved, as it would 
subject him to the vengeance of the king, whose servant 
he had slain. The circumstance was, however, reported 
at court, with many aggravations, and Moses was ordered 
into custody. An early intelligence of his danger con- 
vinced Moses that he could only obtain safety by flight ; 
he therefore took refuge in the land of Midian, where he 
was soon distinguished by Jethro, its prince or priest.^' 

** Tlie contrast between the Egyptians and Hebrews would tend to 
augment their dissatisfaction. For while the latter were oppressed, 
starred, scourged, and compelled to labour like beasts of burden, the 
former "neglectea nothing which could tend to promote festivity; — 
music, songs, dancing, feats of agility, and games of chance, filled up 
the interval between the coming of the guests and the serving of 
the Ibast. Visitors of high rank arrived in palanquins or chariots. 
escorted by numerous attendants, some of whom acted the part of 
running footmen, as Was once the fashion in England. Wine and some 
light confections were served up before dinner, and the guests were 
entertained with music and dancing until the tables were set. In 
general, there was a separate table or tray laid before every guest, 
aod the number and variety of dishes were proportioned to the rank 
of each. This helps to explain a curious circumstance in the accouut 
of the entertainment given by Joseph to his brethren, on their second 
visit to the Egyptian court:—** And ne took and sent meSses unto them 
from before him ; but Benjamin's mess was five times so much as any 
of theirs." (Taylor, ut supra, p. 169.) 

*' The legendary account of Moses' escape is thus given by Jewish 
Babbins. When it was discovered that he had kttled the E^^fptian. he 

11 
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Moses had been initiated into the Spurious Freemasonry 
of the Egyptians, to which privilege he was entitled by 
his adop tea relation to the royal family. It was during 
a series of discourses on the nature and tendency of these 
mysteries with Jethro, who had acquired a competent 
knowledge of their design and end in the course of his 
education for the priesthood, at the celebrated College 
of Memphis, that Jethro became convinced of the divine 
appropnation of Moses to the accomplishment of some 
important undertaking. This belief was much strength* 
ened by the miraculous manner in which the mysterious 
ROD OF Adam was placed in his hands, by whose apparent 
agency he wrought all his miracles in Egypt. Encouraged 
by these supernatural tokens of a divine interference, 
Jethro gave Moses his daughter Zipporah in marriage, 
and communicated to him, as the last and best endow- 
ment he could bestow, the sublime secrets of Masonry ; 
which opened the underst^mding of Moses to things of 
far superior import, and infinitely preferable to anything 
inculcated in the mysteries of idolatry. These secrets 
pointed, not only to one Qod, the Creator, but to the 
true method of rendering a service acceptable to Him ; 
not only to a future state of rewards and punishments, but 
to the way by which reward may be attained and punish* 
ment avoidea. By this science Jethro, in the midst of 
an idolatrous nation, was enlightened with the truth, and 
performed services approved of Ood. 

At the end of forty years God vouchsafed to Moses a 
direct testimony of his approbation, by inspiring him with 
a 'perfect knowledge of that science which inculcates, as 
the chief excellence of man, piety and devotion to God. 
He resided with Jethro in the humble capacity of a 
shepherd. Suc^h is the mutability of human life, that 
Moses, holding the exalted rank of a prince and leader 
in a dignified and powerful nation, was now obliged to 

was apprehenddd and brought before Pharaoh, who demanded the 
reason of that act of violence towards one of his servants in the dis- 
charge of his dutv. Moses boldly avowed its justice, and undauntedly 
declared that he had but inflicted due punishment on a notorious and 
tyrannical offender. Exasperated at so open an avowal of guilty 
Pharaoh condemned him to immediate death; but the executioner 
was stnick with blindness and Pharaoh with idiocy, so that he had 
no power to prevent the escape of his prisoner, who fled into the land 
of Midian. 
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embrace a profession which he had been taught to con- 
sider highly dishonourable, if not an absolute abomina- 
tion.^ He appears to have relioquished all expectations 
of deliverance, after a suspense of forty years' duration, 
and had probably given up the idea of again visiting the 
Israelites in Egypt, as he had been rejected from all share 
of temporal government among them. 

Employed in his usual avocation of tending his father's 
sheep, he drove them to the back side of the desert, and 
came to the Mount of Horeb, which, by an ancient 
tradition, was considered the peculiar residence of God 
on earth, and was, therefore, regarded by the inhabitants 
of Midian with such a high degree of reverence, that thev 
dared not to approach it on any occasion. To this soli- 
tary and unfrequented spot Moses often resorted for the 
purpose of study and contemplation. At the foot of the 
mountain Moses one day was seated, reflecting on the 
wonderful works of God, when, raising himself from the 
musing posture in which he had been placed, he beheld a 
particular bush burning with fire, without any visible 
appearance of decay. The traditionary accounts of the 
mountain immediately recurred to his recollection, and 
he felt some symptoms of alarm ; but, confiding in the 
integrity of his heart, he approached the spot with awe 
and reverence. Here, after being taught how to advance 
without polluting holy •ground^ God revealed himself to 
Moses, and instructed him in some significant ceremonies, 
which are still used in our Lodges : here he communi- 
cated to him HIS SACRED NAME, inspired him to 
work miracles, taught him the miraculous powers which 
he had vested in the rod, commissioned him to engage 
his brother Aaron as an associate, gave him a new sign 
or TOKEN, and sent him forth as an authorized minister of 
his divine will and pleasure, to display the almighty 
power of God in the land of superstition, to deliver his 
people from the galling and oppressive yoke of Egyptian 
slavery, and directed him, when the Israelites had escaped 
from the tyranny of Egypt, to ofier his first sacrifice on 
that holy mountain. 

An unshaken confidence was thus excited in the mind 
of Moses of the superiority of the true God over the 

" Gen. xWi., 35. 
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Egyptian deities, «nd nothing but this confidence oonld 
have induced him to return into Egypt, on so vast and 
dangbtous an undertaking, and in the &ce of every imped- 
ing obstacle. But the prescribed period of their captivity 
bemg now expired, Moses, nothing doubting but God was 
able to perform the promise made to Abra&un, ventured 
into the presence of Pharaoh with a certain assurance of 
success. 

Such is a general view of the transactions which took 
place at the mission of Moses ; but as a divine communi- 
cation was at this time made, which unequivocally assi- 
milates Masonry with religion, it may be useful to take 
a more minute view of the circumstances attending this 
important event. 

Jdoreb and Sinai were two eminences on the same 
mountain, which was celebrated for seven particular 
transactions, connected with the great deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. 1. The vision of the Burning Bush* 
S. l^e opening of the Holy Lodge. 3. The drawing 
forth water by a stroke of Moses* rod. 4. The elevation 
of Moses' hand, while the children of Israel, under the 
command of Joshua, vanquished the Amalekites. 5. The 
delivery of the law amidst thunderings and lightnings 
and noises. 6. Here Moses fasted forty days and forty 
nights, and, on his return, found the people performing 
the idolatrous ceremonies of Egypt, and brake the two 
tables of stone containing the decalogue, or moral law. 
And, 7. Here the ceremonial law was delivered, as well 
as the pattern and dimensions of the Tabernacle. 

This mountain was covered with shrubs, or bushes 
called ienahf which are described as being full of strong 
thorns, and so thick that a bird can scarcely penetrate 
through them ; and hence it is said to have derived the 
name of Sinai,^ One of these bushes Moses discovered 
on fire, and his philosophy could not account for a pheno- 
menon so contrary to the established laws of Nature. 
The essential properties of fire are to bum and give light ; 
but Gk>d, by a supernatural exertion of His power, took 
away its destroying quality ; and hence, though the bush 
actiuJlv burned with fire, yet it was not consumed. 
Thus the only essential property that remained was lux , 

*' Pemrius. 
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0r fight ; a type of that true worship which waa now 
about to be placed on so strong a basis, that no innova- 
tions of idolatry would be able to prerail against it. 

Moses drew near to investigate the causes which pro- 
duced this extraordinary appearance ; but lest he should 
E resume too far, and pollute himself by approaching the 
Kvine presence without due preparation, God called to 
him in a voice which the Hebrews think bore a striking 
resemblance to that of Amram, his father, '^^ Moses, 
Moses !' And he said, ' Here am I.' And he said, ^ Draw 
not nigh hither : put off thy shoes from off thy feet f* 
for the place whereon thou standest is holt ground.* ""* 
The custom of taking off the shoes, among the Hebrews, 
signified the ratification of a bargain, or contract, where- 
in all right to a possession was yielded up, or renounced ; 
but this command was issued to Moses, that by obedience 
he miffht shew his veneration for a place sanctified by the 
immeoiate presence of God. Moses immediately took his 
shoes from off his feet, and placed his hand be/are his eyes^ 
as a SIGN of sympathetic reverence and humility. 

The Almighty, by the same voice issuing from the 
flame, declared that the time was at length arrived when, 
with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, he 
would deliver his persecuted people from slavery, and 
give them possession of the land of Canaan, as he had 
promised his servant Abraham ; and that he should intrust 
to him the conduct of the Israelites in their escape. 
Moses professed a ready obedience to the commands of 
Qod; but entertained some doubts of his ability to 
accomplish so great an undertaking, particularly as the 
Israelites had rqected his mediation before his departure 
from E^ypt. But God furnished him with a sign, that 
the captive people would not only accept his interference, 
but also that his efforts for their deliverance, sanctioned 
by His Divine authority and protected by His power, 
should be crowned with success. He commapded Moses 
to cast his^ rod upon the ground, which, to his surprise 

** The prieets, wlistlier Jewish or heathen, always approached the 
Deity with their feet unoorered; and going harefoot was a sign of 
sorrow and contrition of heart* (2 Sam. zf., 90.) And henoe, oap- 
tives used to express their desolation by takuig off their shoes. 
( Isai. xz., 2.) 

^ Saod. itt., 4, 5. ** Rzod. ill.. 6. 
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and terror, became a serpent, and, elevating its hissing 
crest, assumed a posture of immediate attack. Moses 
was directed to take it by the tail, and it again became 
a rod in his hand. 

The transformation of Moses' rod into a serpent had a 
reference to events of the greatest importance to man. 
As our first parents were beguiled bj the devil in the 
form of a serpent, so that miraculous rod, which had its 
origin in the garden of Eden, and is supposed by the 
Jewish Rabbins to have been one of the ten things 
created on the evening of the first Sabbath, was changed 
into a serpent, as asign to confirm the promise of deliver- 
ing a select portion of their posterity from Egyptian 
bondage. This rod also referred to the mighty work 
about to be accomplished in Egypt; for as the rod of 
Moses' government was fearful as the attack of a serpent 
to the Egyptians, so it was a sceptre of righteousness to 
the children of Israel. It was called the rod of God,^ 
and used by Aaron in Egypt, and by Moses in the wilder- 
ness. It was a sign of the divine authority, and a visible 
demonstration of God's power ;^ used to confound the 
pretended skill of the magicians, to shew the Omnipo- 
tence of the Deity, and to humble the pnde of Pharaoh, 
when he beheld mighty wonders wrought by so appa- 
rently contemptible an agent as a shepherd's staffs But, 
above all, this rod metamorphosed was a type of Christ's 
death, to which, indeed, all Masonry ultimately points ; 
for as by a serpent death came into the world, so by the 
death of the Son of God the serpent, or Satan, was fully 
vanquished and trodden under foot. Thus Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, that as many as looked 
on it might be healed of the wounds inflicted by fiery 
serpents for their disobedient murmurin^s; and the 
death of Christ upon the cross, thus typified, was to 
deliver us from sin and death, and to be a full satisfac- 
tion and atonement for the sins of all mankind.^ 

»' Exod. It., 20. «" Pellican. »• Sinclmir. 

*' The Talmudists say that Moses became possessed of this rod in a 
▼ery extraordinary manner. Walking one day in Jethro's garden, and 
conversing with the priest of Midian about the misery of t]be children 
of Israel in Egypt, he remarked a peculiar staff which was set up in 
the garden without any visible design; and, inquiring its use, attempt- 
ed to take it up. In this he saoceeded, very much to the surprise of 
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To give Moses a further assurance of his power and 
protection, God commanded him to put his hand into his 
Dosom, which by that simple act contracted a superna- 
tural leprosy; but soon became sound and healthy as 
the other. A small quantity of water was also changed 
into blood at the word of God. The astonishment of 
Moses was somewhat allayed, and his faith confirmed by 
the assurance that he should perform the same and greater 
miracles in the land of Egypt, to induce Pharaoh to set 
Ms captive brethren at liberty. 

As a concluding, confirmation of his mission, Moses 
required to know in whose name he was to demand the 
liberation of the Israelites; and the Almighty conde- 
scended to reveal to him that awful name which makes 
the pillars of the earth tremble. This tremendous word 
is nw; translated, I AM THAT I AM.« 

St. Jerome says,^ that there are several names given 
to God in Scripture, but none is more expressive of his 
attributes than the name riin-^. He is called Elohim,^ 
because he is strong, mighty, and powerful. Sabaoth,^ 
or the God of Hosts. Elion,^ Most High. Eheie or 
£1,^ from his eternal and self-existent being. El Shad- 
DAi,*'' Omnipotent.^ And Jah,* a contraction of Jeho- 
vah. The true pronunciation of this word is said to have 
been lost during the Babylonish Captivity, The Jews 
abstained from using it on any occasion ; and substituted 
in its stead the word Adonai ; not only from the dread 

Jethro, as no one had been hitherto able to remove it from the place 
where it had been involantarily planted. Moses took possession of 
the rod, after Jethro had explained all the particulars relative to its 
preservation from the time of Adam; and it was directed l^ the 
Almighty to be used as the apparent agent of all his miracles, it was 
changed into a serpent three several times. First at Horeb ; again in 
the land of Qoshen, before the congregation of the elders ; and lastly 
in the court of Pharaoh. 

* ^ " This name, as the fountain and root" say the Rabbins, '^ produces 
all others, and itself is derived from none.'' It is said in Bereshith Raba, 
Tatcut, and other Jewish writings, to be one of the highest names ; 
and was taught by the priests and wise men, once in seven years, to 
their equals in piety and virtue, from the pronunciation of it being 
extremely difficult and secret. 

" Epis. 136 ad. MarcelL " Gen. i. " Ps. lix., 5. 

« Gen. xiv., 22. *• Bxod. iii., 11. *^ Gen. xvii., 1. 

^' The Jewish doctors assert that Jehovah is m name of demenoy 
but Elohim is a name of judgment. 

"Ps.lxTiiL 4. 
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of profanation, bat because its use was forbidden in th^ 
Levitical law," under heavy penalties.** 

The name of God, here given to Moses, is well express- 
ed by St* John the Evangelist in his book of Revelation, 
and clearly points out the eternity of the godhead, and 
embraces unlimited and interminable space. It is termed 
by St. Augustine, nomen incommutalnliuuisj and shews 
God's perfections of wisdom, omnipotence^ and goodness* 
The -first from the incomprehensible excellence of the 
scheme of man's redemption ; the second in the power by 
which he is able as well as willing to execute and perform 
every gracious promise for man's benefit; and the third 
from the revelation of that beautiful system of faith and 
practice whereby he enables man to work out his own 
salvation. It declares his infinity, and shews his immu- 
tability, being always the same, without beginning and 
without end. 

•• Leyit xxir., 16. 

' ' Yet, though the Hebrews were so particularly tenacious of thia 
name, the idolatrous nations became posseaeed of it ; used it under 
every Tanation, and even inscribed it on their temples. The great 
portal of the Egyptian temples was inscribed, Eoo Sum omne, quod 
FuiT, QUOD EST, QUODQUE FUTURUM EST. / am, tckatsocver was, 
and is, and is to cotne. In the Temple of Apollo at Delphos was 
written the essential name of Gk>d, EI. Plutarch has written a book 
on this word, and determines its signification to be, *' the eternal and 
self-existent Being, who is denominated Gk)d." The heathen nations, 
even at the most deplorable period of their idolatry, uniformly asserted 
the superiority of some one god abore the rest, to whom they attri- 
buted uie most perfect attributes, and gave this sacred and compre- 
hensive appellation. It was a custom amongst these people, denved 
from the very earliest times, to keep inriolably secret such names as 
were considered sacred. In the books which Thoth or Hermes left 
behind him, these remarkable words are said to be found : — *t Wilt 
thou see and behold the Deity? Consider the sun, Ihe moon, and 
the course and order of the stars. His name is unspeakable ; inoom- 
mnnicable : let Him be adored in silence !" In the city of Rome a 
certain name was held in such reverence, by the command of the gods, 
as was pretended, that for want of use it became lost, and is not now 
known; and a person named Marenus Soranus was condemned to 
torture and death for having incidentally pronounced it, (Solinus in 
Polyhist. de Roma., o. i.) l)emogargoni an appellation given to the 
supreme Gk)d of the Gentiles, was considered meffable ; and it was 
believed that the whole earth would tremble if that name were uttered. 
Erito, the soroeress, to command the obedience of evil spirits, threat- 
ens to pronounce this terrible name, as a potent charm which would 
■hake hell itself to the centre. (Luoaa de Bel. Civ., L 6, § I. 8*) 
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The ancient Jews discerned the mystery of the trinity in 
this name ; ** Jodj signifying the Father, the first and only 
self-existent being : n ffe, the Son ; and i Van, the Holt 
Ghost, as proceeding from the Father and the Son. It 
was composed of three sorts of letters only, though deno- 
minated Tetragrammaton ; for the letter m He recurs twice, 
and was thought to have a mysterious reference to the 
two distinct natures of Christ, the divine and human « 
This name was considered of so sublime a nature as to be 
incommunicable ; and is expressly asserted to be so by 
Josephus.^ This belief might originate in a dread lest 
the name should be profaned by the surrounding idola- 
ters ; who, notwithstanding every precaution, ffained a 
knowledge of it, and designated their chief god by its 
corruption, laof, lamia, &c. ; for it could not be expressed 

"" ** It is stated in the book of Zoar, that all creatures are depicted 
by this dirine name. Look at man, and yon will see that the head 
has the form of ^ ; the fiye fingers of the right hand, the first h ; the 
five fingers of the left, the other n : and the line of the body between 
them, we l. Observe also the eagle. The head is the i ; the two 
wbgs are the two n's ; and the body in the centre, tiie 1 ; by which thepr 
affirm that there is no animal or plant in which the Ineffable Nama w 
not depicted." (Condi., vol. i., p. lll.> 

'^ Jos. Ant, 1 2 c fi 
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in other languages without circumlocution. It was be- 
lieved also that God created the world by this letter 
ri He, which is, in reaMty, the Word, or Jesus Christ. 

This word or name was thought of such a mysterious 
construction that none but an inspired person could pro- 
nounce it.^ Many virtues were ascribed to the letters 
which compose it; and to its possessor was attributed 
the power of working miracles and curing inveterate 
diseases.'"^ 

In a subsequent revelation, God said to Moses, **I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by 
the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah teas 
I not known unto themy^ And yet, in Jacob's vision of 
the ladder, God revealed to him his name, as he had 
before done to his forefathers, Abraham and Isaac ; '^ I 
am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac."*' And we have the most satisfactory 
evidence to prove that this was the same name which 
God revealed to Adam, and afterwards to Enoch. Shuck- 
ford says, with his usual penetration, '^ Our English tran»- 

^ VariouB reasons hare been assigned for this opinion. Some 
think that the ri^ht pronunciation was lost during the Babylonish 
oaptivity, along with tne purity of the Hebrew tongue. Others say 
that its pronunciation was impracticable, because the letters which 
compose it make no perfect sound. The fact is, that as the Name of 
Gk>d was forbidden to be lightly or irreyerently used, the Jews, even 
in the reading of their Scriptures, substituted another word for it ; 
and thus, in the course of time, the correct pronunciation became 
doubtful. 

^ Hence the Jews urged against our Saviour, that this word had 
been deposited in the Temple, and was guarded by two lions ; that it 
was placed there by Solomon at the erection of the first Temple ; had 
remamed undiscovered at the destruction of that edifice by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; wa$ not found at the building of the second Temple by Zerub- 
babel ; and after remaining hid for more than a thousand years, Jesus 
closed up the lions' mouths by some power inherent in mmself ; and 
furtively conveyed it thence ; and that it was by the use of this omni- 
potent, all'powerful word, that his miracles were performed ! This 
18, however, little more than an idle fancy. The sons of Sceva could 

Serform nothing by the use of this word, though they had fuU confi* 
ence in its efficacy. (Acts iii., 16.) The miracles of Jesus were 
not the efiects of an extraordinary arranccoment of letters into a word ; 
bat because he was himself Jehovah, the lord and giver of life and 
fight to the human race ; for the same Beine that created the universe, 
could alter its course when the welfare (kt his people demanded a 
sapematural exertion of his power. 

" Bxod. vi., 3. " G«i. xxvui., 13. 
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lation of the latter part of the 3rd verse of the 6th 
chapter of Exodus, ' but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known unto them,' is undoubtedly a faulty translation ; 
not rightly expressing what Moses intended in this place. 
The best and most accurate writers have remarked, that 
the latter part of the verse should be read interrogatively^ 
thus: — *by my name Jehovah was I not known unto 
them?' If we take the sentence interrogatively, every 
one will see that it plainly intimates that the Lord had 
revealed himself to them by this name, which is agree- 
able to Moses' account of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob's 
knowledge and worship of the Deity ; but to take the 
words without the interrogation, and suppose them to 
intend that the Lord who appeared to Abraham was not 
known to him, to Isaac, and to Jacob, by his name 
Jehovah, cannot be reconciled to some very express 
passages in the book of Genesis."^ 

The covenant with Abraham might be liable to mis- 
c#nstraction, because he was the father of the Ishmaelites, 
and other nations founded by the sons of Keturah ; it 
was therefore renewed to Isaac. But Isaac was the 
father of Esau, who founded the nation of the Edomites; 
and, therefore, the promise was confirmed to Jacob, who 
was the father only of the twelve tribes of Israel. These 
distinctions were pointed out to Moses at the Burning 
Bush, as an incentive to undertake the deliverance of the 
Hebrews ; who, he was there assured, were God's pecu- 
liar people, notwithstanding their present miserable and 
degraded situation. 

Moses having obtained the blessing of Jethro, returned 
into Egypt, and found it governed by Amenophis, a 
prince with whop he was unacquainted ; agreeably to 
the information which God had given him at the bush. 
By the divine command Aaron met Moses in the wilder- 
ness, and received the joyful intelligence that the nour 
of deliverance was at hand. In obedience to the command 
of God,* Moses delivered to him that miraculous Rod,** 
as a token of his appropriation, also, to the accomplish- 
ment of this great work; which was to end in their 

" Connect, book 9. " Junius, in Ezod. yii., 19. 

** This Rod was called holy, not as the Jews imagine, became it 
was four square, with the Tetragrammaton written on its sides ; bat 
because Qod commanded Moeee to work his miracles by its ageii^. 
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complete tritunph, and the destruction of the Egyptian 
anny, as intimated to Abraham more than four hundred 
years before.** 

Aaron was an able rhetorician, and, on this account, 
was selected to be the associate of Moses, who had 
pleaded his own imperfection of speech as most unlikely 
to make an impression on the King of Egypt.^ 

Being a man of the greatest meekness and difBdence^ 
he urged this imperfection as an impediment which 
would doubtless operate to defeat the undertaking, 
should he assume the arduous office of a deliverer. But 
God chose him the rather from this defect, that all the 
honour might be ascribed to himself, and nothing to 
human exertion.** 

On their arrival in Egypt, they congregated the heads 
of the twelve tribes as in a Grand Lodge; and Moses 
communicated the extraordinary circumstances, which 
produced a mysterious commission to conduct the captive 
descendants of Jacob into the Promised Land. The truth 
of these assertions was proved by the miracles which 
God had authorized him to perform ; and further evinced 
his claim to be received amongst them as a deliverer sent 
in the name of Jehovah. These unequivocal proofs of 
a divine commission, convinced the assembly of the 
reality of Moses' pretensions; "and when they heard 
that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that 
he had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed 
their heads and worshipped."** 

** Gen. XV., 14. 

*' This defect is said to bare arisen flrotn an ordeal of fire which 
had been imposed on him in Egyp^i when hut a youth. Pharoah had 
selected him, as the adopted son or his daughter, Thermutis, to he his 
successor to the throne of Egypt, and put the crown upon his head as 
a token of his sincerity. Moses removed the crown in haste, cast it 
on the ground, and trami^ed on it. ^Josephus.) This action, thousfa 
committed only hv a petulant chila, was construed, by the soow- 
sayers, into an evil omen for the nation ; and the^ conjured the king, 
as he valued his own safety, or the prosperity of his subjects, to put 
Moses to dcatii. Thermutis pleaded for his life, and proposed to 
inbmit his innooency to any test. The superstitious custom of ixjiag 
mnooenoe by a fiery ordeal was then in use amongst the Egyptians, 
tnd was histantly applied to Moses. (Pererius.) A red-*hot cinder 
was introduoed mto his mouth, which burnt the tip of his tongtie, 
nd caused him to to» or stammer in his speech. 

«* ThM>dot«t. *^ txod. iv. 81. 
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Sowers, Moses and Aaron appeared before AmenopMs, 
ing of Egypt,^ and demanded permission for the 
Israelites to go three dajs'^ journey into the wilderness 
to offer sacruice to the Lord. This request the king 
peremptorily denied* thouffh, under their peculiar cir^ 
cumstances, they were unable to sacrifice in Egypt; for 
they sacrificed such animals as the Egyptians wor- 
shipped.^ '^Csaso ariete velut," says Tacitus, *^in con- 
tumeliam Ammonis; bos quoque immolatur, quern 
Egyptii Apim colunt/* Lest, therefore, he should elicit 
the venffeance of the Egyptians,^ and bring on an open 
and violent persecution, he demanded leave to sacrifice 
in the wilderness ; for this tribute of gratitude was due 
to the Alndghty, as an act of religion, on the re-estab- 
lishment of the covenant. The request was, therefore, 
perfectly reasonable, and Moses enforced it in the name 
of the Lord Jehovah. 

Amenophis evaded the appeal by denpng the authority 
of Jehovah, the God of the Israelites, over him as the 
king of another people, and under the especial protection 
of other gods. He, therefore, put the power of Jehovah to 
the test, and opposed to it the power of the gods of £g}rpt* 

A tremendous contest ensued between Moses, as tne 
affent of the true God, and the magicians, as the agents 
of the Egyptian gods. Moses, armed with that powerful 
rod which Adam was permitted to take from the tree of 
knowledge, and which was the acknowledged testimony 
of his divine commission, wrought in the presence oV 
Pharaoh and his court, at Tanis, an extraordinary miracle, 
as a proof that his appeal to the God of Israel was not 
to be slighted with impunitv. The rod was cast by 
Aaron upon the ground, and it immediately became a 

" This king \a said, by SimleruB, to haye been the same with 
Memnon, whose image, holding a harp, was celebrated for emitting 
BoandB of juj at the rising of the sun. and of sorrow at its setting. 

'* Pererius refers these three days' journey into the wilderness, to 
the three theological Tirtues, Faith, Hope, and Charitt. 

•^ Exod. viii., 26. 

*' " From the monuments, we may reasonably conjecture that the 
Egyptians were a happy and well-goyemed people in the flourishing 
days of Pharaoh, for the artists haye represented the popular sports 
and amusementa of the lower orders, as well as their daily occupa- 
tions." (Taylor, ut supra, p. 30.) 
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■erpent, twining itself into folds, to the consternation of 
the ^hole conrt. Amenophis called for Jannes and 
Jambres,® his magicians, wno undertook to perform the 
same miracle. But the serpent of Moses displayed his 
superiority by devouring the serpents of the magicians.^ 
Yet the kmg, confident in the power of these men, and 
the knowle^e he had himself acquired of the mysteries 
of their religion, did not feel inclined to maJiLe any 
acknowledgment derogatory to the homage due to his 
own national gods ; or concession to a power, which, as 
the tutelary deity of another people, and that people his 
slayes, he held in the most sovereign contempt. To 
correct this error, God directed Moses to stretch his 
rod over the waters of Egypt, which should thus be 
tumf d into blood, and engender such prodigious quanti- 
ties of frogs, that the whole land of Egjrpt should be 
infested. But these miracles being also imitated by the 
enchanters, Pharaoh was confirmed in his hardihood, and 
positively refused to let the children of Israel go. 

'* A strange legend about Jannes and Jambres is told by Pal- 
ladius, in his life of Macarius. These magicians, in the midst of a 
grove of trees, and beside a fountain of water, built a mausoleum for 
their own interment, which, by magical arts, was placed under the 
protection of eril spirits. Macarius having heard the wonderful stories 
which were related of this fountain, determined to visit the place, and 
prove the truth of these reports oy ocular demonstration. Having 
penetrated the external avenues of the grove, he was encountered by 
seventy devils, who. with much grimace, threatened to attack him. 
Without giving way to fear, he recommended himself to God, and 
these outre spirits of darkness vanished away. Coming to the 
sepulchre, he was met by a gigantic devil with clattering hoofs, and 
armed with a naked sword, who attempted to drive him back, but 
without success. Here he saw a brazen bucket, suspended by an 
iron chun, consumed with rust ; and, also, some pomegranates and 
other fruitl dried up and wasted away. In what manner the enchant- 
ment was aissolved, this author does not say ; but it appears unlikely 
that this legion of tremendous devils would suffer Macarius to explore 
their secret recesses with impunity, or permit him to depart in safety, 
unless vanquished by some counter-charm more potent than their 
own. The truth is: this and similar accounts of the effects of 
enchantment might be wonderfully amusing in an age of superstition. 
But these delusions are no more, and it is now dearly understood and 
universally admitted, that no miracle, affecting the constituted order 
of things, has ever been performed, from the creation of the world, by 
the assistance or intervention of evil spirits, without an especial com- 
mission from on high. 

'* These Egyptian serpents were a delusion of the deril, as Jastiii 
Martyr said, ipeetantium octdii prastigia$ ofimdehanL 
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The greftt superstition of Egjrpt was a belief in jadi- 
cial astrology and natural magic.^^ It was held that the 
stars possessed a secret and potential influence over 
human afiairs, and that every studious man, deeply read 
in the mysteries of nature, as Moses was known to be, 
might direct these influences at pleasure to produce any 
extraordinary efiect out of the common course of things. 
Hence the King of Egypt required some more deeisive 
proofs of a divine interference, before he would consent 
to relinquish so great a source of profit and gratification 
as was afforded by his Israelitish slaves; and persisted in 
his determination not to set them free, until his whole 
nation was almost depopulated and destroyed by a 
succession of desolating judgments. He was willing to 
enter into a compromise with Moses, under the imme- 
diate influence ot his sufferings ; and promised to allow 
the Israelites permission to sacrifice in Egypt,, according 
to the rites oi their own religion, but would not con- 
sent to let them depart into the wilderness. He fre- 
quently relented, indeed, and cried out, ^*I have sinned 
against the Lord ! The Lord is righteous, and I and my 
people are wicked!" But his repentance disappeared 
with the evil; and it was not till the whole land of 
Egypt felt the blow in their families, that he consented 
to their departure. 

The plagues inflicted on the Egyptians were of such 
a nature as to point directly to the sacred objects of 
their worship; In the opinion of Pharaoh the contest 
was between the tutelary Deity of the Hebrews, and his 
own national gods; is was therefore a righteous display 
of God's justice, to shew the fallacy of his reliance on 
objects of worship which were unable to protect them* 
selves against defilement, or the infliction of grievous 
calamities. 

The first plague was directed against their great god 
the river Nile ; its sacred waters were turned into blood. 
There was a great propriety in this dispensation ; not 

^' Trismegistos said (Pymand. Arolep. 145) tiiat the Egyptian 
priests possessed the art of oonstructixig deities, or ima^s endued 
with inteUigenoe, whksh predicted future events, and interpreted 
dreama. 
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only becuM the EffyptiaBs held that water was the 
fint principle of all things,^ but because they paid 
divine honours to the Nile, and superstitiously adored its 
inhabitants.'^ Thdr country was greatly benefited by 
the annual overflowing of this river, which they con- 
ceived was owmg to the sacrifice every year performed 
on its banks in honour of that divinity. Immediately 
before the expected inundation, solemn processions were 
fiormed ; the deity of the Nile was invoked with many 
superstitious ceremonies; and to render him propitious, 
an immaculate virgin, richly attired and ornamented, 
was cast into the river, as a sacrifice of atonement.^^ 

This plague was also a Judicial punishment for their 
cruelty to the Hebrew children ; and served as a fearfdl 
token to the Eflnrptians, that the time was now arrived 
in which a dreadful retaliation should be inflicted, for all 
the innocent blood which had been shed in that river.^ 
This is plainly referred to by St. John the Evangelist ;" 
and Josephus says, ^' They who drank of it were afflicted 
with a violent cholic; whilst to the Hebrews it was 
perfectly wholesome.'"^ 

The second plague with which the Egyptians were 
troubled, was, swarms of frogs, which came up from 
their sacred river, and filled their streets, their houses, 
and even climbed up into their bed-rooms. No place 
was free from them. They covered the tables of re^esh- 
ment, defiled |;heir provisions, and corrupted the water 
throughout the land of Egypt ; so that the very gods 
they held in veneration became a pest and a nuisance. 
This terrible affliction pointed also to their unnatural 
destruction of the innocents in the river Nile, which 
now sent forth its reptiles in such numbers as almost to 
destroy the inhabitants. 

The third plague of lice referred to Pharaoh's cruelty 

« Philo. 

" The Egyptians were induced to deify their river, because it was 
the author of all their abundance. Their chief dependence being on 
the Nile, they endearoured to propitiate it by festiyals and sacrifices* 
Thus, the first plague must have oeen peculiarly terrific. The fish 
died, the waters stank, and the Egyptians tamed from it widi disgust 
and loathing. 

^* Hexod. CUo. » Lyran. 

^ Rev. xvi., 6. " Ant, L 2« o. 14. 
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to the Israelites themselves. He condemned them to 
perpetual slavery, and that of the vilest and most de- 
grading nature; to make brick from the dust of the 
earth, and to erect buildings for his convenience or 
pleasure. From the dust of the earth, therefore, arose 
an annoyance, which must convince them of God^s 
power, who could so severely afflict them by the most 
contemptible creatures.''* This plague was also directed 
at their habitual cleanliness, and fear of pollution. 
Herodotus says ''that the Egyptians, and particularly 
the priests, from a principle oi cleanliness, shave every 
part of their bodies on each third day, to prevent vermin, 
or other impurity, from remaining about their persons."^ 
Hence to a people of such peculiar habits and propen- 
sities, the plague of lice must have been an evil of the 
greatest magnitude. 

The fourth plague brought mingled swarms of flies, 
which not only corrupted the earth, but almost destroyed 
man and beast. It is supposed that they consisted not 
only of common flies, wasps, gnats, hornets,- &c., but 
also of venomous reptiles, such as scorpions, asps, vipers, 
&c. The fly in Egypt and Phoenicia received the honours 
of divine worship ; and one of their chief deities was de- 
nominated Baal Zebub, which signifies the supreme lord 
of flies. This was, therefore, a grievous judgment, as it 
appeared to come under the sanction of Baal Zebub, on 
whom they relied for protection from every annoyance 
of that nature. 

The fifth plague was less personally troublesome to 
the inhabitants, for it was inflicted on their inost power- 
ful gods. The bull, the ox and cow, the sheep and goat, 
were supreme objects of adoration ; a murrain was, there- 
fore, sent amongst them, to shew the unstable support 
on which the Egyptians rested : for if their gods could 
iiot protect themselves, much less could they render 
assistance to their worshippers.'^ 

» Pa. IzxWii., 46. » Euterpe. 

^ ^' We leam from the monmnents, and from bistoxTt that the fat- 
tening of cattle was extensively practised in the marshes, and that in 
other places stall feeding was very common. This circumstance 
enables us to explain an apparent inconsistency in the history of tiie 
ten plagues. We are tola that all the cattle of Egypt died in the 
plague of morrain ; but we read in the same chapter that some oatfle 

12 
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The sixth plague was inflicted on the Egyptians' per- 
sons* Moses, by God's command, sprinkled nandfuls of 
ashes into the air, which immediately formed a thick 
white cloud over all the land ; and which, falling on the 
inhabitants, produced large ulcers, attended with a 
burning pain, similar to that produced by the applica- 
tion of a red-hot iron to the naked flesh ; they spread 
over the whole body, and swelling at length into one 
massive sore, caused the most excruciatinff sufierings." 
This calamity was brought on by means of an agent in- 
tended to convict the Egyptians of wanton cruelty to 
their slaves, for the ashes were taken from the furnace 
where the Hebrews had been engaged in burning brick. 
The magicians of Egypt, struck with these grievous 
boils and blains, now became fully sensible of God's 
power, and fled from the face of Moses, confessing theii 
mability to cope with him in the art of performing 
miracles. 

The seventh plague was a mighty tempest of hail,"* 
rain, thunder, and fire ; which appeared the more dread- 
ful to the inhabitants, as in that country such phenomena 
were very rarely seen. This judgment was directed against 
their superstitious worship oi the elements: for their 
gods were again converted into ministers of destruc- 
tion." 

were destioyed by the plague of haiQ. The oontradictioii vaiiishes 
when we look to the limitation with which the plague of murrain was 
announced : — * Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle tohieh 
is in the field.* The plague, therefore, did not extend to the beasts 
which were in stalls and enclosures, and these consequentlj surrived 
to become the victims of the plague of hail." — (Taylor, p. 43.) 

"Philo. ^^ ^ / F 7 

" ** Such a visitation as the plague of hail must have been wondrous 
in a land where hail is among the most uncommon of phenomena, and 
at the same time one of the severest punishments that could be inflict- 
ed on an agricultural country. The Latins, who were far less depend- 
ent upon their harvest than the Egyptians, caUed every severe 
affliction, ealamitast a word which pnmarily signifies a stoxm, so 
severe as to break the stalks (calami) of the standing com.*' — (Tay- 
lor, p. 36.) 

o ** And the flax and the barley was smitten, for the baiiey was in 
the ear, and the flax was boiled ; but the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten, for they were not grown up." (Exod. ix., 31, S!.) Egypt 
was a very fruitrul country, and the land produced a plentifxd supply 
of com in common seasons, by the ovezflowiuff of the Nile, with 
msnly a slight degree of cultivatimi by the simpto hand^plou^ 
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The eighth plagae is called the Lord's great army,'^ 
and consisted of innumerable swarms of locusts, canker- 
worms, caterpillars, and palmerworms, which filled their 
houses, and '^ covered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened : and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left, and there remained not any green thing in the 
trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt."^ Nay, they even bit and killed the in- 
habitants.^ 

The ninth plague was a thick darkness over the land of 
Egypt, which completely overwhelmed their chief deity 
Osins, or the Sun, which they adored as the fountain of 
light. This was rendered more distressing by the 
appearance of horrible apparitions, fearful sights, and 
flitting shadows, which haunted them incessantly, night 
and day." Dreadful noises assailed their ears, as of the 
roarinff of a cataract, the horrible yellings and barkings 
of virild beasts, the hissing of serpents, and whistling of 
winds, succeeded by the melodious voice of birds, and 
aggravated by the reproaches of an accusing conscience."^ 
The darkness was so thick and palpable, that artificial 
lights could not penetrate through it ;^ and consequently 
they were unable either to provide subsist-ence, or to 
pursue their usual avocations for the space of three days. 
''They saw not one another, neither rose any from his 
place,''^ during this period, which was passed in solitary 
confinement, under the effects of bodily weakness, occa- 
sioned by hunger and thirst, augmented by mental agony 
from the dreM of perishing with hunger, increased by 
the appalling visions which flitted before their eyes, and 
made them *' swoon away "^^ with apprehension. They, 
who were in the field when the darkness surprised them, 
could not return to their habitation, but remained bound 
to the spot as with a chain.^ 

During this period of overwhelming darkness, the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings; a striking 
emblem of that intellectual darkness which overshadowed 
the heathen world, unblest with the light of truth ; and 



•* Joel ii., 25. • Exod. x., 15. • Wisd. xri., 9. 

« Wisd. xviL, 16. • Ibid. 9, 11, 18, 19. • Philo. 
«» Bzod. X- 23. » Wisd. xrii., 19. » Ibid. IT. 
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of the children of the world, who sit down in the region 
of darkness, and the shadow of death, and reject that 
Light which woald lead them to eternal life. So true is 
that observation of St. John, \* The liffht shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not."* 

The ROD of Moses was the visible medium by which 
these miracles were performed ; but, lest it should be 
believed that the virtue was in the rod alone, G-od directed 
some of these miracles to be performed without its assist- 
ance, and used other agents, to convince mankind that it 
was only the exertion of his Almighty power which 
diverted the course of Nature, and wrought the miracu- 
lous works which preceded the great deliverance. Thus 
the rod was not used in the fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth, and 
tenth plagues, but other means were substituted : as ashes 
in the sixth, the word of Moses in the fourth and fifth, 
and the stretching forth of his hand in the ninth plague, 
were sufficent to produce the intended efiect. 

In these plagues it is remarkable, that those which 
proceeded from the earth were produced by the agency 
of Aaron, and those which came from heaven by the 
agency of Moses ; for which this reason is given : Moses 
had been constituted Pharaoh's God,^ and therefore was 
made the chief minister to direct the extraordinary 
appearances of the heavens. 

During the continuance of these plagues, the heart of 
Amenophis was a prey to the wildest agitation. Proud 
and ungovernable, his haughty spirit was scarcely sub- 
dued by the recurrence of such dreadful afflictions. He 
wavered, he relented, he attempted to compromise ; but 
pride and passion supplying the place of reason, his 
implacable resentment against the supposed authors of his 
calamities superseded the workings of conscience, and 
stifled the risings of conviction ; and when the effects of 
one judgment were removed, he dared the vengeance of 
God to inflict another. His contempt for the Almighty at 
length arose to desperation, and, remsing to comply with 
the demands of Moses, he commanded him, at the peril of 
his life, to see his face no more. 

God reserved the most terrible display of his power 
and justice for the tenth and last plague to be iimicted 
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John L, 5. »« Exod. vii., 1. 
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on the EgyptiatiBi and it was consequently ushered in 
with appropriate solemnity. The Israelites were direct- 
ed to institute a Passover, which should be kept as a 
distinguishing rite of their religion, and an everlasting 
memorial of their deliverance from captivity, by the 
destruction of the first-born in every ramily through- 
out the whole land of Egypt, both of man and beast. 
Each Hebrew family, or ten persons,^ was commanded 
to kill a lamb, and to strike the two side posts and 
upper door post of their dwelling with the blood; 
that the destroying angel might pass over the houses 
thus marked for protection, while engaged in smiting 
the first-bom. The lamb was to be eaten in haste, 
with loins girded, shoes on their feet, and a staff in 
their hand, ready for immediate departure. The Israel- 
ites were strictly commanded to confine themselves to 
their respective dwellings ; lest, by a promiscuous inter- 
course with the Egyptians, they should become sharers 
in their calamity: mr though God knew his own people, 
and could have protected them in any situation, yet he 
demanded implicit obedience, and rather chose that they 
should owe their safety to the blood of the Lamb. 

This judgment was the more signal and terrible, as it- 
was inflicted on them immediately after the darkness 
was removed, and while they were still deeply impressed 
with the terrors of that visitation.. The lamb for the 
passover was killed on the tenth day of the month, and 
ordered to be eaten on the fourteenth. The darkness 
commenced on the eleventh, and ceased on the thirteenth. 
The last interview of Pharaoh and Moses was on the 
morning of the fourteenth ; and at midnight the first- 
bom were slain. 

When every thing was thus formally prepared for the 
departure of the Israelites, and the Egyptians were 
buried in profound repose, aifler the fatigue of three days 
spent in indescribable a^ony, both of bodv and mind, ** it 
came to pass, that at midniffht the Lord smote all the 
first-bom in the land of Egypt, from the first-bom 
of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-bom 
of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
fiitt-bom of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the ni^ht, 

^ Joe. de B«L Jttd., L 7, o. 17. 
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he, and all hia flervants, and all the Egyptians ; and there 
was a great cry in Egypt ; for there was not a house 
where there was not one oead."^ The inhabitants started 
simultaneously from their beds, in the greatest horror and 
consternation, and assembling round the king's palace, 
clamorously demanded the dismissal of the Israelites. 
Amenophis, at length subdued, and trembling for his own 
life, acceded to their proposal ; and the people urgently 

!>etitioned the causes of all their misfortunes to be gone, 
or they were afraid the whole nation would become a 
sacrifice to the offended Ood of Israel. They did not spare 
their most valuable property ; but, to induce their imme- 
diate departure, gave them silver, gold, and raiment in 
ffreat abundance, including blue, purple, and scarlet silk, 
nne linen and precious stones; and with these the Taber- 
nacle was afterwards adorned.^ And even the king him- 
self, with all his boasted firmness and impiety, struck 
with the extraordinary powers vested in Moses and Aaron, 
called on them for a blessing before their departure : an 
evident acknowledgnient of the superiority of Ghod over 
all created things. 

The Israelites, bearing the bones of Joseph, departed 
early in the morning, in sight of the Egyptians, who were 
busily employed in buiying their dead.^ They travelled 
with all their possessions from Rameses to Succoth, a 
distance of about twelve miles ; and here Moses reviewed 
and numbered the people, and found with him 600,000 
Israelites, besides children; making, as is thought by 
learned writers, at least 1,500,000 souls.<^ With them 

•• Exofl. xii., 29, 30. 

*' St. AugxiBtine thinks that the mystical signification of these 
Taluable ornaments refers to the liberal arts invented or improved by 
the heathen ; which were afterwards, bj the judicious management 
of wise and pious men, wrested from them, and converted to the 
service oi the true and living God, and made subservient to the 
interests of religion. (August, de Doct. Christ., 1. 2, c. 4.) Porohyiy, 
in Eusebius, accuses Origen of ** calling in the assistance of Grrecian 
leaminff to confiim the strange absurdities of Jewish fable.'* (Euseb. 
EccL Hist., 1. 6, c. ]3.) The liberal arts and sciences were considered 
of such essential service to the propagation of Christianity, that 
JuHan the Apostate enacted a law prolubiting Christians from being 
instructed in human arts. (Socrat., 1. 3, a 10.) And the learning m 
the present day abundantly shows that the spoils of Egypt and outer 
heatnen nations are possessed now, in full perfection, only by the 
true worshippers of (xod. 

** Num. zzziii^ ** Tomlme's TfaeoL, p. 1, o. 3. 
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Moses also found a mixed multitude of other nations, wbo 
had followed this remarkable people out of Egypt. This 
event happened 430 years after Abraham's vision in 
Canaan, and 216 years from the entrance of Jacob into 
E^pt 

Thus did God by his servant Moses redeem the Israelites 
from their Egyptian bondase, with a high hand and with 
an outstretched arm ; marching before them in a Pillar of 
a Cloud by day, and a Pillar of Fire by night ; and the 
Deliverance was finally perfected by a mighty wind, the 
agent of his power. 

The Egyptians, repenting that they had suffered the 
Israelites, who were valuable servants, to depart, and 
endued with an evil heart of unbelief, which caused them 
to doubt the actual power of God, even in the face of 
such tremendous judgments, collected an immense army 
of 600 chariots,*** 60,000 horsemen, and 200,000 foot 
soldiers,*®* and followed them, having, with the plagues, 
lost their impressions of God's power, and consequently 
their reverence for his name. Indeed, Amenophis 
appears in reality to have been more in awe of Moses 
than of any superior being; for, "Moses was very great 
in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's servants. 
and in the sight ot the people.'"^ 

The Israelites, by the direction and command of God 
himself, were encamped before Pihahiroth, or the Strait 
of Hiroth, between Migdol, a tower or citadel of defence, 
erected on the borders of the Strait,*^ and Baal Zephon 

*'' The EgTptiaiis prided themselres greatly on their war chariots. 
Thej were tight and strong, bein^ constructed chiefly of metal, or 
oorered with metal plates. Thus, m the Iliad — 

Rioh sIlTer pUtei hia •hining ear unfold. 
Hit aolid anna refulfent glwua wiUi gold. 

»« Jos. Ant, 1. 2, c. 15. »« Exod. xi., 3. 

^^ Josephns, quoting Lysimaohus, says, that it was the opinion of 
heathen nations that when the Israelites arrived at the above place, 
'* tiie night advancing, they deliberated how to act. They made fires, 
and appointed sentinels ; and on the next ni^ht kept a fast, to entreat 
pardon of the gods. On the following mommg, Moses recommended 
them to decamp, and proceed onwards till they could be better accom- 
modated ; but enjoined them to do no good on their journey, not even 
so much as to give good advice if it was asked ; and to destroy aU 
the temples and altars they met with. This advice being approved, 
the company proceeded throusfa the wilderness, and after encounter- 
ing great haroships, came at fength to a country well Inhabitid aatl 
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or Temple of Baal» where was kept burning a bolj fire, 
which served also as a beacon to airect shipping in the 
dangerous navigation of the Red Sea. In this temple was 
kept a continual watch, as is implied in the name. Thus 
were they encompassed on three sides by fortresses, 
\naccessible mountains, and the Red Sea; the isthmus 
between that sea and the Mediterranean being protected 
by the well-fortified city of Pelusium, and other fortifi- 
cations, which had been erected by the Israelites them- 
selves during their oppression.^*^ 

Arriving in sight of the Israelites, Amenophis contem- 
plated their defenceless situation with secret delight, and 
concluded that the moment was arrived in which he 
could take ample vengeance for all his wrongs. Believ- 
ing their escape to be impossible, he encamped with his 
army behind the Israelites, waiting only the approaching 
^ay to attack and put them to the sword. But his career 
was now verging rapidly to its close. That remarkable 
pillar, which accompanied the Children of Israel in their 
night, was by day a cloud only, to convince them of the 
presence of their Great Deliverer. This cloud, which was 
also a fire by night, placed itself between the two eneamiH ' 
ments, and involved the Egyptian host in impenetrable 
darkness, while it communicated sufficient light to enable 
Moses and the Israelites to pursue their destination. By 
the divine command, Moses stretched out his rod over 
the sea, and a strong east wind arose, which divided the 
waters, so that the Israelites marched through the sea on 
dry land, Moses leading the way, and exhorting them not 
to fear; for, said he, ''the Egyptians whom ye have seen 
to-day, ye shall see them again no more for ever.*®* 

The Egyptian army followed their course amidst the 
darkness, determined either to compel them to return, or 
utterly to destroy them ; and knew not their danger until 
they were all inclosed within the waters ; for the waves, 
on the right hand and on the left, were invisible, from 
the effects of that divine cloud which overshadowed them. 
At length their chariot-wheels were encumbered by the 

coltiyated. They behaved in a most barbarous maimer to the inhabi- 
tants, whose temples they ravaged and bumti and finally arriyed at a 
place now called Jadea, where they built a dty and called it Hiexo- 
syla, the meaning of which is, the spoil of holy tlungs.*' 
'"^ Marsh. Cvik. Cbfoa., p. 106. '^ Eaod. jdv.« la 
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mud at the bottom of the sea, so that they **drave hea- 
vily;" which, obstructing the general movements of the 
soldiers, reduced the whole army into confusion. In this 
situation the cloud was removed, the morning light 
appeared, and they beheld the threatening waves ready 
to burst upon them, and the Israelites safe on the oppo- 
site shore. They were allowed but little time to deli- 
berate on the means of escaping the calamitous death 
which they saw suspended over their heads. They fled ; 
but what could flight accomplish for so unwieldy a body 
of chariots, horses, and footmen, encumbered with armour ; 
their ranks broken, their chariot-wheels entangled with 
each other, and forcibly wrested ofi*, and themselves para- 
lyzed with confusion and dismay! Harassed by a long 
and expeditious march, after three days spent without 
T^t or refreshment, and alarmed at the dreadful appear- 
ances before them, to augment which the heavens sent 
forth all their artillery of thunder, lightning, and rain,^^ 
their escape was altogether impracticable. Besides all 
this, the Lord looked upon them in anger, and infused a 
deadly fear into their hearts, which made them irresolute 
and wavering; until Moses, who saw the Israelites in 
safety, and all the host of the Egyptians inclosed beyond 
the power of escaping, stretched his rod again over the 
sea, and God by a strong west wind, suddenly brought 
the waters upon them with irresistible impetuosity, which 
utterly overwhelmed and destroyed them, with their 
horses, and chariots, and horsemen ; ^* and Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea shore."^^ 

»•• Ps. Ixxvii., 18. 

'*^ Ezocl. xiv., 30. A confession in memorjof this deliyerance was 
enjoined apon every one wben offering his first froits, in these words :— 
** A Syrian ready to perish was my father ; and he went down into 
Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, and beoame there a nation, 
great, mighty, and populous ; and the E^^tians evil entreated us, 
and ajfflictod as, and laid upon us hard bondage. And when we cried 
onto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our Toice, and 
looked on our aflBUction, and our labour, and our oppression ; and the 
Lord brought us forth out of Egypt, with a mighty hand, and with aa 
outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and with signs, and 
with wonders ; and he hath brought us into this place, and hath nven 
w this land, even a land that floweth with milk and honey." (Deut. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the Five Points of Fellowship, 

In every well-regulated society, some bond of union, 
some reciprocal and mutual interchange of benefits forms 
a distinguishing feature, which no vicissitude of circum- 
stances can remove. Masons profess to be united in an 
indissoluble chain of sincere affection, called the five points 
of fellowship; by which, when strictly adhered to, they 
are bound heart and hand so firmly, that even death it- 
self cannot sever the solemn compact, because in another 
and more glorified state those relations are perceived and 
acknowledged, which have characterized the union here 
on earth. These five points refer to certain virtues 
requisite to be practised in this world in order to the en- 
joyment of happiness in a future state, and mark distinctly 
the difference between virtue and vice. 

1. BROTHERLY LOVE. 

The first point is that on which all the rest principally 
depend, for they are but emanations from the great virtue 
of charity or brotherly love. 

Brotherly love is an active principle, which incloses 
dll mankind in the same bond of reciprocal union, bow- 
ever they be otherwise diversified by birth, climate, or 
education. The inhabitants of this globe proceed from 
a common parent, and hence, how remote soever the 
connection may appear, all mankind are brothers, and as 
such are bound to execute the duties attached to this 
tender and endeanng tie. This general relationship is 
not broken by distance, climate, form, or language; out 
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all the world are brethren, and the hand of mercy ought 
to be extended equally to the destitute stranger, as to an 
immediate friend or relative. Nay, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, are superior objects of man's 
benevolence. Masonry inculates love to the human 
species as the certain indication of uprightness; it 
teaches that without this love we are nothing. Though 
we speak with the tongues of men and angels ; though 
we have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge ; though we have faith so that 
we could remove mountains; though we bestow all 
our goods to feed the poor, and though we give our 
bodies to be burned, if we are not possessed of brotherly 
love, or charity, all this extent of power, all these 
acquirements of knowledge, will profit us nothing. The 
love of a Mason must be pure both in principle and 
practice, unwarped by prejudice or passion ; unalterable 
m persecution, unabated amidst calumny, slander, and 
detraction. Filling the heart with pious fervour and 
with holy resolutions, exalting it from earth to heaven, 
from a perishable mortality to a celestial intercourse 
with the very source and essence of love ; ennobling the 
nature of man, and raising it to that sublime pitch of 
excellence which alone can impart true satisfaction under 
every species of adversity and pain. Masons are bound, 
by the most solemn obligations, to practise this virtue 
one towards another. Not to rest satisfied with mere 
external acts of kindness, which may be displayed with- 
out feeling any emotions of the pure affection of brotherly 
love; but to be the active friends of all mankind. 

Such were the effects produced by this principle 
amongst the early Christians, under the wise supenn- 
tendence of St. John the Evangelist. Their brotherly 
love exceeded all instances of recorded attachment in 
former times. The accounts transmitted to us of the 
affection which Christians bore towards each other, in 
the ages immediately subsequent to Christ's death, would 
be incredible, were they not fully attested. An affection 
80 disinterested and pure struck the heathen world with 
astonishment; they deemed it more than human, and 
attributed a feeling which the practice of their own 
philosophy could not attain, to the secret influence of 
magic. Each individual was considered in the light of a 
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brother, united by the tender ties of a common faith and 
a common hope; whole possessions were given up to 
the relief of indigence; every selfish thought was ban* 
ished, and the general welfare of the community was the 
first tmA of their hearts, the first modve of their actions. 
This was the incentive to great and glorious deeds. 
**Some gave themselves up to bond^," says Clement, 
^^ that thereby they might free others from them. Others 
sold themselves into bondage, that they might feed their 
brethren with the price of themselves." But the testi- 
monies to this efiect are not confined to Christian writers ; 
their heathen adversaries unequivocally admitted the 
purity of their fraternal attachment in its fullest extent. 
Hence Julian, the apostate, that deadly and implacable 
foe to the Christian name, as the most efiectual method 
of extirpating the new religion, commanded his priests 
to model paganism after the same fashion : for the uni* 
versal benevolence of the Christian brethren had become 
a current proverb, and ^* See how these Christians love ! " 
was the spontaneous tribute paid to their integrity by 
every people amongst whom they resided. 



2. BENEVOLENCE. 

The second point inculates universal benevolence, on 
the ground of obligation and duty. This virtue does 
not consist merely in satisfying the pecuniary wants of 
the virtuous distressed, or of furnishing a friend with the 
loan of some necessary comfort or convenience, in the 
hope of receiving an equivalent; but compreheiids the 
ffeneral capacity of communicating happmess to our 
fellow-creatures, including the practice of our relative 
duties to G-od, our neighbour, and ourselves. 

The first great and important duty of benevolence 
should excite in our bosoms an unafiected veneration to 
our Maker, whose bounteous goodness to his creatures 
can never be compensated by all the exertions in our 

?ower. What He has commanded, we must perform, 
rayer, praise, and thanksgiving, are His due; and, if 
these be neglected, it is impossible to expect His blessing. 
The name of this awful Being is a sacred deposit, which 
ought never to be irreverently pronounced with polluted 
lips ; for the violations of this Word are threatened with 
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aeoompaDying vengeance. If His almighty aid be neces- 
sary to promote our success here, or happiness hereafter, 
let us implore it humbly and sincerely, in the hope that 
it will not be withdrawn when we are most in need 
of it, in the hour of sickness or adversity, persecution 
or death. 

The preservation of order and social virtue in civil 
society rests upnon the obligations we are under to keep 
up a constant interchange of mutual good offices with 
our neighbour. They, who are in the habitual practice 
of benevolence, experience an uniform gratification, and 
have within their bosoms a certain source of pleasure, 
which selfish mortals can never attain or enjoy. The 

il^low of charity warms their bosoms with unequivocal 
ove to their fellow«*creatures, and they enjoy a foretaste 
of heaven upon earth ; they search for misery and dis- 
tress in all their appalling forms, and they administer 
comfort from a pure principle of benevolence; for the 
east is not £irther from the west, or the surface from 
the centre, than pride and ostentation are from genuine 
goodness and disinterested virtue. 

But the exercise of this virtue does not end here. 
Innumerable are the offices of kindness, indefinite are 
the shades of aflfection which the practice of benevolence 
necessarily assumes. Recommendations of an unblem* 
ished character, expressions of good-will, advice when 
under the influence of doubt, civility and gentleness, as 
well as actual offices of assistance, form distinguishing 
features of this virtue, and these are in the power of all 
who have not the means of performing substantial 
services. If, as philosophers tell us, much of human 
misery is ideal, he acts tte part of a sincere friend who 
endeavours to soothe conflicting passions to repose, to 
remove the weight which presses on our spints, and 
teaches us to forget our woes by pointing to the open- 
ing scenes of prosperity and joy. 

The exercise of benevolence, then, may by practised 
every hour of our lives. It is an innocent and laudable 
method of gaining the esteem of men, of promoting 
universal good-will, of vanquishing the turbulence of 
passion, of securing peace of mind, and of laying up a 
store of satisfaction for old age, which will make the end 
of life a scene of felicity and contentment. 
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Oar da^ to ourtdvei^ rendered almost perfect by the 
practice oi benevolence to our neighbour, may be com- 
prehended in a few words: not to prostitute our humani- 
ty by intemperance, effeminacy, indolence, or any of 
those vices which degrade man below the brutes; but to 
cultivate health by exercise, cleanliness, and regularity ; 
to practice the four cardinal vhi^ues. Temperance, Forti- 
tude, Prudence, and Justice; recollecting that man*s 
happiness is progressive, and depends entirely on him- 
self whether it increase or diminish ; for it is impossible 
to hold a stetionary place in the mind so long as any 

Sortion of activity remains; and if the mind become 
ormant, and perfectly insensible to praise or dispraise, 
virtue or vice, we may be assured that its happiness is 
at the lowest ebb, and it becomes doubtful whether the 
capacity for enjoying it be not wholly expired. 

It may, thererore, be concluded, that if happiness be 
the object which man has in view in his commerce with 
the world, it can only be found in the practice of virtue. 

3. PRAYER. 

The third point teaches us to bow our knees to the 
Almighty Fauier of the universe, and pray for blessings 
on ourselves, and on those united to us by the nearest 
and dearest of ties. Prayer is a duty of such paramount 
importance, as to involve consequences the most awful 
and tremendous: if rightly performed, it conveys a 
blessing; if wholly neglected, it elicits a curse. 

With this responsibility the Mason is fully impressed, 
and, therefore, his Lodge is never opened without a solemn 
appeal to the Deity, and a humble supplication of his 
blessing; conscious that, if deprived of this, nothing 
that he may be engaged in can reasonably be expected 
to prosper. Our initiations, and every other business, 
are founded on the same appeal ; our pedestal is furnished 
with the book of God's Word, which is considered the 
GREAT LIGHT OF FAITH, to direct all our motions, and 
inspire us with, the rich hopes which it contains; our 
Lodges are dedicated to God and holy St. John the 
Evangelist; and the unequivocal posture of one of our 
most sacred ceremonies is, bended knees, erect body, and 
faithful heart. 
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If a Mason's Lodge be built on holy ground, and sup- 
ported bj wisdom, strength, and beauty ; if it be of that 
immeasurable extent, which has no bound but the four 
quarters of the compass, and covered with a cloudy 
canopy which can only be penetrated by ascending the 
theological ladder; if we commemorate the three grand 
offerings of ancient religion, and have in perpetual 
recarrence the wonders oi God in creation, redemption 
and deliverance from temporal danger and affliction, i 
will surely be admitted that our rites have a reference 
beyond mere conviviality ; that they are founded on the 
most awful images in existence, a belief in a God, and 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; that they are opened, conducted, and closed with 
prayer; and hence that they must leave an impression 
on the mind of every reflecting brother of God's bene- 
ficence to man, and the consequent necessity of a regular 
and uniform attendance on His authorized worship. 

4. SECRECY. 

**0f all the arts which Masons profess, the art of 
secrecy particularly distinguishes them. Taciturnity is 
a proof of wisdom, and is allowed to be of the utmost 
importance in the different transactions of life. The 
best writers have declared it to be an art of inestimable 
value ; and that it is agreeable to the Deity himself may 
be easily conceived, from the glorious example which He 
gives in concealing from mankind the secrets of His 
providence. The wisest of men cannot penetrate into 
the arcana of heaven, nor can they divine to-day what 
to-morrow may bring forth."^ 

A regard for this virtue has characterized every nation 
and people of the world, from the earliest times on record. 
There are many things which it would be highly 
improper, and even criminal, to communicate. To 
reveal the secrets of a friend, confided to our care, would 
be worse than the treachery of an assassin who stabs his 
adversary when unarmed, and not the least suspicious 
of a foe. 

The Egyptians venerated this virtue, and veiled all 

* Pros. nia0., book lii., sec. 2. 
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their religi %n and politics under its impenetmble mask. 
Origen tells us, that '^tlieir philosophers had sublime 
notions with regard to the Divine nature, which they 
kept secret, and never discovered to the people but 
unaer the veil of fables and alleffories."^ Their god 
Harpocrates was represented witn his finger on his 
mouth,^ and was painted full of eyes and ears, to shew 
that every person may hear and see, but thev are not 
always at liberty to disclose the information which they 
derive from the use of those senses : this god was much 
honored by the Egyptians. 

The Romans had a goddess, who was represented with 
a finger on her lips, called Angerona; and to shew their 
respect for the vurtue of taciturnity, they offered sacri* 
fices to her. 

*^ All the eastern nations, the Persians, the Indians, the 
Syrians, concealed secret mysteries under their religious 
fables. The wise men of all those reliffions saw into the 
sense and true meaning of them ; whilst the vulgar and 
uninitiated went no farther than the outward visible 
symbol, and so discerned only the bark by which they 
were covered."* 

Pythagoras carried the virtue of secrecy so high, as to 
demand from his scholars a probation of five years' 
silence, accompanied with excess of abstinence and 
mortification, before he would admit them to a partici- 
pation in the knowledge which he had acquired by long 
experience, and a residence with the most learned phi- 
losophers in every nation under heaven. 

The Druidd conveyed their instruction by secret and 
enigmatical language: their philosophical knowledge 
was very extensive ; but they had so strict a regard tor 
secrecy, that it was esteemed a crime worthy of death 
to attempt to penetrate into their mysteries. Their 
learning was communicated orally, and m verse ; and as 
no part of their instructions was allowed to be commit- 

* Orig. oon. Cels., 1. 1, p. 11. 

' Recent discoyeries in Egypt have rendered it doubtfbl whether 
Harpocrates was the god of silence, wluch had been deduced by 
Plutarch from the aboye posture. The sign of silence, according to 
figures on the monuments, was by placing the whole hand oyer the 
mouth. 

* Orig. oon. Cela., 1. 1, p. 11. 
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ted to writing, the number of yerses wbieh the mMnory 
must necessarily retain was almost incredible, 

''But," says the sceptic, ''where is the necessity of 
secrecy now ? If your institution be laudable, as you 
describe it, why not reyeal it for the benefit of man*- 
kind?" I should as soon look for a star to fall from the 
firmament, as for a caviller against Masonry to be satis^ 
fied, even with a mathematical demonstration. The 
benefits of Masonry can only be enjoyed by their union 
with secrecy. Lay these secrets open to the world, and 
the charm would cease to operate. They would become 
familiar as the growth of a plant, and, like that incom- 

Erehensible phenomenon, would be neglected, and per- 
aps despised. At the reformation of our Church from 
the errors of popery, what could exceed the curiosity of 
mankind to read and investigate the hidden stores oi the 
Bible, which had been a sealed book for many centuries? 
and though it contains secrets of far greater importance 
than those of Masonry, yet, curiosity being gratified, the 
rage is over, and it is regarded with as much mdifference 
by the mass of mankind, as though it contained nothing 
affecting man's temporal or eternal welfare. So Masonry, 
were it made public, would probably be neglected, 
because the stimulus would be wanting from which it 
derives its chief popularity, if not its principal import- 
ance. The secrets of Masonry) are open to the inspec* 
tion of the worthy and the good in every class of man- 
kind. The page is displayed before them, and if they 
refuse to read, it is too much to hear them complain of 
ignorance, and to revile a science which they want the 
inclination or capacity to understand. 

It is further objected, that the use we make of the 
implements of architecture, as vehicles of secrecy, is 
frivolous, and unworthy the dignity of human beings.' 
These implements are of no further benefit to us than as 
they convey a series of the purest precepts of morality 

' What number was amonffst the Pythagoreans, geometrioal sjmbols 
are amongst Masons. ** It Ted/' says Pythagoras, '* to the knowledge 
of things divine and human ; the meditation of death ; setting the 
mind at liberty, without which none can learn or perceiye any thing 
solid or true, by the help or benefit of sense, for uie mind, the divine 
part of the soul, seeth lUl things, and hears all thinss ; all things elst 
are deaf and blind.*' (Stob. Serm. Hieron. adv. Buln.) 

18 
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and the most useful instraction for the regulation of our 
conduct in every circumstance and situation of life. In 
these emblems our secrets are chiefly concealed ; and the 
valuable lessons they contain, elevate them from the 
character of mere instruments of labour, and they become 
jewels of inestimable value. 

5. ON SLANDER. 

The fifth point teaches us to support a brother's cha* 
racter when he is absent, and consequently unable to 
defend himself from the tainted breath of defamation. It 
forbids us to retail slanders derogatory to our brother's 
reputation, which is a sacred deposit, and, if once 
wounded, ten thousand words in vindication will scarce- 
ly be sufficient to repair the mischief which ten words 
have occasioned. 

Masonry inculcates this lesson in every part and point 
of every degree ; aware that the evil consequences of 
slander are innumerable, whether by giving false testi- 
mony in a public cause, or by injuring our brother by 
private defamation. This practice is the vilest of all 
robberies. Injure his property, and you may make him 
reparation ; wound his body, and the physician may heal 
the wound ; but if his sacred reputation be touched, if 
his good name be taken away, it can never be restored, 
but mav pursue his of&pring after death, may descend to 
his children's children, and blast their prospects to the 
latest posterity. 

Defamation is always wicked ; the defamer is always 
despised. And what gratification can be found in a 

5)ractice which elicits universal contempt ? Can it be 
bund in the lust for evil speaking, and cutting up repu- 
tation, as with a sharp razor? Can any gratification 
proceed from the practice of private scandal at the 
expense of another's character and honest fame? Does 
such a practice add to the slanderer's peace of mind or 
importance amongst his acquaintance? does it confer a 
dignity not to be procured by other more innocent 
means? A negative answer may be safely given to these 
inquiries ; and it is rather to be feared that every honest 
and upright man will regard him with the scrutinizing 
eye or jealous suspicion, and shun him as a public 
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nuisance* His deeds are baser than those of the j^ssassint 
in proportion as a man's unsullied fame is dearer to him 
than life. The assassin kills the body of his enemy, and 
there the mischief ends ; but the slanderer attacks the 
immortal part of man, and inflicts a stab in the hope of 
blighting his fame for ever. None can be safe where 
slander finds admittance. The virtues wither round him, 
and &de and die before his baneful touch. His practices 
are made up of fraud and artful treachery. He dares not 
to bring the bold and open accusation, but looks aud 
whispers death. To misconstrue motives; to place 
trifling incidents in contemptible points of view ; to insi- 
nuate by mysterious signs and broken sentences, that 
**more is meant than meets the ear," are his study and 
delight. They become, by the force of habit, as necessary 
as the food which affords him nourishment, and this for 
no other purpose than the selfish aim of depriving his 
acquaintance of that estimation from which he can derive 
no benefit, and which can scarcely be restored by all the 
united efforts of .charity and benevolence: for evil reports 
spread with unaccountable facility, and extend to distant 

Earts, where the evidence of their falsehood will never 
e heard, and thus the record is handed to posterity in 
all the decoration of unrefuted truth. 

But it must be observed, on the other hand, that we 
are not bound to applaud the character and conduct of 
bad men, merely to avoid the imputation of illiberality. 
If the actions of a brother betray baseness of heart, 
though it may not be commendable to magnify his vices, 
or make them a perpetual topic of conversation, yet it 
would be equally injudicious to praise him, or bear a 
testimony to virtues which he does not possess. *' None 
but a good man deserves to be loved or praised by any 
one. He who says of a bad man, whom ne knows, and 
whom all that know him know, to be a bad one, I have 
reason to speak well of him, for he has been kind to me, 
utters a detestable falsehood, and discovers a base dispo- 
sition."* The course to be adopted, under these circum- 
stances, is faithfully prescribed in those lectures which 
form the subjects of discussion at our meetings. ''Always 
speak of a brother as well in his absence as m his pres 
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anee; and 0f€fit more particularly so, because, when 

8 resent, he has an opportunity of defending himself, 
[ever defame him yourself, nor sulfer him to be de- 
Auned by others, if m your power to preyent it ; and if 
his conduct be so dishonourable that you unfortunately 
cannot speak well of him, adopt the distinguishing yirtue 
of our science, silence, or secrecy."^ j 

If a brother be calumniated falsely, it becomes a parar \ 

mount duty to defend him in the face of the world. He [ 

who stands boldly forward to rebut a deliberate slander 
upon another's reputation, I regard in the light of some- 
thing more than a common friend : he reduces to practice 
the dignified theories of Masonry; his beneyolence is 
pure md unsullied by human passion, and he richly 
merits the obligations of gratituoe in this world, as he is 
in the hope of receiyiog the approbation of his Judge in 
the world to come. 

Speak, then, no eyil of your brother. If he haye yirtues 
(ana surely all haye some), let them be the theme of 
yoimr discourse ; if he haye faults (and who is free from 
themt), mention them not; but, in all your commerce 
with your brethren or the world, '* supply the wants and 
relieye the necessities of your brethren to the utmost of 
your power and ability; on no account wrong them or 
see them wronged, but timely apprize them of approach- 
ing dsnger ; and yiew their mterest as inseparable from 
your own*"* 

'Has. Lsot • Charge to the Second Degree. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OONTAnONa FOUR HUNDRED AND BiaHTT-*SBVBN TEARS. 

View of Masonry from the Deliverance to the Dedication of King 

Solomon*9 Temple. 

In every society, however constituted, some form of 
government is necessary to preserve a spirit of subordi- 
nation amongst its members; and to prevent it from 
degenerating into contempt or oblivion. In this respect, 
also, Masonry supports it claim to respect and veneration. 
An argument, favourable to its beneficial tendency, may 
be deduced from the exellence of its government, which 
is founded upon a pattern the most pure and perfect, the 
government of the Jewish and Christian churches. 

In the early ages of the world, every head of a family 
united in his own person the threefold office of priest, 
prophet, and king ; and it was not until the Mosaic dis^ 
pensation was revealed that the concerns of religion were 
conducted by three distinct officers op orders of men. 

At the Flood, there is an appearance of something like 
a regular government, consisting of three distinct officers, 
who unitedly formed the head of the establishment, when 
organized in dub form. But it was not until the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle that our Craft was reduced to the 
perfect form which it has ever since retained. Moses, 
when, by the revelation of God, he was dividing the 
priesthood into three distinct heads, modelled Masonry 
afler the same fashion ; himself being Grand Master and 
Bezaleel and Aholiab grand wardens.' 

'The false religions, whioh^ iadeed, were originally bat penrendona 
of the true, acknowledged the same form of ffovemment ; because th« 
ingenaitf of man could not diaooTer any £>rm more firm and per- 
manent than that wUdi had been revealed from heaven. Henoe* 
Thoth, the great founder of idolatry, after the Flood, was somamed 
Ter Maximus ; beoause he was Philosophus mazimus, Saeerdas tD$af 
mns, and Rex mazmras. — (AKes. Neapolit., 1. 2. c. 6.) 
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After prophecy had ceased, the teachers of Israel con* 
tinued to be distinguished under three several appellations, 
each possessing distinct attributes ; viz.^ wise men, scribes, 
disputers. These were comprised by St. Paul in a single 
verse, when writing to the Corinthians : ** Where is the 
wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer?" 

This number, it should seem, constitutes perfection ; 
for the Christian church, of which all other dispensations 
were only types and shadows, has been placed under the 
same systeni of government. Jesus Christ united the 
threefold office, of the ancient patriarchs in his own per- 
son, for he was a priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedec; who was no other, according to the best 
authorities, than the patriarch Shem, the son of Noah, 
' the king, priest, and prophet of his family ; and iu that 
capacity blessed Abraham, who was his child in the ninth 
generation. These offices, however, were distributed by 
our Savour, who divided the priestly dignity amongst 
three distinct orders of men, in imitation of the temporary 
dispensation of Moses. 

Hence, if the government of the Jewish church, estab- 
lished under the immediate superintendence of God, or if 
the Christian church, modelled by Jesus Christ, be con- 
sidered as specimens of perfection, the same must be 
admitted of Free-masonry ; as one of its orders, profess- 
edly not Chri8tian,^is governed by a kingy a priest^ and a 
prophetf invested with an equal dignity ; and the rest of 
Masonry, which inculcates the only true religion, is 
directed by a mode of government equally perfect, and 
equally unobjectionable. 

When Moses had escaped from the snares of the Egyp- 
tians, he conducted his charge towards Mount Sinai, 
where he had received his commission from God, intend- 
ing to ofler sacrifice on that spot, in obedience to the 
divine command ; but his progress was obstructed by the 
Amalekites, who entertained many jealous fears respect-' 
ing the movements of such a large body of people ; against 
whom, however, they hoped to wage successful war, en- 
cumbered as they were with women and children, flocks 
and herds. Four other nations joined in this enterprise 
against the Israelites; tempted, most probably, by the 
hope of an easy conquest and abundant spoils. 

The providence of God had prepared the Israelites for 
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this exigency, by casting up the dead bodies of the Egyp- 
tians on the shores of the Bed Sea ; for the Israelites had 
retired from Egypt without weapons or means of defense 
against the numerous enemies they would probably have 
to contend with, before they should be peaceably settled 
in the Promised Land. They spoiled the Egyptians of 
their offensive and defensive armour, and thus became 
prepared to meet every obstruction which might impede 
their design of entering into Canaan. 

Thus provided, Moses placed his army under the com- 
sfxand of Joshua, the son of Nun, a man in every respect 
worthy of the distinction thus conferred upon him. 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur ascended the mountain, and the 
two armies rushed to the onset with the utmost fury. 
Moses, in prayer and supplication, elevated his rod 
towards heaven ; and it was observed that whilst this 
extraordinary rod was in this position, the Israelites suc- 
cessfully mowed down all before them. Fatigue at 
length compelled Moses to lay down the rod, and the 
battle turned in favour of the enemy. Aaron and Hur 
were therefore requested to assist Moses in supporting the 
rod, and the setting sun beheld the Amalekites entirely 
defeated. The shattered remains of their army effected 
their retreat amidst the darkness of the night, leaving all 
their most valuable property at the mercy of the victors. 
In commemoration of this decisive victory, Moses erected 
an altar, which he called Je/iovah-nissij which signifies 
Jehovah is my banner. 

From hence the Israelites proceeded to Sinai, and 
pitched their tents at the foot of the mountain. Moses 
marked oat a camp about the mount, and remained here 
for rest and worship, according to the directions he had 
received from God himself when he revealed His sacred 
NAMB.^ After solemn sacrifice, Moses disposed the peo- 
ple according to their tribes, and opened the first lodge 
of which we possess any certain tradition since the time 
of Joseph. Mere he held a solemn convocation to the 

* Here Moses erected an altar and twelve pillars, aooording to the 
ooatom of the times. Some, pillars were raised as memorials of the 
dead (Gen. zxxy., 2); some for altars (Ibid, v., 16) ; some for super- 
stitioos uses, which were oonseorated to idols (Levit. xzvi., 1) ; and 
others in remembrance of some extraordinary delireranoe (Gfen 
szTiii., 18), as were the abore piUars of Moses. 
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Lord ; and the people returned thanks for their miniea- 
lous deliverance, and entered into those sacred and indis- 
soluble TOWS, which implied unlimited and unirersal 
obedience to the commandments of God. Over this 
lodge presided Mosesy as grand master; Josktuij as his 
deputy, and Aholiab and BezaUd, grand wardens.' 

Here he was visited by Jethro, to whom he had been 
indebted, under the dispensation of heaven, for his clear 
and perfect knowledge of our science, which appears to 
have been preserved in a most extraordinary manner by 
some distinguished individuals, even in nations degraded 
by idolatrous practices. Lot, in the midst of Sodom, 
practised Masonry. The mixture of idolatry and Masonry 
IS perceptible in Laban. He worshipped Penates, or 
household gods, and yet retiuned such a sense of his alle- 
giance to the true God as to be favoured with a celestial 
vision. Job was a true Mason amidst an idolatrous peo* 
pie ; and his addresses to his friends may form a grand 
synopsis of our present lectures. Balaam was a true 
propnet, though he lived in an idolatrous nation. The 
Midianites were idolaters, yet Jethro preserved his faith 
in the true God pure and unsullied, through the medium 
of Lux or Masonry. And he was held in such high esti- 
mation, even by Moses, who was, beyond all competition, 
the most learned man then existing in the world, that he 
united himself to this priest by the most tender ties of 
affection. 

On this visit, though the actions of Moses were directed 
by the immediate inspiration of God, he preserved his 
usual reverence for Jethro. He explained to his father- 
in-law how God had effected the miraculous deliverance 
of Israel with a high hand and a stretched-out arm, and 
expatiated on the mercies of Jehovah in the most ani- 
mated terms. Jethro rejoiced in the omnipotence of this 
great and good Being, and offered up a solemn sacrifice 
of thanksgiving, in his sacred character of a priest. He 

Sve Moses some weighty advice on the subject of legis- 
:ion and government ; in obedience to which he divided 
the twelve tribes into separate societies or lodges, over 
which he placed masters, with certain specified powers, 
which they were prohibited from exceeding, without a 

» North, Const., p. 16. 
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reference to himself, as the grand superintendent of the 
whole system. After this, a great chapter, or grand as- 
sembly of the tribes was instituted, consisting of six rulers 
from each, of which Moses was the pmngipal governor. 

In this place Moses was publicly ordained by the com- 
mand, suictioned by the presence, and hallowed by the 
visible accept-ance of his God. He was first charged 
with a message to the people, directing them to assenible 
on the third dav, purifiea from their uncleanness, to witness 
a solemn revelation of laws, which should be binding on 
them and their posterity. Since they were now about to 
be embodied as a separate people, for the preservation of 
the iarue worship of God amidst an idolatrous world, some 
test of their obedience, as well as a code of laws for their 
civil government, bec%me necessary, to secure their inde- 
pendence and to advance their posterity. For the former 
purpose, and as a basis on which to found the latter, the 
Dbcalooub was delivered to Moses from this mountain, 
together with a full revelation of the principles requisite 
to preserve them, under a perfect theocracy, from the con- 
taminations with which they might otherwise be infected 
by the pernicious examples of the surrounding nations* 

God himself, therefore, condescended to rehearse in 
their ears a summary of the moral and ceremonial law, 
and promised a rich and continued succession of bless- 
ings on their obedience ; stimulated by the denunciation 
of the most heavy judffments if they should disobey the 
ordinances thus prescribed for their observance. He had 
selected this people to be a witness of himself, in the 
midst of a world already deformed by apostasy and the 
renunciation of every virtuous propensity, and to pre- 
serve his worehip uncontaminated by those superstitions 
which the subtletv of the devil or the craft of man had 
introduced into the systems, which, in the patriarchal 
affes, were ordained to keep up a perpetual knowledge 
oi God, and the service most acceptable to him. It 
became, therefore, necessary to deliver a written law, 
that the plea of ignorance might not be preferred in 
piJliation of guilt : ** Lest men should complain some- 
thing was wanting, that was written on tables which 
was not in the heart "^ The law was to prevent the 

^ Ne sibi homines aliqaid defuisse quererentor, scriptum sst iv 
tahulia, quod in oordihurnon ^gehaat. ( August in Pt. Ini.) 
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prostitution of revealed truth, when conveyed through 
the medium of tradition. 

The moral law is divided into two distinct parts, 
which were engraven on two separate tables ; ^' the 
former declaring our duty to Oody and the latter our 
duty to our neighbour and ourtdvesJ^^ And this arrange- 
ment being the work of the Deity, is absolutely perfect 
in all its parts. The opening of the Decalogue is most 
solemn and impressive, for it displays that Sacred 
Namb which comprehends eveiy thmg excellent, every 
thing gracious, and every thing lovely. The worship of 
God being inculcated in the first table, shews that our 
first duty is owing to the Great Author of our being. 
This elicits our faith, stimulates our hope, and leads 
necessarily to the performance of ^hose practical duties, 
inculcated by the second table, which exhibit our 
charity, that most excellent of all human virtues, in its 
fairest and most brilliant form. This, then, is a system 
of perfection; for, by the exercise of these virtues, 
through the merits of Jehovah incarnate, we may 
attain possession of an immortal inheritance in those 
heavenly mansions of eternal felicity, veiled from mortal 
eye by the starry firmament, into which the great I AM 
shall bid us enter, to enjoy the blessings of that eternal 
Lodge which is irradiated with the brightness of Him 
that sitteth on the throne. 

But, while Moses was with God in the mount, the 
people had defiled themselves by idolatry. At their 
deliverance from Egypt, a ffreat number of men, women, 
and children, from many idolatrous tribes, had followed 
them to their encampment.* Whether converted by the 
miracles, or merely desirous of following the fortunes of 
this extraordinary people, history does not inform us; 
but we may conjecture that they were but irregular 
adventurers, unpossessed of any settled place of resi- 
dence, and whom, consequently, no change could injure. 
If we may believe the Jews, it was owing to the pemi- 

^ The Discalogue contained ten commandments, /bur of which were 
applied to God, and the remainder to man. It is aingolar that the 
sacred name of God consisted of four letters, which, according to the 
system of Pythagoras, proceed from a resolution of the triad into the 
monad, a process which produced the number ten. Thus, 1-^2 4* 
3 + 4 IB 10; and this number was denominated heaven, because it 
constituted perfection. . 

* Szod. xii., Sa. 
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doTU counsel of these strangers that their forefathers so 
frequently tempted God, by their disobedience, to inflict 
his chastisements upon them. Thus the molten calf, 
which they had now erected as an object of divine 
worship,'' has been imputed not so much to the cupidity 
of their progenitors, as to the sorceries of the Egyptian 
sojourners.' "Concerning the sin of the Israelftes," 
says Godwyn, *' in making this calf, or ox, the modem 
Jews do transfer the fault upon certain proselyte ^gyp- 
tians who came forth with them ; ana they say that, 
when Aaron cast their jewels into the fire, these Egyp- 
tians, contrary to their expectation, by their art magic, 
produced a calf; to which purpose they urge Aaron's 
own words ; ' I did cast the gold into the fire, and 
thereof came this calf;' as if his act or will was not 
with the making thereof, but of itself it made itself."* 

The tribes of Egytian strangers, who are accused of 
inciting the Israelites to commit this wickedness, were 
partially incorporated with them, and dwelt within the 
camp ; but the main body dwelt without the camp, and 
were subjected to reproach and indignity : these seized 
with avidity every opportunity of inspiring the Israel- 
ites with a contempt for the theocracy, and rebellion 
against its edicts and authority. Hence, in every act of 
disobedience which merited divine displeasure, the wrath 

» ,Vide Theocr. Phil., p. 64. 

* Jamblichus wrote a treAtise to show that idols were fiOed with 
the divine afflatus proceeding from the gods, after they were formed 
hj the hand of the workman. He says that they are supernatural 
works and spring from occult causes. In support of his hypothesis 
he relates a number of incredible stories, which painfully tax the 
credulity of his readers. — (Phot., cod. 215.) 

' Mo6. and Aar., 1. 4, c. 5. " Some of the Hebrews give this ridi- 
culous reason why the image ot a calf was made rather than of any 
other thing: When the Israelites were coming out of Egypt, and 
intended to bring out Joseph's bones with them, they say the river 
Nile had overflown the place where his bones were; and so Moses 
made the picture of a owf in a certain golden plate, which, floating 
upon the water, shewed the place where Joseph's bones lay ; which 
plate, they say, was brought among other jewels to Aaron, and cast 
into the flre, by virtue whereof the whole mass of gold was turned 
into the shape of a calf: but it is most likely that Aaron, according to 
the desire of the people, made a calf like unto the Egyptian eod Apis 
which they had seen the Egjrptians worship, and therefore diey were 
drawn by the corrupt imitation of them to have the image of a calf 
made."— (WiUet, in Ex. xxxii, 4.) 



I 
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of God was ponred out upon these strangen and sndi of 
the Israelites as had become their associates, in c^yposi- 
tion to the express command of Ood, communicated 
through their great legislator.^ 

Against a people guilty of this wickedness the anger 
of the Lord waxed hot, and He would utterly have 
destroyed them, but for the intercession of Moses, who 
was himself so violently agitated at the siriit of this 
monstrous idolatry, that he brake the two tables of stone 
which he had in his han4, containing the ten command- 
ments. 

The zeal which Moses displayed in purifying the 
people from their abominations induced Ood to pardon 
them for his sake, and to promise a renewal of the 
Decalogue, and a sight of His glory. 

On this occasion the SAcaBD Name of Jehovah was 
proclaimed with ten different attributes, expressing as 
many divine properties, and God gave a visible token of 
His immediate presence and protection, not only by 
thunderings and lightnings, the cloud and thick dark- 
ness on the mount, which caused even Moses himself to 
quake for fear, but by a diffusion of His glory over the 
countenance of the legislator, so that, when he de- 
scended from the mountain, the Israelites were dazzled 
with the celestial brightness, and Moses was obliged to 
cover his face with a veil, before they could converse 
with him.^^ 

As a means of securing the practice of Masonry, and 
with it true religion, amongst the children of Israel 

w Num. xi., 1-4. 

" " Now it pleased God to print such a majesty and shining glory 
in Moses' countenance for these reasons: 1. God did bestow this 
nft upon Moses as a special sign of his favour and lore towards him. 
2. By this the people might be assured that the Lord had heard 
Moses' prayers, and that he would renew his league with them, and 
take them into his protection. 3. And by this means Moses should 
be had in greater reTerence and reputation with the people. 4. This 
was done also that the law itself should be held to be glorious and 
honourable, the minister whereof was so glorious. 5. Thereby was 
signified also the inward illumination which Moses had, whereby he 
was able to shine unto them in pureness of doctrine. 6. It also 
showed what the righteousness of the law is — only a shining of the 
face; t. e,» of the external works before men; it cannot afford the 
inward and spiritual JusUoe in the aight of God."— ( Willet, Hexapla 
in Exod. zzxiy.) 
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vntil a prophet like himtetf should sroear UDMnnt 
them, to expand its blessiDgs and oooTey them to all the 
nations of tne earthy Moses convened a general or grand 
assembly of all the Lodges, whether of speculative or 
operative Masonry, to consult about ereetmg a taber- 
nacle for divine worship, as no place, since the creation 
of the world, had been exdusiv^ appropriated to reli- 

5 ion and dedicated to the true God, which He had con* 
escended to honour with His immediate presence.'' 
In obedience to the mandate of Moses, the roasters of 
all the newly-formed Lodges, the principals of the 
chapter, the princes of the tribes, with other Masons, 
assembled to receive the instructions of their grand mas* 
ter. To this grand Lodge Moses gave wise charges. He 
told them that it was the will and pleasure of Almighty 
God that a tabernacle should be erected in the midst 
of their camp, which He had promised to make His 
temporary residence on earth. As the plan of this 
tabernacle had been supematurally revealed to him, he 
informed them that God had chosen his wardens, Aholiab 
and Bezaleel, as the principal architects and artificers in 
the work, whom, therefore, by divine appointment, he 
solemnly invested with full powers to superintend the 
erection of the proposed edifice. To furnish treasure 
£Mr the work, he levied a tax of half a shekel for every 
person above twenty years of age,'^ which amounted to 

^ Before thie period, the service of diyine worship was performed 
OD altars erected in the open air. Thus Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, 
and Noah, had their several altars for sacrifice. Abraham, in his 
wanderings, erected an altar in every place where he remained for a 
thort space of time stationary. At Moreh, between Bethel and Ai^ 
and in the plain of Mamre. Isaac had an altar at Beersbeba, and 
Jacob at Salem and BetheL The ancient preparation for sacrifice 
was a baptization or washing, to remind them how Qod had purged 
rhe defilements of the anteduuvian worid by a deluge of water, which 
cashed away every vestige of idolatry. Hence water was used as a 
medimn of purification. 

*' The sum of hiJf a shekel was enjoined on the Jews as a contri* 
bution. The rich were not to give more, nor the poor less. (Exod. 
zzx., 15.) The eabalists say that this ordinance was to avoid the 
evi(«eye, called by the lAtXnBfaseinatio. (Galepin v. Fascino.) Pedro 
Mexia gives several instances of the evil-eye drying up some fields, 
and inundating others ; affecting new4)om animals, wrecking shipa. 
Ac. Virgil says (Eclog. iii.)— 

What BMicle luM b«witeh«l th* wooUt <Uat 1 
Wkmt tfril •/• iMhelS th» t«iid«r lanW? 
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the sum of thirty--Beyen thousand Beven hundred and 
twenty-one pounds, seventeen shillings, and sixpence ot 
our money. This being incompetent to complete the 
structure, with its proposed magnificence, Moses called 
upon them, according to their tribes and families, to 
contribute voluntarily, and with all possible despatch, 
as much gold, silver, copper, precious stones, dyed wood, 
and sheep skins of blue, purple, and crimson, shittim 
wood, and oil and spices, as might be necessary to com- 
plete the work ; and gave directions to his wardens, and 
to Joshua, his deputy, to arrange the operative Masons 
of every denomination into Lodges, according to their 
several occupations and abilities. Nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm of the people in contributing their most 
valuable property to this undertakins, and their liber- 
alitv became at length so unbounded that Moses was 
obliged to restrain it by an express prohibition. 

Every arrangement being made, and the materials 

Srovided, Moses intrusted to his wardens the plan and 
imensions of the Tabernacle, as they had been commu* 
nicated by GtoA himself,^^ and placed in their hands the 
accumulated ofierings of the people, as materials for the 
sacred building. After solemn prayer and sacrifice to 
God, Moses appointed the seventh day as a day of rest, 
and commenced the work with an awful ^ling of 
respect and solemn veneration. 

The Tabernacle, with its attendant ornaments, furni- 
ture, and jewels, needs not a particular description here, 
as it is so minutely laid down in the. book of Exodus. 
It was constructed of a white timber which grew 
plentifully at Abel Shittim, and was hence called 
Shittim-wood {Acacia horrida.) The metals used in its 
construction and ornament were confined to gold, silver, 
and brass ; all the baser metals being excluded. A space 
of ground, or court, was inclosed for its reception, in 
length one hundred and fifty feet, and in breadth seventy- 
five feet. The tabernacle itself consisted of three divisions, 
which symbolically referred to the three great churches 

'* It is thought by many authors (Rupert Oleaster, and others), 
that Moses not only had the Tabernacle aescribed to him very 
minutely on the mount) but that a pattern was also shewn to him of 
eyery article to be constructed for its use, as w«U as a representation 
of the whole when completed. 
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of Gtoi on earth and in heaven. The outer court was 
emblematical of the Jewish church under the Mosaic 
dispensation; the holy place, of the church of Christ; 
ana the sanctum sanctorum, of the church triumphant 
in the skies. The three posts in the sides of the outer 
court are considered by Beda to represent the three 
theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The two first divisions of the Tabernacle were acessi 
ble to the priests, and were furnished with a small alta. 
of incense, the table of shew-bread, and the golden 
candlestick ; but the holy of holies, containing the ark 
of the. covenant, overshadowed by the Shekinah, being 
the peculiar residence of the Almighty, was only entered 
by the high priest, and that after innumerable purifica- 
tions. The floor of this most holy place was composed 
of square stones of an equal size, and placed alternately 
black and white ; which method of paving has, from this 
circumstance, been termed Mosaic. It was disposed in 
this chequered and variegated form, to remind the high 
priest 01 the vicissitudes of human life, that he miffht 
not be pufied up with the pre-eminence of his dignified 
station ; but, in the midst of prosperity^ to be humble, 
meek, patient, and ascribe his distinction solely to the 
goodness of Gk)d. Prosperity and adversity, like the 
white and black stones m this pavement, are equally 
intermingled in the cup of human life, to shew that this 
world afibrds no permanent good; that, however an 
individual may be distinguished by birth, wealth, or 
hereditary honours, death will speedily destroy the 
splendid fascination and reduce all mankind to their 

Erimitive level ; and that, therei'ore, we ought to study 
ow to approach that perfection here which shall 
be revealOT to us in the effulgent regions of eternal 
light. 

The ark of the covenant was a small wooden chest, 
made of imperishable materials, and overlaid with gold 
by Bezaleel, whose principal use was to support the 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, from whence the oracular 
responses were delivered. It was used also as a sacred 
repository to contain the two tables of stone on which 
the Decalogue was inscribed by the finger of God. It 
was about three feet three-quarters in length, two feet 
and a quarter in breadth, and two feet and a quarter 
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high. Tlie mtf cy-oeat was made of pore gold, and "warn 
of the same dimensioiiB aa the upper surface of the ark. 
Upon the mercy-seat were two cherubims of gold, with 
their wings extended towards each other, forming a kind 
of throne or chariot, on which the Shekinah rested ; and 
hence the Lord is said to dwell between the cherubims.^^ 
The upper extremity of the ark was encircled with a 
crown of gold.^ In or near the ark was afterwards laid 
u]^ a smaU quantity of the manna with which GKhI 
miraculously sustained his people in a barren wilderness 
forty years." 

The ark itself was esteemed so sacred, that whoever 
looked upon it was instantly put to death. Fifty thou- 
sand men of Bethshemesh were slain for being guilty of 
this impiety .^^ It was an agent in the performance of 
miracles. The river Jordan was divided as soon as the 
feet of the priests, who bore the ark, were dipped in the 
edge of the water, so that the Israelites passed over 

" Ini. xxzvii., 16; Ps. Izxz., 1. 

'* The account eiyen of the stnicture of the Tabernacle proves that 
metallurgy must nave been well understood in the days of Moses; 
and, from the description of the golden cal^ we may infer that the 
casting of idols and statnes was no uncommon practice. Metal 
mirrors were in common use among the ancient Egyptians: they 
occasionally appear on the monuments, and are mentioned by Moses 
in the account of the brazen doves (Ezod. xzrviii., 8). Silvering, as 
well as gilding, was practised in very ancient times; and it is prolMble 
that some of the vases depicted on die monuments were merely wars 
covered over with metal. — (Taylor's Egypt. Mon., pp. 95-97.) 

>' This food fell upon the ground like the hoar frost, and tasted like 
wafers sweetened with honey. It derived its name from the surprise 
of the people when they received their first supply. They asked each 
other, Man hu? — What is this? And hence it acquired and retained 
the name of manna. In commemoration of this miraculous suste- 
nance, an omer of the manna, containing about three pinte and a half^ 
was deposited in a pot of gold, and placed in the sanctum sanctorum, 
as an everlasting testimony that they owed their preservation to the 
immediate providence of God. St. Paul makes this manna a type of 
Christ, calling it their spiritual meat (1 Oor. x., 3) ; and in many par- 
ticulars they agree. The manna was white — Christ was pure and 
unspotted ; it came firom heaven, so did Christ; it fell with the dew — 
Christ brought with him abundance of grace; the manna was sweet 
and pleasant to the taste — Christ is sweet and pleasant to the soui ; 
the manna feU evexy day — Christ will be with us to the end of the 
world. When the Jews entered the Promised Land, the manna 
ceased — and the use of the Gospel of Christ will oease when we ooma 
into the other world. 

*• 1 Sam. vi., 19. 
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diTHihod.^* The walls of Jericho fell down when the 
arK had encompassed the city seven times ;^ and when 
the same ark was deposited in the temple of Dagon, the 
idol fell prostrate from its pedestal, ana was shivered in 
pieces*^ 

The holy garments worn bv the high priest were direct- 
ed to be made of fine twined linen, or the three colovrs^ 
richly embroidered with gold. Two onyx stones were 
placed upon the shoulders of the ephod, set in ouches of 
gold, and the names of the twelve tribes engraven on 
them according to seniority. The stone on the right 
shoulder contained the names of Reuben, Simeon, Judah, 
Dan, Naphtali, and Gad; and that on the left shoulder 
the names of Asher, Issachar, Zebulun, Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and Benjamin. These two stones referred to the 
two grand luminaries the sun and moon, for as the former 
rules the day and the latter the niffht, so these stones 
were intended to point out that God, the maker of these 
luminaries, rules and governs the whole world by His 
wisdom, strength, and goodness; and that the twelve 
tribes written on these stones were under the more espe- 
cial protection of His superintending providence. 

.The breastplate was a square of nine inches, made of 
the same materials as the ephod, and set with twelve 
precious stones, three in each row, on which were also 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes. The colours 
of the banners were identified by these stones, each tribe 
bearing the same colour as the precious stone by which 
it was represented in the high priest's breastplate. 

The first stone was a ruby, or sardius. Its colour was 
RBD, and it has a direct allusion to the fiery lust of 
Reuben^ who violated Bilhah, his father's concubine, at 
Edar. 

The second was a topaz,^ of a tbllow colour, and 

«» Josh, ii , 14-17. ^ «• Josh, vi., 20. •* 1 Sam. t., 4 

'* An old masonic tradition relates that, about four years before the 
temple at Jerusalem was commenced, Hiram Abiff purchased from 
Bome Arabian merchants several curious stones and shells, which they 
informed him were discovered on the shores of the Red Sea by some 
penons who had been shipwrecked. Hiram, the king, hearing of this 
ciioamstaoee, deputed Hiram Abiff with certaui vessels to examine 
the place, for the purpose of making further disooveries. Affiev flome 
experiments, he succeeded in finding the topas in great abundance, 
intexmixed with other stones of inferior vahie* Thu foAned a ftJns- 

14 
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referred to Simeon^ from his jaundiced and distempered 
rage in the slaughter of the Shechemites, 

The third was a carbuncle, a stone of such exceeding 
brightness and glory, that it flames with crimson light 
in a dark place. This referred to Judahn a princely tribe, 
out of which sprang the Messiah, who was the brightness 
of his Father's glory, and the express image of his per- 
son.* 

The fourth stone in the breastplate was an emerald. 
It was of a shining orebn colour, and represented the 

Seen serpent wMch Jacob, in his prophecy, likened unto 
an. 

The fifth stone was the sapphire. The colour of this 
gem is SKY blue, intermixed with sparkling gold spots; 
and was appropriated to the tribe of NaphuUu 

The sixth was a diamond, and was appropriated to the 
tribe of Gad, whose hardihood and invincible courage were 
veiT aptly represented by a diamond, which is the hardest 
and most impenetrable substance in nature. In colour 
it was WHITE, and transparent like crystal. 

The seventh stone was a turquoise, which is blue. 
This gem is endued with the properties of amber, and 
will attract light bodies to its surface. It is resembled 
to Askery from the multitude of blessings with which that 
tribe wa« endowed. 

The eighth was an achate, or agate, which is a stone 
intermixed with many splendid colours, as blub, GRBBur, 
RED, and WHITE. On this was engraven the name of 
Ismcharj whose occupation being husbandry, was fitly 
represented by this stone from the variety exhibited in 
the productions of Nature. 

The ninth was the purple amethyst, referring to the 
sails of shipping, which were of that colour; and hence 
it was applied to Zehvlun, which tribe became afterwards 
celebrated for the knowledge and practice of navigation. 

The tenth was the beryl. The colour of this gem is 
sea aREEN, and was referred to Ephraim, the son of Joseph, 

ble branch of traffic. Thus the prophet Ezekiel, speaking of the 
Kinff of Tyre, sajB : — ** Every precious stone was thj oorenng ; Ihe 
sarmus, topaz, and the diamond; the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper; 
the sapphure, the emerald, and the oarbande, and gold." (£iek. 
zxviii., 13.) 
» Hell. L a 
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whom Moset afterwards blessed with precious things from 
the depths below.® 

The eleventh was the onyx, of a flesh colour; and 
represented the tender affection of Joseph towards Ma- 
nasteh. 

The twelfth was the jasper. Its colour was a transpar 
rent obebn, spotted and veined with red. Pliny says of 
the jasper, ** tot habet virtutesy quot veruiSy^ *^ it hath as many 
virtues as veins ;" and was hence appropriated to Benja^ 
min, whose virtues caused the Lord to select this tribe as 
his peculiar residence, when Israel had obtained full pos- 
session of the Holy Land, and an universal peace pointed 
out the time for erecting and dedicating a temple for the 
exclusive purpose of His worship. 

The Tabernacle, under the judicious direction of Beza- 
leel and Aholiab, was conducted with such amazing 
despatch, that notwithstanding the variety and exquisite 
richness of its omamenls, it was completed in seven 
months; and dedicated on the first day of the month 
Nisan, or Abib, about the middle of March, A. M. 2514 ; 
and from hence was reckoned the first month in the year: 
for, previously to this time, the computation of their 
year began with the month Tisri, or Ethanim. At this 
dedication it pleased the Lord to give the Israelites a 
miraculous token of his approbation by a fire from hea- 
ven, like a flash of lightmng, consuming the sacrifice ; 
and a cloud of glory which covered the tent of the con- 
gregation, and filled the whde space occupied by the 
Tabernacle. 

"The structure of the Tabernacle, the sacerdotal gar- 
ments, and the various vessels and instruments appertain- 
ing to the service of the altar, bear a striking analogy to 
the structure of the universe. The three divisions oi the 
Tabernacle may be. with great propriety, compared to the 
earth, the sea, and the heavens ; the twelve months of the 
vear are signified by the same number of loaves of shew- 
bread. The seven lamps over the branches of the golden 
candlestick refer to the seven planets ; and the seventy 
pieces of which the candlestick is composed, denote the 
twelve signs oi the zodiac.^ The colours which are 



" Deut. zxxiii., 13. 

^ Tostatos thinks that the candlestick was set in the south, beoanse 
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wrought into the curtaiiis, m well as the eortaiBs theiB-' 

selves, are intended to represent the four elements. The 
earth, from which the flax is produced, may be considered 
as typified by the fine linen. The sea is represented by 
the purple colour, which derives its origin from the blood 
of the fish murex. The violet colour is an emblem of the 
air, as the crimson is of the fire. With respect to the 
garment of the high priest, the linen of whicn it is com- 
posed represents the whole earth, and its violet colour 
the heavens. The pomegranates refer to the lightning, 
Sknd the noise of the bells to the thunder. The ephod, 
with its four several flours, has a reference to the very 
nature of the universe; and the intermixture of gold 
which we observe in it mi^y, in my opinion, be considered 
a^ regarding th^ rays of the sun. The essen, or rationale, 
which is placed in the middle of the garment, denotes 
the situation of the sun, in the centre of the universe. 
The girdle which passes round the body of the priest, is 
a symbol of the sea environing the earth. The sun and 
moon may be supposed to be expressed by the two sar- 
donyx stones; and either the twelve months, or the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, by the twelve other stones. 
The violet colour of the tiara resembles heaven ; and it 
would have manifested a great want of reverence to the 
Deity to have inscribed His Sacred Name on any other 
colour. The splendour of the majesty of the Supreme 
Being is signified by the triple crown^ and the plate of 
gold."» 

The tabernacle was erected due east and toest^ in refer- 
ence to the rising and setting of the sun.^ 

the light of the celestial bodies comes from that quarter ; and because 
the planets move from east to west, and decline from the equinoctial 
towards tiie south. The table, with the shew-bread, being set in the 
north, because in the north part of the world is plenty of com and 
other fruits. The south side referred to the Jews, who first reoeired 
the light of divine knowledge ; and the north signified the ChristlaiiBv 
who were enlightened at a later period of the world. 

^ Jos. Ant., 1. 3, 0. 7. 

^ In opposition to this illustration, it has been urged that tiis 
changes occasioned by the precession of the equinoxes have altered 
the position of ancient buildings ; and that, if the eastern and western 
points are to be determined hj the rising and setting of the sun, these 
edifices, being at variance with the points thus ascertained, do not 
truly exemplify the position. It will be seen at once that this obgee- 
tldnis too relate with fiaUacjr end sabterfogetonetod apaisiagremiOBlL 
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Thin peculiar situation referred to the memorable deli- 
Terance of the children of Israel from their Egyptian 
bondage, and to the east and west winds, which were the 
apparent causes of that division of the Red Sea by which 
it was accomplished.^ 

The tabernacle thus erected,* and the Jewish ritual 

The tennB east and west have been honoured with peculiar notice ever 
since the world began, and it is from the uniform practice of our 
ancient brethren that we retain a regard for those points in all our 
ceremonies. The garden of Eden was placed in the east, and our 
first parents were expelled towards the west. The ark of Enoch was 

§ laced due east and west* as were also the tabernacle of Moses, and 
le Temple of Solomon. Judah, the most distinguished of the tribes, 
had the eastern part of the camp assigned to him, as the most honour- 
able station. The Gospel was nrst published in the east, and after- 
wards spread over the western part of the globe. Jesus Christ, its 
divine author, was crucified with his face to the west. Christian 
churches and masonic Lodges are built due east and west, and the 
eastern part in each is deemed the most sacred ; and all interments 
of the dead are conducted on the same principle. Whence, then, this 
perfect uniformity, from the creation to the present time ? The same 
system is visible throughout the works of Nature, and must, therefore, 
be referred to the Great Creator of aU things. The son, that great 
source of light and heat, created for the benefit and convenience of 
man, rises in the east to open the day, gains his meridian in the south, 
and retires to set in the west, to close the labours of the day. The 
ancient inhabitants of the world considered the east to be the /ace of 
the world from this very appearance, and the west the back of it. 
The first edifice appropriated to the exclusive purpose of divine wor- 
ship was the Tabernacle ; and this, by God's immediate direction, was 
placed due east and west ; and, as the Tabernacle was only intended 
as a temporary substitute for a more permanent building, constructed 
on the same model, when his people should have obtained peaceable 
possession of the promised land, it may be justly inferred that this 

Sractice is sanctioned by the divine command. Our Saviour is 
enominated, by St. Luke, Oriens ; and, therefore, the early Chris- 
tians worshipped with their faces to the east ; for they were taught 
to abjure Satan towards the west, and covenant with Christ towards 
the east. 

^ The miracles, recorded in Scripture, have generally been effected by 
tite mediate agency of natural causes. Thus the Egyptian miracles 
were many of them performed by the stretching forth of Aaron's rod ; 
the waters of the Red Sea divided by th« same means which produced 
an east and ^terwards a west wind. The letter waters at Marah were 
corrected by putting into them the branch of a tree, ftc, &c These 
were true miracles eflbcted by the almighty power of God, through the 
nediwtt of natural agents. 

* The tabernacle was said to be an emblem of the three worlds, the 
tarrestrial, the eelestial, and the angelia It consisted of three parts — 
the court) the holy place, and the sanctum sanctorum. The first con- 
tallied the altar, which wa» constructed of earthly matter, exposed ta 
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fully established, the patriarchal institution was dispensed 
with, and the right of primogeniture to officiate at the 
altar was superseded by the appropriation of the tribe of 
Levi to that exclusive service. This dispensation was 
made lest, during so long a period as their sojourning was 
to continue, the people might degenerate from His wor- 
ship, and embrace the Egyptian idolatry. And this was 
further provided against by a perpetual symbol of God's 
presence among them, in the pillar of' a clovd. 

This remarkable pillar, which directed the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, and attended them during their 
journeyings in the wilderness, was intended as a visible 
manifestation of the divine presence, and a token that 
Jehovah was at hand to render them assistance in all 
cases of difficulty and distress. It assured them, at the 
commencement of every change of situation, that while 
they implicitly relied on that grand pillar for protection, 
they might safely rise, follow their Divine Leader, and 
fear no danger : for while their faith was so firmly founded, 
they could certainly have nothing to fear. This pillar, 
which assumed the form of a cloud by day, and a Jire^ 
which affi)rded light to the whole camp, by night, appear- 
ed at the very first departure from Egypt, did not foreake 
them until they came to the borders of the Promised 
Land, and rendered them inestimable services whilst 
traversing that vast and trackless desert. When the 
cloud moved, the Israelites struck their tents and march- 
ed forward; when it rested, they pitched their tents, 
and remained stationary, until the moving of the pillar 
directed th&m again to change their situation. It never 
altered its form, but, like JacoVs ladder^ its base was 
near the earth, and its top ascended to the heavens. 
After the Tabernacle was elected, it took its station over 
the sanctum sanctorunty and served to shade the whole 
camp from the intense heat of the sun in that parched 
and mhospitable climate.^ 

the air in an uncoTered place ; haying on it a continual fire, and sur- 
rounded by water, the four elements of the terrestrial world. The 
second was in the middle, and represented the firmament, and contain- 
ed the golden altar, the table, and candlestick ; and the tnird was the 
dwelling of the Most High, who^ by the medium of angels, oondeaoendsd 
^o communicate with man. 
* Ps. cv., 39. Num. xiv., 4, Isai. iv.. 5. 6 
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The Tabernacle being completed, the next care of 
Moses was to regulate the tribes, and form each into its 
proper order, as a constituent part of the general force 
necessary to defend themselves against the incursions of 
their hostile neighbours, as well as to inflict the threat- 
ened vengeance on the inhabitants of Canaan. To accom- 
plish this purpose, he numbered the males according to 
their families, and armed every one who had attained 
the age of twenty years: he bad been furnished with 
armour, both offensive and defensive, by the special 
Providence of God, in the destruction of the Egyptian 
army. Commanders, or princes of tribes, were appomted 
by Moses, and, on reviewing his army, he found that it 
consisted of 603,550 fighting men. Banners were appro- 
priated to the several divisions, with devices emblematical 
of the genius or disposition of each tribe. 

The form of the camp was a square, each side of which 
was twelve miles;** and the tribes were placed accord- 
ing to their degrees of consanguinity. Thus the east, 
bemg the most honourable station, was occupied by the 
tents of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, the children of 
Leah. On the west were placed the tribes of Ephraim, 
Manasses, and Benjamin, the descendants of Rachel. On 
the south Reuben and Simeon, the sons of Leah, and 
Gad, the son of Zillah, her handmaid. And on the 
north were stationed the tribes of Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali, the descendants of Bilhah and Zilpah. The 
spaces between each tribe were used for the transaction 
of public and private business. The Tabernacle, attended 
by the cloud of ^lory, was placed in the centre, about a 
mile from each tnbe. The tribe of Levi were distributed 
around the Tabernacle in every quarter. Moses, Aaron, 
and the priests in the east ; the Gershonites in the west, 
the Eohathites in the south, and the Merarites in the 
north. 

The disposition of this camp was so beautiful and im- 
posing, that Balaam was struck with astonishment at a 
sight so magnificent and unexpected, and exclaimed in 
the spirit of prophecy, " How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, Israel ! As the valleys 
are they spread forth, as gardens by the river's side, at 

*^ Targum of Jonaih. ben Usiel in Num. ii., 3, 
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the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath planted, and 
as cedar trees beside the waters*"^' 

" Every man of the children of Israel" was commanded I 

" to pitch by his own standard with the ensigns of their 
father's house."^ In each quarter of the camp was a 

Srincipal standard or banner, which unitedly bore a 
evice emblematical of the angelic nature. This is 
represented hy the prophet Ezekiel to be comprehended 
under the combined figures of a man, a liou, an ox, and 
an eagle. A man to represent intelligence and under- 
standing, a lion to personify strength and power, an ox 
to denote the ministration of patience and assiduity, and 
an eagle to denote the promptness and celerity with 
which the will and pleasure of the Supreme are exe- 
cuted." 

The standard borne by Nahshon, the leader of the 
tribe of Judah, and of the first great division of the Israel- 
ites, who led the van on every expedition, was emblazon- 
ed with the image of a lion couchant between a crown 
and sceptre ; for Judah was a princely tribe, according 
to the blessing of Jacob, who declared that ^ his hand 
should be on the neck of his enemies, and that his father's 
children should bow down before him." ^^ Judah is a 
lion's whelp," said the dying patriarch, illuminated with 
the spirit of prophecy ;^ " from the prey, my son, thou 
art gone up : he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and 
as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shilo come, and unto him shall the gather 
ing of the people be. Binding his foal unto the yine^ 

« Num. xxiv., 5, 6. « Ibid, ii., 2. 

** ** Angeli ex boo versu definiri possont. Sunt enim Spiritus in- 
telligeiites ut Homo ; potentes ut Leo ; ministratorii ut Bos ; et celeiea 
at Aquila." (Tremel. in Exek. i.) These several hierogijphics arc 
referred hy many of the fathers (Jerom. in Matt. i. ; Gregory in 
Ezek. i. ; August., 6cc.) of the Christian church to the four evange- 
tists. The man is said to represent St. Matthew, because his ^spel 
commences with an account of the genealogy of Christ, accordmg to 
his human extraction. The lion is referred to St. Mark, because his 
gospel begins with the Vox clamantis, not unaptly compared to the 
roaring of a lion. The ox to St. Luke, because he be^s with the 
priest Zacharias ; and the eagle to St. John* who, as with the wings 
of an eagle, soars aloft in the spirit of inspiration, and commences 
his i;o?pel with the eternal divimty of Jesus Christ, the WOBD of 
Gk>d. ^ Gen. xliz.. 8-12. 
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and the ass's colt anto the choiee vine ; he washed his 
garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes ; 
his eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk.«» 

The country adjoining Jerusalem, appropriated to this 
tribe, was a land of vineyards, and peculiarly famous for 
the size and beauty of its grapes.^ The banner of Issar 
char was borne by Nethaneel, the prince and leader of 
his tribe, and was emblazoned with a device representing 
a strong ass crouching between two burdens,'^ for Jacob 

* Here the sceptre was distinctly placed in the hands of Judah ; 
and accordingly we find that, from David, the second king of the 
Israelites, to the Babjlonish captivity, this tribe was never without a 
sceptre. After this captivity, Cyrus placed tiie holy vessels in the 
hands of Zerubbabel, who was a prince of Jadah; and there the 
sceptre remained, until Herod, who was neither of their regal line, 
nor yet a Jew, was constituted governor of Judea by the Romans, in 
whose time the^ prophecy was completed by the advent of Jesus 
Christ. This tribe produced many princes, who eminently fulfilled 
this prediction, and literally trod upon the necks of their enemies; 

Sarticnlarly Jesus Christ, who is denominated the lion of the tribe of 
udah, and will ultimately subdue all things to himself; ''for he 
must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet." 

* Much has been said on the size of the grapes of Canaan. 
Bochardus reports that the country produces a fruit called the apples 
of Paradise, which grow in a cluster like grapes, a hundred together, 
each of the size of a hen's egg. When Foster visited Palestine, he 
met with a monk, who told him that he had seen bunches of grapes 

Slowing in Hebron so large, that it required two men to carry them, 
at these are exaggerations. The clusters of grapes were doubtless 
large; but, according to the testimony of the most credible travellers, 
did not exceed ten or twelve pounds each. They are of different 
colours — white, red, and purple ; but the latter are the most plentiful. 
" The authors of the Universal History ^ve for the device on 
Issaohar's banner, the sun and moon ; and their decision is confirmed 
by some of the Jewish writers. But I may observe respeotinff the 
whole of these standards, that there are great doubts about mem. 
Sir T. Browne long since said, that the escutcheons of the tribes do 
not, in every instance, correspond with the prophecy of either Jacob 
or Moses. The Jewish Rabbms believe that the four principal tribes 
bore on their standards the component parts of the cherubim — a 
man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle. But some doubts are entertained 
of this fact, as we shall see in a subsequent note. The Targumists 
say that the banners were distinguished b^ colours, each being 
analogous to the corresponding stone in the high priest*8 breastplate. 
They think also that the name of each tribe was inscribed on its ban- 
ner. Some determined that they were distingiiished by the signs of the 
xodiac, and the months of the year ; and that the four chief standards 
bore for their devices, Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, and 
were haUowed with a letter oif the Tetgagrammatoa, a saored name 
dfOod 
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had doomed his posterity to strong and toilsome labor ;" 
and this people were accordingly very patient and assidu* 
oos in the laborioos employment of cultivating the earth, 
and rather chose to submit to any extent of imposts, 
duties, and tuxes, than forsake their beloved quiet, and 
take up arms in defence of their natural rights and 
privileges. The banner of Zebulun, erected under the 
command of Eliab, bore a ship ; for Jacob had predicted 
that Zebulun should dwell at an haven of the sea, and 
he should be for an haven for ships.^ This prophecy 
was minutely fulfilled : for the portion of Canaan allotted 
to this tribe was on the coasts of the Mediterranean sea, 
westward, and extended to the lake of Tiberias, towards 
the east, where they followed the avocation of mariners 
and fishermen. 

The second grand division was led on by Elizur, a 
prince of the tribe of Reuben. His banner was distin-^ 
guished by a man in the full vigour of his strength,^ 
because Reuben was the '* first born of Jacob, his might, 
and the beginning of his strength."*' The privileges 
attached to primogeniture were forfeited to this tribe by 
the misconduct of its patriarch, who committed incest 
with his father's concubine, and were transferred to the 
tribe of Judah. The host of Simeon wer^ headed by 
Shelumiel, who bore a standard emblazoned with a sword, 
as **an instrument of cruelty.'*^ Simeon laboured under 
his father's curse for the part he had taken, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Levi, in the cruel and unjustitiable 
slaughter of the Shechemites. Hence the descendants 
of Levi had no inheritance amongst their brethren, but 
were scattered abroad in forty-eight cities throughout 
the land of Canaan ; and Simeon was a tribe of school- 
masters, with an inheritance consisting only of a small 
portion of land in the midst of the tribe of Judah. In 
process of time this settlement became too small for 
their increasing population, and they were obliged to 
take refuge amongst the Idumeans. The tribe of Gad 

^ Gen. zHx., 14, 15. 

8» Gen. xlix., 13. 

** The Babbi Manasseh Ben Israel says the deyioe was a man- 
drake. 

* ' Gen. xlix., 3. 

*'* Ibid. 5. The aathora of the Universal History give a oily, and 
the Ckmciliator a toirsr, for the device on the bflttiner of '^ ^ 
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was led by Eliasaph, and was designated by a troop of 
horsemen ; for it haid been predicted that '^a troop should 
overcome him, but that he should overcome at last."^ 
This prophecy was fulfilled by his situation on the east- 
ern side of Jordan; exposed to the attacks of the Am- 
monites, who harassed the tribe by repeated incursions, 
until Jephtha ruled over Israel, who repelled the inva- 
ders, carried the war into their own country, and com- 
pelled them to sue for peace on terms equally honourable 
and advantageous to the tribe over which they had exer- 
cised their tyrannies. 

The third grand division of the Israelites was conduct- 
ed by Elishama, the leader of the Ephraimites. Ephraim, 
though only a younger son of one of the patriarchs, was 
appointed to be a leader of the tribes, in consequence of 
the peculiar blessing of his grandfather. His standard 
bore the image of an ox. The tribe of Manasseh was 
led by Gamaliel, and the banner was emblazoned with a 
luxuriant vine planted by the side of a wall, which the 
tendrils overhung.^ These two tribes sprang from Jo- 
seph, and were accounted peculiarly blessed. They 
J reduced more eminent men than any other tribe, except 
udah, in which tribe was preserved the line of the Mes- 
siah. Joshua, Gideon, Jephtha, and others, proceeded 
from them ; under whose able superintendence Israel 
acquired much renown and many permanent advantages, 
which inspired the surrounding nations with terror at 
the name of Israel and its God. The tribe of Benjamin 
was designated by a ravening wolf, borne by its prince 
Abidan. This was a fierce and warlike people, and in 
battle were more terrible to their enemies than any of 
the tribes of Israel ; conformably to the unerring voice 
of prophecy, which had declared, *' Benjamin shall raven 
as a wolf ; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and 
at night he shall divide the spoil."* 

The last grand division was led on by Ahiezer, a prince 
of the tribe of Dan. His standard was distinguished by 
a serpent attacking the heels of a horse on which a rider 

*' Gren. xliz., 19. De Lontherbourg, in his famous piotore of Thb 
Staadards, giyes to the tribe of Gad a field covered with stars. 

** Manasseh Ben Israel is of opinion that the tribe of f 
bore an onioom ; others think the bearing was a palm tree. 

*• Gen. xlix., 27. 
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wat placed ; ^ for Jacob had prophesied that *^ Dan shall 
be a serpent by the way ; an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider shall fall back- 
ward."^ This division, which was very numerous, and 
appointed to protect the rear of the congregation, was 
distinguished also by a grand banner emblazoned with 
the figure of an eagle.^ The banner of Asber was un- 
folded by Pagiel, and bore a flourishing tree; for Jacob 
bad said, *' Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, and be 
shall yield royal dainties ;""*• which referred to the rich 
and fertile possessions allotted to him in the land of Ca- 
naan. The tribe of Naphtali was commanded by Ahira, 
and designated by a hind let loose, alluding to their free 
spirit and unrestrained love of liberty.' 
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^ The UniTeraal History, from Reyheros, attributes to Dan a 
banner with an eagle bearing away in hie talons a serpent. Some of 
the Rabbins think that his banner contained a serpent alone, and this 
opinion has been followed by De Loutherbourg. But, if the four 
leading tribes bore the oonstitaent parts of the cherubic form, then 
the banner of Dan would certainly be charged with an ea^le ; for I 
cannot subscribe to the doctrine which makes the cherubim of our 
Scriptures an astronomical allegory, originating in the nodes of the 
moon being called **the dragon's head and tail." The prophet 
Ezekiel is express upon the point ; and that is an authority to which 
I implicitly bow. Whether the banners of these tribes were really 
charged with the cherubic forms or not, is another question. It is 
idmost universally believed that they were ; but still the fact is un- 
certain, because we have no absolute authority for it. With respect 
to the banners generally, I repeat that there exists such a diversity 
of opinions amongst our most learned commentators, that it would 
be hazardous to offer any positive judgment on the subject. The 
statement in the text appears the most probable. We have already 
seen (see above, note 37), that there are those who assert that they 
were not charged with any design at all, but were distinguished by 
the colours of the precious stones in the High Priest's breastplate ; 
and others say that they were merely poles bearing the name of the 
tribe which they respectively indicated. In a matter of such extreme 
difficulty, we must be content to remain unsatisfied. 

« Gen. xlix., 17. 

^ This is attested by many eminent authors. Vatabulus says, 
" the banner of Reuben was a man, signifying religion and reason ; 
Judah's was a liorif denoting power; Ephraim's was an oaf, denofing 
patience and toil ; and Dan's an eagU^ denoting wisdom, sublimity, 
and swiftness." Aben Esra attests the same. ** Dicunt," says he, 
**in texiOo Reuben fuisse imaginem hominis ; in vexillo Jehudah 
imaginem Uonis; in reziUo Ephraim imaginem hovis; in vexillo Dan 
iMiagBftMl aquila.^ 

« Gen. xfix., SO. 

"* The banner of Joseph is mentionfid by some authors as a luzn* 



The banner of Levi bore a dagger, as Simeon's did a 
sword. These were the instruments of cruel tjr which 
Ji^cob pronounced were in their habitations. The tribe 
of Levi had no distinct place ainong the tribes during 
their encampment in l^e wilderness;*^ but in conse- 
quence of its appropriation to sefve at the altar, it was 
divided into four companies, and placed east, west, south, 
and north about the Tabernacle. This tribe was after- 
wards dispersed amongst the other tribes, and was never 
possessed of a separate and independent inheritance.^ 

The foUovnng table will exhibit, at one view, the pre- 
cise order and rank, as well aa the strength, of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, when ranged under their 
respective leaders and standards. 

xiant tree, from Jacob's predictioii, " Joseph is a fruitful bough; eyen 
a fruitful bough by a wall, whose branches run over the wall." But 
I can scarcely admit that any separate host was assembled as the 
tribe of Joseph, who (independentiy of the total silence of Moses on 
the subject) was fully represented by his sons Ephraim and Manasseh, 
who were advanced to the rank of princes and tribes in the room of 
Joseph and Levi. (Jos. Ant., 1. 3* 12.) I have therefore given his 
banner to Manasseh, who was Joseph's eldest and most beloved son, 
though Ephraim is preferred before him. Joseph was thus actually 
at the head of two distinct tribes, which was a fulfilment of that 
prophecy of Jacob, **I have given to thee one portion above thy 
Drethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword 
and my bow." (Qen. xlviii., 22.) 

^ This must be received with some allowance. Until Ephraim and 
Manasseh became two distinct tribes, Levi was not excluded. And 
that was not done until the tribe of Levi was separated from the rest, 
for the service of the Tabernacle, about a year after the deliverance. 

^ It is true that in the enumeration of the tribes of Israel by St. 
John the Evangelist (Rev. vii., 5-8), Joseph and Levi are both 
mentioned, and Dan and Ephraim, though leaders of divisions, are 
omitted. This exclusion is attributed to the idolatrous pursnits of 
those two tribes, who, bein^ foremost in their respective hosts, en- 
deavoured to distinguish themselves stUl more by promoting and 
encouraging innovation in the divine economy, with the design of 
elevating themselves to a supreme dignity, which, under the 
theocracy, they were ineligible to fill. 
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Besides the banners already enumerated, there were 
abundance of inferior standards in the camp, under which 
the separate companies, or smaller divisions were ranked, 
and these were emblazoned with devices according to the 
fancy of their respective leaders. 

The two most numerous, led by Nahshon of the tribe 
of Judah, and Ahiezer of the trible of Dan, were place 
in front and rear of the Israelites when on the march 
the former to attack the enemy, if any should attemp 
to obstruct their progress ; and the latter to protect the 
movements of the whole body, as well as to take charge 
of the sick, lame, and wounded ; and hence they were 
termed ^* The gathering host.'* When the congregation 
rose to move onwards, Moses said, '* Rise up, O Lord, 
and let thine enemies be scattered! and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee." And when it rested, he said, 
*' Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel.*'^ 
And the whole people sung the former part of the sixty- 
eighth psalm. 

'* Concerning their marching on their journeys, they 
either moved forward, or abode still, according to the 
moving or standing of the cloud which conducted them. 
The manner thereof is as follows : When God took up 
the cloud Moses prayed, and the priests with their trum- 
pets blew an alarm; then Judah, the first standard, rose 
up, with Issachar and Zebulun, and they marched fore- 
most ; then followed the Gershonites and Merarites, bear- 
ing the boards and coverings of the Tabernacle in wag- 
gons. The trumpets sounded the second alarm, then 
Reuben, Simeon, and Gad rose up, and followed the 
Tabernacle ; after them went the Eohathites, in the midst 
of the twelve tribes, bearing on their shoulders the ark, 
candlestick, table, altar, and other holy things. At the 
third alarm, rose up the standard of Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and Benjamin, and these followed the sanctuary. Unto 
this David hath reference when he prayeth, < Before 
Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh stir up thy strength, 
and come and save us.'^ At the fourth alarm, arose the 
standard of Dan, Asher, and Naphtali ; and to these wa 
committed the care of gathering together the lame, 
feeble, and sick, and to look that nothing was left be- 

• Num. z.. 35, aa. « P». IxM., «. 
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hind ; wbeDce they were- caUed * the gathering host'* 
Uato thb David alludeth, * when my father and mother 
forsake me, the Lord will gather me.' "* 

At Kibroth Hattaavah, the grand sanhedrim was ajH 
pointed by the conmiand of (}od, consisting of six rulers 
oat of each tribe, to the nomber of seventy-two, over 
which Moses presided as the nasi, or prince of the sanhe* 
drim. The learning and power of this body, which con- 
tinued until the destruction of the Jewish polity by the 
Romans, have been very highly panegyrized by the Rab- 
bins. Thev possessed the privilege of rejudging any 
cause which had been determined by the inferior courts, 
if an appeal was made to their decision. Sentence in 
criminal causes was necessarily pronounced by them, and 
they had a power of inflicting personal correction on the 
king himself, if guilty of certain q[>ecified offences. The 
first sanhedrim was endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
and were of peculiar service to Moses in the assistance 
they rendered towards keeping the rebellious Israelites 
in subjection. 

The Israelites had now arrived at the borders of the 
Promised Land ; and their leader, who foresaw the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves to the conquest of 
that country, proposed, in a public assembly, that each 
tribe should furnish a man of approved courage and con- 
duct to explore the land and report their joint opiQ{on 
on the manners and customs of the inhabitants, as well 
as the strength of their cities, the nature of their fortifi- 
cations, and the most practicable method of successfol 
attack. Twelve men were, therefore, appointed, under 
the conduct of deputy grand master Joshua who repre- 
sented his tribe in this undertaking. They entered on 
the duty with alacrity and zeal, and travelled quite 
through the land of Canaan, even to Lebanon, the most 
northerly district. Their inquiries were extended to the 
most minute particulars ; and, at the end of forty days, 
they returned to give an account of their mission.^ 

•• Joah. vi., 9. » Pa. xvii., 10 ; Mob. and Aar., Ub. 6-8. 

'^^ They described it as a good land (see Deut. ym,), and so it oai^ 
tainly was. *' The description here given would been considered, 
even by an European, as evidence of its claims to that distinction ; 
while me circumstances enumerated are of such infinite importance 
In the East, that they would give to an Oriental the most vivid 
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The inhabitants of Canaan at this period were a hardy 
race of people, having been trained to the use of arms in 
a long war with the Egyptians, whom they had formerly 
conquered and tyrannized over during a succession of six 
kings, and a period of more than two hundred years. They 
were expelled a short time before the birth of Jacob, and 
from that period had been engaged in perpetual warfare 
with their neighbours. Their cities were consequently so 
strongly fortified, and the communication between them 
was so careftilly guarded, that they were deemed im- 

Eregnable. Their form was giffantic and robust, their 
orses sagacious and well trained, and they used chariots 
of iron, which they had brought with them out of 
Egypt.^ These formidable circumstances made such 

impresstons of fertility and excellence. We must conuder how long 
the Israelites had wandered in the hot, sandy wilderness, before we 
can enter into the feelings with which they most have heard this 
description of the land they were destined to inherit. Travellers are 
sometimes disposed to regard, as somewhat overcharged, the accounts 
which the sacred writers give of this country ; but they do not suf- 
ficiently consider for how many ages this land has remained com- 
paratively desolate and forsaken, or make allowance for the change 
which must thus have been produced in its appearance. In a country 
condemned to desolation, we cannot fairly look for the characteristics 
of its prosperous state ; yet even now enough remains to enable us 
to discover, without difficulty, that this fine country was not sur- 
passed in beauty and exuberant production by any country of western 
Asia, nor perhaps anywhere equalled, unless in some parts of Syria 
and Asia Minor." — (rict. Bib., vol. 1. 

"^ The following description of the chariot of Juno, given by 
Homer, is supposed to be taken from the Egyptian chariots : 



heay'ns empress calls her biasing car. 



At her command rush forth the steeds divine, 
Bich with immortal eold their trappings shine, 
bright Hebe waits ; by Hebe ever yoimg, 
The whirling wheels are to the axle hung. 
On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of sounding brass; the polish'd axle steel : 
£ight brazen spokes in radiant order flame. 
The circles gold of uncorrupted frame. 
Such as the neav'ns produce ; and round the gold 
Two braien rings of work divine were roU'd. 
The bossy naves of solid silver shone ; 
Braces of ffold suspend the moving throne. 
The car benind an arching figure bore, 
The bending concave formed an arch before. 
Silver the beam, the extended yoke was gold, 
And golden reins the immortal coursers hold* 

15 
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ao mi&yoorable impression on all fhe del^pri^s, except 
Joshua and Caleb, that they returned to their brethren 
under the effects of insurmountable apprehension, which t 

all the coolness and courage of Josnua were unable 
effectually to repress. The whole congregation were 
infected with their pusillanimity, and entered into a 
resolution to put Moses and Aaron to death, and return 
to their Egyptian slavery.* The influence of Joshua 
was scarcely sufficient to allay the tumult. Their fears 
were, however, groundless ; for God had weakened the 
Canaanites by the migration of many colonies into other 
countries bemre this time, particularly that into Greece 
under Cadmus, and that into Bithynia under Phcsnix, that 
the settlement of his peculiar people might be accom- 
plished with greater ease. 

The complaints and imprecations of the people sub- 
jected them to a severe judgment. God issued a decree, 
that not one of that generation should enter into the 
Promised Land, except Joshua and Caleb, the only two 
who had been tried and found faithful amidst the uni- 
versal defection, that the holy land might be peopled 
with a race free from the degeneracy of their forefathers. 

The Israelites, by a common fluctuation in the human 
mind, were so disconcerted by this unexpected decree, 
that, urged by despair, they united themselves into a 
body, and, contrary to the positive injunctions of Moses, 
they made a desperate attempt to force their way into 
the land, and gain possession, without the divine 
assistance. But the Canaanites and the Amalekites 
were prepared to receive them, repulsed them with 
great slaughter, and drove them back into the wilder- 
ness. Grieved at their disobedience, and afraid of retali- 
ation from an enemy whom they had incensed by an 
unprovoked attack, Moses reconducted them from the 
borders of Canaan towards ^ the Red Sea. The people, 

^ The Egyptian gardens were extremely beautilfol, and dieir pro* 
duoe BO deUciouB, that it is not yery surprising lliat the cunal 
Israelites should shrink from their fonnidable task, and wish to retum 
to a oountry where they were well fed, though heavily tasked. Thus 
we find that ** they wept, and said, Who b&H gire us flesh to eat? 
We remember the fish which we did eat in Egj^pt freely ; the cucum- 
bers and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garliok." 
(Numb, xi., 4, 5, 6.) 
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entirely dissatisfied with these retrograde moyements, 
were easily incited to open rebellion against the authori- 
ty of Moses, by Eorah, Dathan, Abiram, and On, who 
aspired to the priesthood and supreme government of the 
people. They accused Moses ana Aaron of an assumption 
of authority, to which all the people had an equal claim, 
and demanded a restitution oftheir rights into the hands 
of the congregation. This conduct so provoked the 
Lord, that he destroyed them by a terrible judgment, in 
the presence of all the people; and appointed a visible 
and obvious test, which might remain a perpetual 
demonstration that Aaron and his seed were appointed to 
the priesthood by divine commission. He commanded 
the heads of the twelve tribes to take each of them his 
rod, with his name inscribed upon it; and the miracu- 
lous rod, which had been the principal agent in the 
performance of those supernatural acts, which at this day 
excite the astonishment of mankind, was directed to be 
inscribed with the name of Aaron for the tribe of Levi. 
These rods were laid up in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation before the testimony, under an Almighty promise 
that the man's rod whom he would choose should blossom 
before the morninff. "And, in the morning, Moses went 
into the tabernacle of witness, and behold, the rod of 
Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds."^ 
The choice of Aaron being thus publicly confirmed, MoseH 
was directed to lay up the rod in the tabernacle, as a 
visible evidence that this dispensation proceeded from 

» Namb. xvii., 8. This miracle seems to have set the question at 
rest, as we hear of no more rebellious murmurings about the priest- 
hood. The people, however, seemed to have submitted to this evidence 
with a far less cheerful temper than Josephus describes. Their 
expressions, *' Behold, we die — we perish — we all perish," savour 
more of fear than of cheerful acquiescence. The rod of Aaron was 
afterwards preserved in the Tabernacle and Temple ; and most com- 
mentators think that it continued to retain its leaves and fruit, the 
preservation of which, indeed, seems necessary to furnish a standing 
evidence of the miracle. Some learned writers are of opinion that 
the idea of the Thyrsus, or rod encircled with vine branches, which 
Bacchus was represented to bear in his hand, was borrowed from some 
tradition concerning Aaron's rod ; and others think the same with 
respect to the club of Hercules, which, according to the Greek tradi- 
tion, sprouted again when it was put into the earth. 
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Ood himaelf, and that the heads of hia family might for 
ever remain in undisturbed possession of the high priest- 
hood. 
When the time was nearly expired which God had 

Srescribed for the Israelites to remain in the Desert, he 
etermined to correct a mistaken notion which they had 
received from their fathers, that Moses was indebted to 
the rod, which was now laid up in the testimony, for the 
success of his miracles. To convince them, therefore, 
that it was His Almighty power alone which had wrought 
these wonders in their behalf, and to inspire them with 
confidence in His protection when surrounded by enemies 
in the land of Canaan, he led them to Eadesh, where 
there was not water sufficient for their necessities ; and 
commanded Moses and Aaron to stand before the rock 
only, and, without the use of any visible agent, the water 
should burst forth in the presence of the whole congre- 
gation. In this instance, however, Moses was disobedient, 
and attempted to display his own power rather than the 
glory of God. Upbraiding the people for their repeated 
murmurings, he struck the rock twice with a rod he held 
in his band, and said : '' Hear now, ye rebels, must we 
fetch you water out of this rock?*'*^ The water, in- 
deed, burst from the rock; but the arrogance of Moses 
and Aaron excited God's indignation, and their crime 
met with its due punishment ; tor God pronounced that 
they should not live to conduct the people to their 
promised rest. And the name of that water was called 
Meribah. 

Aaron died upon Mount Hor, and Moses being unable 
to quell the mutinous spirit of the people at Punon, it 

5 leased God to send fiery serpents among them, which 
estroyed great quantities of men, women, and children ; 
and they were under the necessity of applying to Moses 
to remove so ffreat a calamity. In this extremity Moses 
prayed to God in behalf of his repentant people, and was 
directed to set up a serpent of brass in tne midst of the 
camp ; the operation of which should be so sudden and 
miraculous, as instantly to cure all who looked upon it. 
^his brazen serpent was not endued with any innerent 

« Numb, zx., 10. 
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miracolotts powers, bat was the mediam only through 
which the miracle was wrought, and looking upon it was 
the requisite test of moral obedience. 

The Israelites having ravaged the open countij of the 
Amorites, and the land of Bashan, ana slain their kings, 
their success excited the jealousy of the Moabites, who 
trembled for their own security, if assailed by such an 
active and successful foe. They therefore sent an embassy 
to the Midianites, requesting their assistance to expel 
the invader from their borders. The latter, having already 
suffered from the attacks of the common enemy, entered 
into a league with the Moabites, and declared war against 
Israel. To ensure success, they applied to Balaam, a 
prophet of the Lord, offering the most extravagant 
rewards, if he would attend and denounce curses upon 
the Israelites, before they ventured to hazard an attack. 

Balaam was a most extraordinary character, and many 
opinions have been advanced respecting his country and 
religion. It is supposed by some that he lived in Chaldea, 
tiien under the government of the king of Assyria, and 
that he continued in the secret practice of those rites of 
pure worship for which Abraham and his family were 
expelled that country in times past. His true place of 
residence is believed to have been at Pethor, in the 
eastern part of Syria, where he practised our science in 
its purity with a few faithful brothers. He was the 
principal of a society or lodge who adhered strictly to 
the precepts of Lux, and the patriarchal form of worship, 
and were acknowledged by Ood as His worshippers, for 
he inspired Balaam with the gift of prophecy. As he 
steadly refused to minister at the altars of idolatry, the 
prophet attained no honours in bis own country, though 
he was a man of much learning and eminence; the hope, 
therefore, of wealth and distinction induced him to 
accept the splendid offers of Balak, the king of Moab, 
contrary to tne command of God. 

When Balaam arrived in sight of the Israelitish camp, 
after an ineffectual attempt to curse the people, he broke 
out into a strain of blessing and prophecy, unequalled in 
beauty, sublimity, and pathos. God made a fml revela- 
tion to him of things to come, in distant generations, 
which he faithfully laid before the king of Moab. This 
proceeding so exasperated Balak, that he dismissed tiie 
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prophet without reward: but his capidity had been 
excited, and he was resolved it should be gratified, even 
at the expense of his integrity to God. He therefore 
went amongst the Midianites, and incited them to seduce 
the children of Israel to idolatry, as the only means of 
vanquishing them in battle, wisely judging that if they 
were forsaken of God they would be easily overcome. 
The advioe succeeded but too well, and the Israelites 
were severe sufferers from their defection : but the pur- 
pose of Balaam was not answered ; he sought promotion 
and honour, and met with a violent death, for he was 
slain by the Israelites in battle. 

Havmg received a divine notification of his approach- 
ing death, Moses deposited a copy of the Holy Law in 
the custody of the priests, and appointed Joshua to suc- 
ceed him in his high and disnified office. After bestow- 
ing on the people a solemn benediction, he directed them 
to erect a pillar on Mount Ebal, on the other side of ike 
Jordan, and inscribe upon it the blessings of obedience 
and the curses of disobedience, which he pronounced at 
that time before all the congregation. These monumental 
inscriptions, as we have already seen, were ancient as the 
invention of letters, and were in use amongst every nation 
and people in the world. 

At this time, a little before his death, Moses divided 
the land of Canaan, pointed out the boundaries of the 
several tribes, and gave directions about building cities 
of refuge. Then ascending to the summit of Pisgah, he 
took a survey of the land, and died in the one hundred 
and twentieth year of his age.^ 

a The fame of Mosee spread throughout the world. His nsme wis 
known unto all the Gentile writers. It is mentioned with honour hy 
tiie Phoenician, Sanchoniatho ; by the Egyptians, Berosus, Ptolemeus, 
and Manetho ; by the Grecians, Artapanus, Polemo, Enpolemus, Dio- 
donis, and others. Origen is wrong when he says that the name 
of Moses was not heard of amongst the Gentiles before the time 
of Christ It is true that a sparing mention was made of him, but 
this was through fear of profaning his sacred writings. It was cur- 
rently reported, that when Theopompus, the historiographer, and 
Theodectes, the tragic poet, attempted to transplant some circum- 
stances from the writings of Moses into their works, they wen 
smitten with blindness; and did not recover their sight until they 
had expunged every reference to the Israelitish history. The grave 
of Moses was concealed, lest it should become an object of worship to 
the people, in imitation of the heathenish custom of deifying deceased 
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Joshua immediately assumed the office of ffrand mas- 
ier, and appointed Caleb his deputy, and Eleazar and 
Phineas his grand wardens; ana, to shew that these 
appointments met the divine approbation, GK)d made 
the river Jordan dry for the Israelites to pass over, by a 
miracle similar to what had been before practised at the 
Bed Sea. Thus the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan under the visible protection of the Almighty, 
and encamped in full strength in the plains of Gilgal. 

It was here that Jesus, the captain of our salvation, 
appeared personally to Joshua, and encouraged him to 
persevere in the great work committed to his charge by 
certain assurances of ultimate success. Joshua recog- 
nized this Great Being, and accosted him with the 
delivery of the incommunicable name or word confided 
to Moses at the Burning Bush. Jesus acknowledged 
the propriety of the appellation, and directed Joshua in 
what manner Jericho was to be successfully assaulted. 
Confiding in the miraculous intelligence, he led his 
army to the attack, and Jericho was taken and utterly 
destroyed. 

The Canaanites were idolaters of the most malignant 
character, and worshipped the elements as well as the 
host of heaven. The sun and moon were denominated 
the king and queen of heaven, and to these luminaries 
their false worship was principally directed. To place 
the weakness and instability of their gods in the most 
prominent poii^t of view, the true God made them his 
agents in the destruction of their infatuated worshippers. 
The combined armies of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, 
Lachish, and Eglon attacked the Gibeonites, who had 
entered into a league with the Israelites ; Joshua there- 
fore assembled his army and gave them battle. To 
accelerate the victory, God rained down prodigious hail- 
stones upon the Amorites, and destroyed great numbers 
who escaped the sword of Joshua. They fled in terror, 
as if forsaken by their gods ; and, while the Israelites 

mortals, and of^ring saorifioes at their sepulchre. This oonoealment 
however, originated another error, which was asserted with consider- 
able pertinacitj, that Moses did not actually die. but was conTSved 
to heaven, as Enoch had been. Even Josephns emoraced this opinion. 
It is eriaent, howerer, feoai the Scriptures, that he died on the 
momUain^ and was buried in the vaUey. 



J 
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pursued them, the pripcipal objects of their blind devo 
tioD, the sun and moon, kept their places in the heaveDS* 
and l\^8ted not to go down for the space of a whole 
day added to its usual length, that the army of Joshua 
might have full time to avenge themselves of their ene- 
mies. 

When the Israelites had penetrated as far as Shilo, 
where God originally set his name,^ and the tribes had 
entered into the peaceable possession of their respective 
settlements, Joshua assembled the people, and set up 
the tabernacle of the congregation.^ This was a solema 
act of dedication, by which they declared their resolution 
to devote themselves to the worship of God, under whose 
exclusive protection they had obtained the inheritance 
promised to their fathers. The tabernacle remained at 
Shilo until the wickedness of Eli's sons elicited the wrath 
of God, who suffered the ark of the covenant to be vio- 
lently rent from the Tabernacle by the Philistinesy and 
carried away in triumph." 

A little time before his death, Joshua convened a 
general meeting of all the lodges, and delivered a charge 
containing the great principles of Masonry, which tend 
to establish the true worship of God, in opposition to 
the errors of idolatry. This charge contains a full dis- 
closure of Joshua's fear lest the Israelites should be 
enticed by the fascinating mysteries of the nations around 
them, and thus be weaned from the allegiance due to 
their great Deliverer from Egyptian bondage. 

We now come to the history of Jephtha, in whose 
time a masonic test was instituted, which remains in full 
force to this day, and will do to the end of time. Jeph- 
tha was the son of Gilead by a concubine. He possessed 
the most exalted virtues in early life, and frequently 
distinguished himself for valour and military conduct, 
even beyond his years, which caused his father to esteem 

« 

•• Jer. vii., 12. " Jos. xriii., 1. 

*' When the Israelites had gained possession of the land of Canaan, 
the Tabernacle was deposited at Gilgal, where it remained seven 
years. It was afterwards removed to Shiloh, where it remained three 
hundred years. On the rejection of Shiloh by the Almighty, Samuel 
the prophet set up the tabernacle at Nob. After the d^th of Samu- 
el, it waa removed tK> Gibeon, where it remained until the dedioatioB 
of the Temple. 
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him more than all his other children. This excited their 
jealousy and hatred, and, in the end, drove him from his 
father's house. Abeliacab, one of his sons, stung with 
envy at his father's partiality for the son of a concubine, 
bribed an Ammonitish chief to murder Gilead, that bis 
brethren might with greater security execute their ven- 
geance upon Jephtha. The attempt succeeded, but not 
unrevenged, for Jephtha slew the Ammonite after he 
had perpetrated the deed. When Gilead was dead, the 
brethren expelled Jephtha from their presence, contend- 
ioff that, as the son of a bondwoman, he had no right of 
'inheritance to the possessions of the free-born. Jephtha, 
destitute of every means of subsistence, collected together 
a band of adventurers, who lived by the forced contribu- 
tions of the neighbouring countries. 

A war being declared between the Gileadites and the 
Ammonites, the former were defeated in several succes- 
sive battles for want of an experienced general to take 
the command of their army. The military fame of 
Jephtha induced them to apply to him iu this emergency, 
who stipulated to assist them, provided they would 
banish Abeliacab, the murderer of his father, and con- 
stitute him perpetual governor if he returned successful 
from the war. These preliminaries being acceded to, 
Jephtha reviewed his forces ; and, after a humane but 
ineffectual attempt to settle these differences by treaty, 
both parties prepared for battle. Before Jephtha com- 
menced his attack upon the Ammonites, he humbled 
himself before Qod, and vowed a vow that, if God would 
grant him a decisive victory, he would sacrifice the thing 
which should first pass the threshold of his own door to 
meet him as he returned home in triumph.^ Jephtha 
then led his army against the Ammonites, and, after a 
bloody battle, totally routed them with great slaughter, 

^ There are so manj difficulties in the question whether Jephtha 
iictuallj sacrificed his daughter, that my hmits will not allow me to 
enter on it here. Levi Ben Gershon and David Kimchi decide thai 
she was merely imprisoned for life ; and this opinion is embraced bj 
Kicholas Lyra and Vatabulus. On the other hand, Josephns, Moses 
of Gerona, and others adyooate the contrary opinion. They areue 
that '* he did to her according to the tow he had vowed," and alter 
she had bewuled her virginity, took away her life. The onrioiu 
may find the subject ably treated by Brother Keddell, in the Free- 
maaont* Quarterly Beview for 1039* 
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drove them from his native land, took possession of 
twentv rich and flourishing cities, and pursued them to i 

the plain of vineyards at Minnith. As he returned at 
the head of his victorious army, to receive the honours 
due to his valour, and to reign in peace over his people, 
his only child, a virgin, just arrived at maturity, issued 
from his dwelling, and hastened to welcome the victor 
with timbrels and dances, followed by a splendid train of 
exulting damsels. The sight of his daughter, under such 
peculiar circumstances, was a judgment he was unpre- 
pared to meet. Had the earth opened and swallowed 
up his whole army before his face, he could not have 
received a greater shock. He rent his clothes, and, fall- 
ing on her neck, revealed to her his imprudent vow, 
cursing the hour which gave him birth. She received 
the doom of death with dignity and fortitude, bid her 
father calm his agonizing passions, and, at the end of 
two months, cheerfully became the sacrifice of his 
ambition.*^ 

The Ephraimites, hearinff of Jephtha's success, col- 
lected an army, and accused him of a breach of faith in 
going out against the Ammonites without their assist- 
ance, with whom the Gileadites were in league. Jeph- 
tha expostulated with them on the folly of their plea, as 
he had solicited their aid, and they refused to join him 
in the expedition. His reasoning was totally ineffectual, 
and they threatened to destroy him and his house with 
fire. He therefore gave them immediate battle in a 
field of standing corn, and totally routed them. And, to 
secure himself from such hostile incursions in future, he 
sent detached parties to secure the passes of the river Jor- 
dan, with positive injunctions to let none escape, but if an 

*^ The commentators on this passage observe, ^ that the sacrifice 
was not offered at Shiloh, where only sacrifices to the Lord could 
legally be offered, does not of itself prove that no such sacrifice took 
jriace. If this unhappy chief was so ignorant of the law as to think 
such a sacrifice acceptable to God, he may well have been guilty of 
the other fault, then actually a common one, of making his offering 
beyond Jordan, where he was himself master — particularly as it would 
seem (see Judges viii., 27) that Gideon had given his sanction to the 
practice, and formed an establishment for the purpose. It is dear, 
however, that if this sacrifice was made, it was contrary to the law of 
God ; and, as it did not take place at the only lawful altar, it could 
not have the sanction of the high priest." 
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Ephraiinite should appear, and acknowledge himself to 
be such, he was to be slain without mercy. As, however, 
the love of life might induce many to deny their country, 
a word was directed to be proposed to them, which, 
from the peculiar dialect of their country, they should 
be unable to pronounce. Thus the word Shibboleth^ 
invariably pronounced by the Ephraimites Sibbolethj was 
an unequivocal indication of their tribe, and carried with 
it certain death. In the field of battle, and by the passes 
of the river, there fell forty-two thousand ]^phraimites, 
and Jephtha thus secured himself from further inter* 
ruption. 

The heathen world, confined to the exclusive pursuit 
of operative architecture, excelled greatly in every oranch 
of that noble science; for though the Israelites had 
improved every opportunity of cultivating a taste for the 
liberal sciences, they were far exceeded by the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre in these pursuits.^ Thus the epithet 
Sidanian became proverbial for every elegant and scien- 
tific attainment. The city of Tyre, and the temple of 
Dagon, built by the Phenicians at Gaza, were esteemed 
master-pieces of art, and rendered the name of the archi- 
tects deservedly celebrated throuffhout the world. This 
temple was so artfully constructed that the whole weiffht 
of the edifice was supported by two slender pillars only, 
and exhibited the taste as well as the judgment of San- 
choniatho, whose fame is transmitted to posterity, though 



** The Jews were not the beet Operatiye Masons in the world. 
They appear to hare had an unconquerable ayersion to learning and 
sdentinc researches. To seek for schools or universities among them, 
say the authors of the Uniyersal History, were like seeking them 
among the Goths and Vandals ; they not only had an equal contempt 
for literature and for those nations that cultivated it, but looked upon 
it as dangerous and unlawful. Their zeal, or rather hatred^ agunst 
learning and science, was so far from abating, even afler their return 
from Babylon, where they had seen them flourish, that it rather grew 
into a kind of fury, insomuch that their large Chronicle, entitled 
Juchasin, hath recorded a sentence of anathema, which passed in the 
time of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, against such as should suffer their 
children to be instructed in any part of the Greek learning. Solo- 
mon, indeed, we are told, was an excellent naturalist, and wrote a 
great deal upon that subject ; but he was so far from recommending 
that study to others, that he calls his researches of that kind ^vanity 
and vexation of spirit ;'' or, as the original imports, a feecting upon 
the wind 
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the building gave way under the giant grasp of Samson ' 

the Nazarite.®* 

Hiram, king of Tyre, became grand master of Masons 
within his dominions, and erected many stately edifices, 
which improved his subjects in architecture, and gained 
them the fame of being the best Operative Masons in the 
world* Hiram was the firm friend of King David, and 
from his reputation in the liberal sciences, the latter was 
induced to form a plan the most comprehensive and 
vast that had ever been embraced by the human mind. 

King David felt, in their full force, the obligations he 
was under to the Almighty, for placing him, after a series 
of unparalleled difficulties and dangers, in undisturbed 

Eossession of the kingdom of Israel, and for the felicity 
e enjoyed after the ark of the covenant was removed to 
Jerusalem. As an imperfect return for these benefits, 
he was inspired with a design of erecting a temple to the 
Living God, which should exceed every building in the 
world for riches and glory. His ardour in this sacred 
cause was increased by considerations of the impropriety 
and indecencv of permitting the ark of the covenant, 
overshadowed with a cloud of glory, implying the imme- 
diate presence of Ood, to remain in a tabernacle, while 
he himself resided in a splendid palace. Moses had pro- 
phesied to the Israelites of a remarkable epoch in their 
history, when they should be at peace with all the world, 
for then should the Lord choose a place amongst their 
tribes to dwell in upon earth.^® This prophecy David 

•• The first temple Tnentioned in Scripture does not occur, accord- 
ing to Hales, till nearly 500 jears after the Exode. This was the 
temple of Dagon, which Samson pulled down, and concerning which 
we are, after all, left in doubt whether it was really a temple or a 
sort of theatre in which public games were exhibited. Judging from 
the use to which it was applied, the latter would seem the more 
probable opinion. The Philistines ^^made merry " there ; and Samson 
'*made sport" there ; and although the festival was certainly in honour 
of Dagon, the building is not called his temple, nor^ven hi$ house, but 
only a house. Not long after, however, we do read of " the house of 
Dagon, at another place (Ashdod), in which the ark of God was 
deposited when captured by the Philistines ; and this was unquestion- 
ably a temple, and is as unquestionably the first that is mentioned 
in the most ancient book in the worla. We are persuaded that it 
will be difficult to assign a much earlier date, if so early a date, to 
•ay temples. — (Pict. Bib., yoL, 1.) 

»» Deut. xii., 10, 11. 
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concdived was fulfilled in himself, as his coantry was in 
a state of profound peace, and the ark of God was removed 
to Mount Zion, in the city of Jehus, now called Jerusa- 
lem. The only difficulty which remained was to ascer- 
tain the precise spot of ground which the Lord had 
chosen as his residence amongst the tribes of Israel. 

So careful was the Almighty lest the place which he 
had selected for the situation of His Holy Temple should 
be polluted with idolatry, that it was specially protected, 
and had been distinguished by repeated acts of worship 
and obedience from the earliest times. This secret was 
withheld from mankind until the time of David, and then 
it was revealed by the mouth of Nathan the prophet that 
the place should be speedily appointed ; but as the hands 
of this monarch had oeen imbrued in human blood, from 
the continued series of warfare in which he had been 
engaged, the Almighty would not consent that the build- 
ing should be erected bv him, though his devout inten- 
tions met with unqualined approbation. The advanced 
period of his life was also another obstacle to this great 
undertaking. It was therefore reserved for the accom- 
plishment of his son and successor, who, being a man of 
{»eace, should execute the magnificent design which he 
lad formed. 

David, however, was very inquisitive to ascertain the 
peculiar spot of ground which 6od had sanctified as his 
immediate dwelling upon earth. He vowed a vow to the 
mighty God of Jacob, that he would neither slumber nor 
sleep until he had discovered the place which God had 
appointed as the site of his intended building.''^ He con- 
jectured that Bethel was the place, because it was there 
that Jacob had his vision, and delared that the stone 
which he set up for a pillar should be God's house. 
Under this persuasion, David covenanted with the God 
of Jacob expressly, rather than of Abraham or Isaac; for 
there existed a tradition amongst the Hebrews that the 
House of God should be erected at Bethel. But David was 
mistaken, for Bethel afterwards became so deformed by 
idolatry as to be denominated Bethaven, which signifies 
the house of idols. If David had been inspired with a 
knowledge of the true spot of ground which God had 
chosen to place his namb there, he would have appealed 

n ¥%. cxzxlL, U6 
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to the Ood of Abmham, as that patriarch actaally wor- 
shipped on the very moantain where the Temple was 
afterwards erected. He declares, therefore, that it was 
immediauly revealed to him at Ephrata, that the Temple 
should be erected on Mount Moriah, called figuratively, 
the Fields of the Wood.'* This was the spot where 
Enoch built his subterranean temple; where Abraham 
offered Isaac, when it pleased Q-od to substitute a more 
agreeable victim in his stead; and where David had 
ofiered up his prayers to the Almighty to put a stofi to 
the pestilence which raged amongst his people, as a just 
punishment for his imprudence m causing them to be 
numbered, which the Lord accepted, and gave him a 
token of reconciliation by a fire from heaven consuming 
his sacrifice. 

Having discovered this much longed-for secret, he 
exclaimed, ''This is the house of the Lord G-od, and 
this is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel."^ And 
from this momen the applied himself with diligence and 
assiduity to collect materials for the building. 

When David perceVed his latter end draw nigh, he 
assembled the prmces of the people and the chief men of 
Israel and Judah together, and informed them that it 
was the will of God that Solomon, his son and successor 
to the throne, should erect a superb edifice as a deposi- 
tory for the ark of the covenant. To facilitate the 
execution of this design, he informed them that he had 
collected ten thousand talents of gold, one hundred 
thousand talents of silver, besides an incredible quantity 
of wood, iron, and stone. At the same time he product 
plans and drawings of the intended structure, with 
copious directions respecting the division and use of the 
several apartments of the interior, and laid his last 
injunctions on them to assist his son in this splendid 
undertaking. David then gave Solomon some private 
counsel respecting his fuure conduct, and expired in the 
seventieth year of his age.'* 

When the time of mouminff for King David was at an 
end, his faithful ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, sent an «n- 

»» Pb. cxxxii., 6, 13-18. ^ 1 Ohron. xxii., 1. 

^* The Rabbins say that the studj of the law of Moses will prolong 
life ; and state, that in a certain family in Jerusalem the individuals 
never attained the age of twenty years ; and that the Rabbi Johanan 
ben Zachay, considering them the descendants of Eli, who were con 
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baasy to Solomon to congratulate him on his accession 
to the throne of his father ; and in return Solomon wrote 
a letter to Hiram in the folio wing, terms : 

**BUi)g Solomon to King Hiram, greeting. 

"As thou didst deal with Dayid, mj &ther, and didst send him 
cedars to build him an honse to dwell in, even so deal with me. 
Behold, I build an honse to the name of the Lord my God. to dedi- 
cate it to him, and to bum before him sweet incense, ana for the 
continual shew-bread, and for the bumtH>fferings morning and even- 
ing, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, and on the solemn feasts 
of the Lord our God. This is an ordinance for ever to Israel. And 
the house which I build is great ; for great is our God above all gods. 
But who is able to build him an house, seeing the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him? Who am I, then, that I 
should build him an house, save only to bum sacrifice before him ? 
Send me now, therefore, a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, 
and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and 
that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with me in 
Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did provide. Send 
me also cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees out of Lebanon ; for I 
know that thy servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon: and 
behold, my servants shall be with thy servants, even to prepare me 
timber in abundance ; for the house which I am about to build shall 
be wonderfully great. And behold, I will give to thy servants, the 
hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat« 
and twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths 
of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil." 

This letter was infinitely gratifjdng to Hiram, as it not 
only contained a very high compliment to his skill in the 
liberal sciences, but also afforded him an opportunity of 
carrying operative architecture to a higher pitch of mag- 
nificence than had yet been attained, and would tend to 
perpetuate the fame of his nation to the latest generations 
of the world. He therefore immediately returned the 
following answer : 

<* King Hiram to King Solomon, greeting. 

" Because the Lord hath loved his people, he hath made thee king 
over them. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, that made heaven and 
earth, who hath given to David, the king, a wise son, endued with 

demned to die in the flower of their age, recommended them to study 
the law, which had the efiect of prolonging their lives. They say 
further, that our G. M. David was studving the law on the day he 
died ; and that Zamael, the angel of death, could not thence find an 
opportunity of executing the seutence. Fearing to be baffled, he had 
recourse to a stratagem. He shook a tree at the back of the house so 
violently, that David hasted to see what was the matter, and in 
descending the staircase he missed a step ; and his meditations being 
thus interrupted, he died upon the spot 1 
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pnidMiM and nndentandiiig, that might build mn hcfme for tiie Lord, 
and an house for his kingdom. And now I hare sent a cunning man, 
endued with understanding, of Huram my father's, the son of a woman 
of the daughters of Dan, and his father was a man of Tyre, skilful to 
woric in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, 
in purple, in blue, in fine linen, ana in crimson; also to grave any 
manner of mnng, and to find out every device which shall be put to 
him, with thy cunning men, and with the cunning men of my lord 
David thy fiither. Now, therefore, the wheat and the bariey, the oil 
and the wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him send unto hia 
servants, and we will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as, thou shalt 
need ; and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa, and thou 
shalt carry it up to Jerusalem."^' 

King Solomon was now prepared to cany into execu- 
tion the vast design he had formed, with the assistance 
of " the cunning man" whom Hiram, King of Tyre, had 
presented to him. Hiram Ahiff, who is termed in the 
above letter *' the son of a woman of the daughters of 
Dan," is described in another part of Scripture^* as ^* a 

'' 2 Chron. ii. "" The country of the Phenicians, in which, at this 
early period, flourished a town called Sidon, was of very limited 
dimensions, even at the time when the nation arrived at its highest 
condition of splendour and power. It comprehended that part of the 
Syrian coast which extends from Tyre northwards to Aradus. This 
strip of land reached about fifty leagues from north to south, but its 
utmost breadth did not exceed from eight to ten leagues. The coast 
abounded in bays ahd harbours, and its breadth was traversed by 
mountains branching from Libanus, several of which advanced their 
promontories into the sea. The summits of these mountains were 
covered with forests, which afforded to the Phenicians the most valu- 
able timber for the construction of their ships and habitations. This 
explains how it happened that the first time this people is brought 
personally under our notice in the Bible, it is in the character of 
persons skilled in the hewing and transport of wood ; including, no 
doubt, much ability in the preparation and application of timber to 
various uses. When Solomon was going to build the temple, he com- 
municated to the Ring of Tyre his wish to enter into an engagement 
for a supply of timber, knowing, as he said, Hhat there is not amongst 
us any that can skill to hew timber like the Sidonians.' The answer 
of the Tyrian king is remarkable, ^I will do all thy desire concerning 
timber of cedar, and concerning timber of fir ; my servants shall bring 
them down from Lebanon unto the sea, and I will convey them by sea 
in floats, unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, and I will cause 
them to be discharged there.' (1 Kinrs vi.) This was speakmg like 
a man accustomed to the business." — /Pict. Bib., vol. 1. 

'* 1 Kings vii., 13-15. Bro. Rosenoerg thus speculates upon the 
name of this expert Mason: " When we divide the word D^TI (Hiram) 
into two syllables, trr^n Hay-ram, the translation of it is, * He who 
exisU from all eternity.' This explains the master's sign, we lift up 
our hands to heaven to indicate that our Master on-^n exisU above us 
(or in heaven) from all eternity." 
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miev^t 9m of the tribe of Naphtali, in fact his mother 
waft a native of the city of Dan, in the tribe of Naphtali ; 
and was really a Napbtalite.^ This extraordinary- man, 
whose prodiffioas genius exceeded every thing which had 
yet appeared upon earth, the united talents of Bezaleel 
and Aholiab not excepted, had displayed the superiority 
of his masonic attamments before he was appointed to 
the superintendence of building the Temple : for it was 
he who planned that famous city, the remains of which 
have created so much speculation and research amongst 
the learned of all ages, called Tadmor, or Palmyra* 

The preliminaries being thus settled, Solomon ap* 
pointed nis officers, and made the most perfect and judi- 
cious arrangements before he commenced the work. He 
appointed Hiram Abiff, deputy grand master; the 
illustrious Tito, prince Harodim, senior grand warden ; 
and the noble prince Adoniram, junior grand warden. 
The presidents of the twelve tribes, appomted by King 
Solomon in grand chapter to superintend the work, were : 

Joabert, who presided over the tribe of Judah. 

Stockyn Benjamin. 

Terrey Simeon. 

Morphey Ephraim. 

Alycuber Manasseh. 

Dorson Zebulun. 

Kerim Dan. 

Berthemar Asher. 



" Josephus collected from the Tttimi records the following account 
of the friendship which existed hetween Ring Solomon and the mon- 
arch of Tyre. "So great was the friendship and regard that Hiram, 
King of Tyre^ had for David, that on aocoont of the father, he had the 
sreater esteem for his son Solomon ; and, as a proof of his affection, 
he presented him with 120 talents of gold towards the expense of 
adorning the building, and supplied him with the finest wood from 
Mount Lebanon for the wainscot and roof. Solomon showed his gra- 
titude by making sumptuous presents in return. It is also siud, that 
Solomon and Hiram sent difficult questions to each other to be resolved, 
on the condition that a penalty should be incurred by him that fuled ; 
which happening to be the case with Hiram, he paid the forfeiture. 
But afterwards Abdemonus, a Tyrian, explained the intricate question, 
and proposed others for Solomon to interpret^ on the conaition of 
payine a certain sum to Hiram on his failure." (Jos. oont. Ap.,b. 1.) 
This Abdemonus was another name of Hiram Abiff, aooordiog to Dius 
sndMenander. 

16 
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Tito, who prarided over fhe tribe of NsphtalL 

Terbal Reuben. 

Benachard Issacbar. 

Tabar Gad." 

These twelve presidents rendered a daily account to 
the grand master of their respective tribes, and received 
the power of punishment and reward, according to 
desert. They were also the medium for distributing the 
workmen's daily wages. The apprentices, fellow-crafts, 
and masters were partitioned into lodges, and the utmost 
reffularity was preserved throughout the whole under- 
taking. 

The number of men employed, arranged, and classed 
in every department of the work was as follows : — 

'^ 1. Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts . 300 

'^2. Menatzchim, overseers and comforters 
of the people in working. These were expert 
master masons 3,300 

"3. Ghiblim, stone squarers, polishers, and 
sculptors; Ish Chotzeb, hewers; and Benai, 
setters, layers, and builders. These were 
expert fellow-crafts 80,000 

'^ 4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to 
work in Lebanon, one month in tnree, 10,000 
in each jnonth ; under the direction of Ado- 
niram, who was the junior grand warden • 30,000 

"Hence all the Free-Masons employed inl 

the work of the Temple, exclusive of the two > 113,600 
grand wardens, were ) 



k's Monitor, part 2, book 1, chap. 8. The aboye was 
bb's Monitor; but I find an ancient masonic tradition 



" Freemason 
taken from Webb 

which arranges these presiding officers, or R. W. Masters, differently 
According to this authority, they ought to stand as follows : — 

Tito Zadok, R. W. Master of the tribe of Judah. 

Archirop Benjamin. 

Hiram Abiff Simeon. 

Adoniram Ephraim. 

Stolkin, or Stockyn Manasseh. 

Benabinadab Zebulun. 

Joabert Dan. 

Ghiblim . Asher. 

Mohabin. or Mahabon NaphtalL 

Hiram Abiff Reuben. 

Zerbel, or Zabud Issaehar. 

Heldai Gad. 
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** Besides the Ish Sabbal, or men of burden, the remams 
of the old Canaanites, amounting to 70,000, who were 
not numbered among Masons."''' 

These men were employed three years in preparing 
the materials for the building. In the quarries were 
seven hundred and fifty lodges, each containing a master, 
two wardens, and deven times seven brethren, which 
amount to sixty thousand men. In the forests of Le- 
banon were four hundred and twenty lodges, containing 
the same number in each, which make a total of thirty- 
three thousand six hundred. The leyy out of Israel had 
always twenty thousand at rest ; and these sums make 
together one hundred and thirteen thousand six hundred, 
the exact number employed at the work, exclusive of the 
Ish Sabbcdy who were literally slaves to the workmen. 

The entered apprentices were arranged to mess by 
sevens^ and the fellow crafts hy Jives; and their wages 
were even paid with the same scrupulous regard to 
regularity. To prepare the foundation "for the purpose 
of erectinff this Temple, the most astonishing hollows 
were filled up; for the earth was raised four hundred 
cubits, in order to form it on a level with the surface of 
the rock on which the building was raised !'"' Every 
thing being prepared. Kins Salomon, in the fourth year 
of his reign, on the second day of the month Zif, four 
hundred and eighty years after the delivery of the chil- 
dren of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, laid the 
foundation-stone at the north-east angle of the Temple, on 
Mount Moriah, one of the three hills of Jerusalem, 
amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of his assembled 
subjects. 

The structure thus begun, according to a plan given 
to Solomon by David, his father, upon the ark of alliance, 
eyery energy was used to render it a perfect specimen of 
art. Every stone, every piece of timber, was carved, 
marked, and numbered in the quarry and the forest; and 
nothing remained for the workmen at Jerusalem but to 
join the materials with precision, on a reference to the 
marks and numbers. Tnis was effected without the use 
of either axe, hammer, or metal tool ; so that nothing 
was heard at Zion, save harmony and peace. 

** Noorth. Const, pt. 1, c. 3. "^ Jos. Ant, L 8, a 2. 
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It maj •pPMH' astonishing that, in the ereetion of ao 
soperb an edifice, " there was neither hammer nor axe, 
nor any tool of iron, heard in the house while it was 
building. "" This arrangement waa, bowerer, necessary, 
to show the saperior degree of excellency which Masonrr 
attained, by the union of operative archuecturt, which had 
been ezclaslTely cultivated and brought to perfection in 
the heathen world, and Lux, which was now almost solely 
confined to the Jewish nation.^ And this superiority is 
displayed in a much more striking point of view, when 
we consider the excellency of the arrangements made to 

SreTent confusion, and to ascertain the individual pro- 
actioQ of every craftsman, though there were eighty 
thousand employed in the quarry and the forest. Thus 
were the means provided of rewarding merit, and punish- 
ing indolence ; utd thus was indifference stimulated into 
xeal ; and, by the precepts and admonitions of super- 

■ 1 Kii^ Ti., 7. 

* Ancient mkaonic tndilioa informs na, that the Speculative and 
OperatiTe Mmohi who were uaembled at the bnildiag of the tunple 
were tmagBi in nine dasses, and ^vided m follows :-~ 
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Hhi^ 
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Dail; 
Wageti 
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54 
19 
36 
25 

16 
9 

4 
1 


4 


1 1 
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1 



Besides the Ish Sabbal, of labourers. In the above table I have tranfr- 
poeed the Master Masons and the Mark Masters ; for the old tradition 
plaoes the latter beneath the former, which I coQceive to be erroneon^ 
becuise the Mark Master, as we understand it, is one that has pused 
the Ohairof his Lodge; and consequently has worked his way bj 
merit from the operative to the speculative branch of th« sdence. 
Amongst the woricmen, besides the chUdran of land, ware manf 
^riana. SidooianH, and Egyptians. 
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excellent Masons, the most perfect master-piece of art 
was produced that ever adorned the world. 

There appears to have been a peculiar idea of pollution 
in the use of iron tools about the holy structure of a temple. 
In the directions given by the Aunighty to Moses from 
Mount Sinai, respecting the construction of the Taber- 
nacle, and more particulaly about the altar, the use of 
metal tools is prohibited in the strongest terms, as 
conveying pollution.^ The instruments used in the 
Temple service were composed chiefly of gold, silver, 
brass, and wood. And David, in prospect of this 
Temple's desecration by unsanctified hands, complains, 
as the greatest aggravation of insult, which the adver- 
sary could offer, that the carved work thereof was 
broken down with axes and hammers.^ 

During the construction of this wonderful building, 
many striking instances of fidelity were elicited; and 
some shocking treasons occurred from the congregation 
of so great a body of men, governed by human passions, 
and subject to the bias of human propensities ; many of 
whom, as they did not acknowledge the same God, 
scarcely considered themselves amenable to the Israel- 
itish law, and regarded with a jealous eye the superior 
privileges which the true worship appeared to convey. 
On these events, are founded the degrees of Masonry 
termed ineffable. I will not enter into a discussion 
here, to show how far they are consistent with the true 
spirit of Masonry f^ but proceed with the main subject 
oi this period, which consists chiefly of historical detail. 

The temple was completed in about seven years and 

" Bxod. zx^ 25. •« Ps. Ixxiv.. «. 

" Strictly speaking, the Ineffable Degrees are only eleven in number, 
bat they are^nnch amplified and extended on the continent. These 
aie, 1. Secret Master. 2. Perfect Master. 3. Intimate Secretary. 
4. iProTOst and Judge. 5. Master in Israel. 6. Elected Knights. 
7. Elected Grand Master. 8. Illustrious Knights. 9. Grand Master 
Architect. 10. Knights of the ninth Arch. 11. Perfect and Sublime 
Mason. There is a marked difference between Graft Masonry and the 
Inef&ble Degrees. Some say th^ are as old as the time of Solomon, 
but there are insuperable objections to such an opinion. I am 
inclined to think them the construction of comparatively modem times.' 
However this may be, "muoh ingenuity has been displayed 'm their 
formation. Their design is noble, benevolent, and praiseworthy ; and 
their institution was doubtless intended for tne glory of Ck>d,aiid ths 
9)od of mankind." 
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seven months, on the eighth day of the month Bal, in 
the eleventh year of King Solomon's reign ; and the cape 
stone was celebrated with unfeigned joy by the whole 
fraternity. It was constructed on precisely the same 
plan as the Tabernacle of Moses, but on a more firm and 
extended scale. The two edifices were emblematical of 
the Jewish and the Christian Churches. The Tabernacle 
was a temporary and a moveable edifice ; the Temple fixed 
and permanent. The Jewish dispensation, in like man- 
ner, was but a shadow of good things to come, and was 
to be done away on the appearance of a more perfect 
system ; which, though founded on the same basis, was 
to endure for ever. The Temple, erected and dedicated 
to the exclusive worship of the true God, by ordinances 
of his own appointment, is considered by Bede to be a 
type of the Church of God in heaven, the seat of per- 
petual peace and tranquillity, in allusion to the harmony 
and peace which existed amongst the Masons of Zion, 
who cemented the Temple without the use of axe, ham- 
mer, or metal tool." 

The felicity which Solomon and his workmen enjoyed 
at the celebration of the cape stone was of short dura- 
tion, for the sudden death of the principal architect 
clothed them in mourning, not unmixed with horror and 
dismay.*' 

The consternation excited by this melancholy event, 
was much increased by a circumstance which prevented 
the ceremonies usual in such cases from being performed 
h^ore his interment. His eyes were not closed by his 
nearest relations ; his body was not washed or baptized 
with the customary formaUties, nor was his corose 
embalmed."* To compensate for these omissions, after 

^ The difTerenoe between the Tabemade and the Temple has been 
invested with this reference. " The Tabernacle symbolizes the state 
€i the Church in this world ; but the Tem^de was a figure of the Ohurdi 
of God in heaven, where there shall be nothing but peace, haimony, 
and brotherly love ; as in the building of Solomon's Temple, tne 
noise of axe, hammer, or metal tool, was never heard." — (Bede de 
Tabem., 1. 2, c 1, sect. 1. 

^ Noorth. Cons., pt. 1, c 3. 

," We have an old tradition, delivered down orally, that it was the 
duty of Hiram AbiflT, to superintend the workmen; and that the 
reports of his ofScers were always examined with the most scrupulous 
exactness. At the opening of the day, when ih» sun was rising in 
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bein^ raised by the five points of fellowship, the honours 
of his funeral were splendid beyond all former precedent. 

This great architect was not removed into his own 
nation, and amongst his own kindred, to be interred with 
the rites of idolatry ; for being, by his mother's side, of 
Israelitish extraction, he appears to have worshipped the 
true God, according to the usage and directions of the 
Mosaic law ; and the Jews were extremely superstitious 
respecting the place of their interment. They believed 
that, if an Israelite were buried out of Canaan, he will 
not so much as be entitled to a resurrection from the 
dead, much less to eternal felicity, unless Qod vouchsafe 
to form subterranean cavities in the bowels of the earth, 
through which the body may pass from its place of 
interment into the promised land ! '* The ground hereof," 
says Goodwyn, *'is taken from the charge of Jacob unto 
his son Joseph, that he should not bury him in the land 
of Egypt, but in Canaan. For which charge they assign 
three reasons : First, because he foresaw, by the spirit of 
prophecy, that the dust of that land should afterwards be 
turned into lice. Secondly, because those who died out 
of the holy land should not rise again without painful 
rolling and tumbling of their bodies thorow these hollow 
passages. And, thirdly, that the Egyptians might not 
idola^ously worship him.'"* 

The Temple of Solomon was only a small building, 
and very inferior in point of size to some of our churches, 
its dimensions being only one hundred and fifty feet long, 

the East it was his constant castom, before the oommenoement of 
laboar, to enter the temple and offer up his prajers to Jehovah for a 
blessing on the work. And in like manner, when the son set in the 
West, and the labours of the day were dosed, and the workmen had 
departed, he returned his thanks to the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse for the harmonious protection of the day. Not content with 
this devout expression of his feelings morning and evening, he always 
went inte the temple at the hour of high twdve, when the men were 
called from labour to refreshment, to inspect the progress of the work, 
to draw fresh designs upon the tracing board, if such were necessary, 
and to perform other scientific labours, never foigetting to consecrate 
his duties by solemn prater. These religious customs were faithfully 
performed for the first six years, in the secret recesses of his Lodee, 
and for the last year in the precincts of the Most Holy Place. At 
lei^gth, on the very day appointed for celebrating the cape stone of the 
building, he retired, as usual, according to our traditions, at tfao how 
of high twelve, and did not letum alive. 
^ Mos. and Aar., 1. 6, c. 5. 
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and one hundred and five feet broad ; its splendoor and 
superiority lay in the richness of its materials, its orna- 
ments, and the cloisters and other buildings with which 
it was surrounded. It was built of white marble, so 
excellently put together, that the joints could not be 
distinguisnea, and the whole building looked as though 
it had been cut out of one entire stone. The timber was 
cedar and olive wood, covered with plates of gold, and 
studded with jewels of many hues. 

" The whole expense of this building,'* says Frideaux, 
^^was so prodigious, as gives reason to think that the 
talents, wnereby the sum is reckoned, were another sort 
of talents of a far less value than the Mosaic talents : for 
what is said to be given by David^ and contributed by 
the princes*^ toward the building of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, if valued by these talents, exceeded tne value of 
800,000,000 of our money, which was enough wherewith 
to have built all that Temple of solid silver."*' 

But if we take the valuation of the talent firom Villi- 
pandus, the expense of the building and ornaments 
amounted to £6,904,332,600 sterling!^ The value of 
the gold vessels alone was £545, 296,203 sterling, and 
the silver ones £439,344,000.^ Added to this were the 
wages, provisions, and other necessaries for 110,000 
workmen and 70,000 slaves, for upwards of 'seven years; 
besides 300 grand masters, and 3,300 overseers, to whom, 
in addition to the wages, king Soldmon presented, as a 
free gift, £6,763,977. 

Hence, the treasure left by David amounted to 
£911,416,207. The princes of Israel, animated by this 

^ ] Chron. zxii., 14, 15, 16; and xdx., 3, 4, 5. 

«Ibid zxiz., 6, 7, 8. 

» Prid. Con., vol. 1, pt 1, bk. 1. 

^ This appears an extraordinary sum ; but it is borne out by Joee- 
phas and other credible historians. I am at present en^paged in an 
inquiry into the wealth of the ancient world, the abundant nae of ilie 
precious metals, and the countries whence the supply was dzawn, for 
the express purpose of accounting for the abundant richea of this 
celebrated edifice. Tavexnier says, that the throne of Timonr the 
Tartar was valued at 160,500,000 liTres of French money. Other 
instances, equaUy extraordinary, are on record, which are caknilated 
to moderate our astonishment at the wealth expended on the Temple 
«f SoknnoB.^ 

** According to Josephus, the number of golden «*ft«^ wsa 
234,000, and of sQver, 318,000. 
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ezampl6| presented a still greater sum towards the aeoom- 
plishment of this glorious undertaking. In addition to 
these treasures, Solomon devoted the greater part of 
his annual income to the same purpose^ and this was 
immense. The yearly treasures imported from Ophir 
amounted to 450 talents, or £3,240,000 sterling of our 
money, and Us annual tribute from dependent nations 
was je4,796,200. 

The two great seaports on the Red Sea, Elath and 
Eziongeber,''^ which belonged to Solomon, were chiefly 
inhabited by Tyrians, who were induced to reside there 
by that wise monarch ; who foresaw the great use they 
would be of to him in navigating that dangerous sea, 
from their superior skill in the art of sailing. As it was 
from hence tnat his shij^s sailed to Ophir and Tarshiah 
for gold, silver, and precious stones, the most valuable 
part of his revenue, he visited those towns in person ; 
and with his usual wisdom superintended, not only the 
colleges of naval architecture established there, but also 
the fitting out of his ships, and the improvement of this 
important branch of trainc, which enabled him to beautify 
the Temple vnth suoh a profusion of ornament and splen- 
dour, that it was acknowledged to surpass all the build- 
ings in the world for riches and glory. The precious 
metals at. Jerusftlem were so exce^ingly plentiful, that 
Solomon was equally celebrated for wisdom and for 
wealth. 

Bich and superb as the Temple was in itself, its princi- 

" These seaports, which were considered the keys of the Red Sea, 
were gpoiarded hj Solomon's saooessors with great vieihinoe, beoanse 
it was through them that all their wealth flowed. In the reign of 
Ahaz these towns were taken from them by the Syrians, who turned 
all this wealth into a new channel, and caused the study of naval 
architecture to become a national object. The Egyptians, that thev 
might participate in this profitable traffic, iHiich was carried on with 
Arabia, Persia, and even extended to India, built seaport towns on 
the western coast of the Red Sea, which was soon oovered with their 
fleets. And so anxious did this people become to extend their dis- 
coTcries and increase their commerce, that Pharaoh Neoho attempted 
to connect tiie Nile with the Red Sea b^ means of a narigable canal, 
thus opening a direct communication with the Mediterranean. Fail* 
ing in this, after the sacrifice of a yast number of his sobjeots, he 
sent out a fleet of disoorery to explore the coasts of Africa, manned 
with PhoBnidans, who sailed southward from the Red Sea, and in two 
years coasted Libya. In the third year, pasting through the PSHan 
of Hercules, they came again into Egypt 
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pal excellence consisted in five distinguishing particulany 
which were never enjoyed by any other building either 
before or since* These were, the ark of the covenant, 
the shekinah, the Urim and Thummim, the holy fire, and 
the spirit of prophecy. 

The ark oi the covenant was a small chest, in length 
three feet nine inches ; its breadth and height were equal, 
being each two feet three inches : it was constructed in 
the wilderness by Moses, and used by Solomon in his 
Temple from a principle of reverence. The wisest of 
kings did not dare to remodel that sacred utensil which 
had been the peculiar residence of God for so many ages ; 
and therefore, when the Temple was finished, the ark was 
removed into the holy of holies by the priests, and the 
pleasure of the Almighty was displayed by a cloud of 
glory which filled the Temple. St. Paul says,^ that the 
golden pot which cpntained the manna, the rod of Aaron, 
and the tables of the covenant, were put wifhin the ark. 
The book of the law was placed in a coffer beside the 
ark, which afforded a facility of reference unattainable, 
had it been placed within the ark itself. 

The mercy-seat was the lid or cover of the ark, and 
properly termed the propitiatory, because it hid the 
tables containing the moral law, and thus was said to 
prevent its appearing in judgment against man*'' It was 
made of solid gold, lour inches thick ; and was, together 
with the cherubims which were upon it, formed from a 
solid mass of gold by the effect oi art, and without the 
use of solder. The cherubim being placed at each end 
of the mercy-seat, with wings outstretched towards each 
other, formed a cavity in the centre, which has been 
denominated the chariot of Otoi ; and hence that saying 
of David, "God sitteth between the cherubim."" In 
this chariot God perpetually resided, in the form of a 
bright cloud, or shminff luminous body, from whence the 
divine oracles were audibly delivered.* This light was 
called the shekinah. The ark with the mercy-seat were 
considered so indispensable ho the effect of Jewish wor- 

» Heb. ix., 4. 

^ This meroy-seat was typical of the Messiah, who is distingiiished 
by the same appellation Uaan^oiov (propitiatonim), both by St. Paul 
(Bom. iii., 25), and St. John (1 John ii., 2). 

•• Pfl. xcix., 1. »• Exod. XXV., 22. 
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ship, that the Temple itself, if deprived of their presencei 
would have been esteemed in no respect superior to a 
common dwelling: and hence it was that the old men 
wept over the Temple of Zerubbabel, because it wanted 
these great essentials of Levitical worship. 

A room, called the sanctum sanctorum, or holy of 
holies,^^ was built to contain the ark and mercy-seat. It 
was a perfect cube of thirty feet, wainscotted with 
cedar, and overlaid with plates of gold to the amount of 
£4,320,000 sterling. In the centre of this most sacred 
place was the ark, placed on a pedestal elevated three 
mches above the floor. On each side of the ark was a 
massive cherubim of gold, plated upon olive wood, fifteen 
feet in height. Placed in the holy of holies, with their 
faces to the east, their expanded wings embracing the 
whole space of that sacred enclosure, they served not 
only as an ornament, but as a visible sign or symbol of 
God's immediate presence. This ark was doubtless 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar.^®* 

The Urim and Thummim was some mysterious power 
inherent in the high priest's breastplate, which was 
placed there at its consecration for the general benefit 
of the Jewish people. The manner of using the Urim 
and Thummim has oeen much controverted; it is clear, 
however, that oracles were delivered by them, though 
the best authors are not agreed as to the precise method 
of their xlelivery. Urim and Thummim signify perfect 
lights; and hence the information derived from their 

*" Or oracle, Heb. Debir — locutorium — speaking-plaoe, where God 
made responses firom between the cherubim. 

^^ Dr. Willet, in his Hezapla in Ezodnm, has the following 
obseryations on the fate of the ark. ** The arke which Moses made, 
the author of the scholasticall historie thinketh to be in Rome, in the 
church of St. John Laterane, under the altar there ; and by that sup- 
posed eyidenoe would prore that the arke was not made according to 
the measure of the geometricall ouMte. But Tostatos sheweth Uiafc 
not to be so, because it is mentioned, 2 Macchab. 2, how Jeremie 
hid the arke in a cave, which afterward could not be found. This 
authoritie presseth them, because they hold the 1 and 2 bookes oi 
the Macchabees to be canonicall. And howsoever it standeth for the 
truth of this report, it is evident that the aike was lost before, or in 
the captivitie of Babylon ; and that the second Temple, built after 
the captivitie, never had it. By this then it appeareth, what small 
oredite is to be given unto those relikes which are so much boasted 
of in the papall church.*' 
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lue was not of the ambiguoufl cast of heathen oracleSt 
but of that clear and perfect nature which could not be 
miflunderstood, and which led the Israelites safely through 
so many dangers, and placed them at length in undis- 
turbed possession of the Promised Land. 

The holy fire, with which all the burnt-offerings were 
offered, descended from heaven at the consecration of 
Aaron, and was preserved by the priests so long as the 
tabernacle was in existence. It descended a second time 
on the altar at the consecration of the temple, and con- 
tinued there until the Babylonish Captivity, from which 
time it was never renewed. 

The spirit of pro{>hecy was enjoyed by the Jewish 
nation after the building of the second temple, for 
Hagffai, Zechariah, and Malachi lived subsequently 
to this period ; but their death, which happened in 
one year, put a stop to the prophetic spirit, and it 
was only revived by John Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ. 

Besides these, there were several holy utensils essen- 
tially necessary to the celebration of divine worship, viz.y 
the altar of incense, the table of shew-bread, the altar for 
burnt-offerings, the laver, and the golden candlestick; 
which had aU a typical signification. 

The altar of incense was placed in the middle of the 
sanctuary, and was sprinkled once a year with the blood 
of the sacrifices. The incense was typical of prayer, and 
the ceremony of sprinkling reminds us, that the prayers 
of the devout are of no value, except from the purification 
of Christ's blood. The twelve loaves referred to the 
twelve tribes, and were renewed every Sabbath-day. The 
golden candlestick was a type of the word of Qod, or 
preaching, as the incense was of prayer. The laver and 
altar were emblematical of the water and blood issuing 
from the side of Christ upon the cross, and point out our 
sanctification and justification. 

Before I close this brief notice of the most remarkable 
things which this temple contained, I must not omit to 
mention the lofty porch, placed nearly in the centre of 
the mass of buildings. At the entrance of this porch 
were two pillars of hollow brass, which had been cast 
in the clayey ground between Succoth and Zeredathah, 
by Hiram Abiff, and are said by Josephus to be the most 
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dtffievlt and curious work assigned to this artifieer.^^ 
They were placed in this situation as emblems of the 
stability of me Temple in particular, and of God's true 
worship in ^^eral. The nght hand pillar was termed 
JAOHiN, which si^ifies to establishj and the left hand one 
BOAz, which signifies strength. They were twenty-seven 
feet in height, eighteen feet in circumference, six feet in 
diameter, and the brass of the outer rim was four inches 
in thickness.^'" They were richly adorned with chapiters 
seven and a half feet high, and enchased with lily-work, 
net-work, and pomegranates, emblematical of peace, 
unity, and plenty; and sunnounted by two spherical 
balls, which represented the two globes of the earth and 
heavens, and pointed out Masonry universal. They were 
thus placed by the express direction of King Solomon 
himself, in reference to the remarkable pillar of a cloud 
and of fire, which proved a light and guide to the Israel- 
ites in their miraculous escape from Egyptian bo'ndage ; 
and, covered with darkness to the Egyptians, proved 
their destruction in the Ked Sea. King Solomon, fearing 
his subjects might, at some future time, forget the cir- 
cumstances attending that remarkable deliverance, placed 
the pillars thus surmounted in this elevated situation, as 
a public monument, to remind the Jews, when they 
entered in or left the Temple, of the mercy of God to 
their nation in that great event. 

These two noble pillars were of such vital importance 
to the support of the temple, that, at its destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Lord, standing upon the altar, 
commanded the destroying angel to strike only the 
caphtarSi^^ chapiters, or heads of these pillars, that the 

*•• Job. Ant, 1. 8, c. 2. 

*•» " These two pillars were cast in one piece of thirty-five cubits In 
length. This piece of brass, being cut into two equal lengths, formed 
the two columns, which, consequently, were each of seventeen and a 
half feet, which is the eighteen mentioned 1 Kings viL, 15, therefore 
it says in the singular the heieht of each column ; but in Chronicles it 
is in the plural, pillars. The haUJ then, which is deficient in the 
aoeount, was a part of the height of the capital, which is termed a 
erovm^ according to R. David Kxoichi; or of the lil^ work that was at 
the top of these pillars, caUed Jhwer of lily. Or it may be said, the 
round number of eighteen is stated instead of seventeen and a hair."— 
(Coneil., voL 2, p. 77.) 



^^ Amos ix 
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rain might ensoe, not only of tiie pillan and porch, or 
the Temple itself, or even all Jerusalem, but also of the 
whole Jewish nation and polity. Hence, as the erection 
of these pillars is recorded in Scripture as an eminent 
proof of the magnitude and splendour of Solomon's 
empire, as well as of the wisdoms strength^ and heauty of 
the three united grand masters ; so was their destruction 
typical of the ruin of the Jewish state, which received a 
temporary annihilation of seventy years when this Tem- 
ple was aestroyed, as predicted by Jeremiah and other 
grophets, for their sin in neglecting to keep holy the 
aboatical year, according to the commandment of the 
Lord. 

The priests in this Temple performed every holy office 
of their religion with feet uncovered. '^ It is not, indeed, 
anywhere commanded that the priests should officiate 
barefooted; but amon^ the garments assigned for the 
priests,^^ shoes not bemg named, they were supposed, 
therefore, to be forbid ; and the text^^ saying, ^ these are 
the garments which they shall make;' this, they say, 
excludes all that are not there named. And Moses being 
commanded at the Burning Bush to put off his shoes, for 
that the groiuid on which he stood was holy, because of 
the extraordinary presence of G-od then in that place, this 
they may make a further argument for it. For, say they, 
the Temple was all holy for the same reason ; that is, be- 
cause of tne extraordinary presence of God there residing in 
the Shekinah over the mercy-seat. And for these reasons 
it was most strictly exacted, that the priests should be 
always barefooted in the Temple ; although their going 
there with their bare feet upon the marble pavement 
was very pernicious to the health of many of them." 

On entering into a place dedicated to the worship of 
God, Christians, as a token of reverence, uncover their 
heads : but the Jews and eastern nations did more than 
this : they uncovered their feet, that no dust or pollution 
might profane the holy ground. Hence pulling off a shoe 
amongst the ancients indicated reverence for the presence 
of God. This custom was also expressive of the cement 
of a bargain or contract amongst the eastern nations; 
the party conveying away a right or privilege, took off a 

»•• Exod. xxviii. »•• Ibid, rxrui., 4 
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shoe and gave it to his fellow, as a pledge of his fidelity. 
Amongst the Jews it was a token of renunciation.^^ Thus 
the kinsman of Ruth renounced his claim upon her in 
favour of Boaz. She loosed his shoe from his foot, to 
show that she was released from all engagements by 
which the laws of her country had bound her to the 
claims of her nearest relation.^^ 

^ Prid. Oon^ Tol. 1, p. 1, b. 3, The token of rennnciation among the 
more modem Jews, according to Solomon Jarchi, was a handkerchief. 
Amongst other ancient nations it was the eirdle of the loins, which." 
being used to support keys, purses, &c., became an acknowledged 
symbol of property. " In western Asia, slippers left at the door of an 
apartment, denote that the master or mistress is engaged — that other 
persons are in possession of their attention — and later comers do not 
then tiimk tit to intrude, unless specially invited. Even a husband 
does not venture to enter his wife's apartments while he sees the 
slippers of visitors at her door. These may serve as specimens of 
numerous instances which might be cited, in which the shoe is a 
symbol of possession, or of delegation, or transfer, which are the ideas 
which we believe to be conveyed by the Hebrew use of the shoe." — 
(Pict. Bib., vol. 1.) 

106 i xhe use of the shoe in this transaction is su£Bciently intelligible ; 
the taking off the shoe denoting the relinquishment of the right and 
the dissolution of the obligation in the one instance, and its transfer 
in the other. The shoe is regarded as constituting possession ; nor is 
this idea unknown to ourselves, it being expressed in the homely 
proverbial expression by which one man is said to stand in (ke shoes 
of another. There are, therefore, two ways of considering this act ; 
one as dissolving a right, the other as giving that right to another. 
In the former respect, the practice of the modem Jews in dissolving 
the claim, may be taken as a fair illustration of the ancient practice. 
When the form of dissolving the mutual claim in question is to be grone 
through, three Rabbles, with two witnesses, proceed, after morning 
prayers at the synagogue, to a place fixed the previous evening, attended 
by others of the congregation as auditors and spectators. The parties 
are then called forward, and declare that they come to be released 
from each other. The chief Rabbi then interrogates the man, and, 
finding him determined not to marry the widow, orders him to put on 
a shoe of black list, which is exclusively used for this purpose. The 
woman then says, ^My husband's brother refuseth to raise up his 
brother's name in Israel ; he will not perform the duty of my husband's 
brother.' Then the brother says, 'I like not to take her.' The 
wonuui then unties the shoe, takes it ofi^and throws it on the ground. 
This she does with the right hand. ^ But,' says old Purchas, ' if she 
want a right hand, it putteth the Rabbines out of their wits to scan 
whether with her teeth or how else it may be done.' Having thrown 
down the shoe, she spits on the ground before him, saying, ' So shali 
it be done unto the man that will not build up his brother's house: 
and his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that hath hia 
shoe loosed.' The persons present then exclaim three times, * Hia 
shoe Is loosed.' The chief Rabbi then declares the woman at liberty 
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In this glorioiu undertakinff nothing was omitted which 
art and genius, aided by wealth and industry, could sup- 
ply. The twisted and highly carved work of the Parian 
marble columns, the platmgs of embossed gold, blazing 
with diamonds and other precious stones ; the gorgeous 
and magnificent sculptures, all contributed in rich union 
to display the wisdom of Sdomon in his appropriation of 
this grand masonic pile to the sacred purpose of God's 
worship ; the strength of King Hiramf Tor his abimdant 
supplies of materials and men, and the beauty of the inge- 
nious Hiram Abi^^ who, with a capacity more than mortal, 
exercised his shining abilities to their utmost stretch in 
devising and executing such a perfect model of art. 

Before the consecration of the Temple, it was inspected 
bjr the King of Tyre, who was a complete master of the 
science of Opero^ire Idasonry^ and after fully viewing all 
its parts, he pronounced it to be the highest effort of 
human genius; and bestowed a high panegyric upon 
Solomon Jedidiah, the beloved of G-od; in which he 
renounced his claim to pre-eminence in this noble science, 
which, before this period, had gained him the undisputed 
title of Chrand Mobster ^all Masons. 

On the full completion of the Temple, the twelve tribes 
of Israel were summoned by their leaders to attend its 
solemn dedication to the exclusive purpose of divine 
worship. The countless multitudes of this people as- 
sembled at Jerusalem in the month Tisri. Solomon had 
provided, for this august occasion, oxen and sheep vnthout 
number, for the purposes of sacrifice, and provision for 
his numerous subjects. The ceremonies commenced 
with sacrifice ; and the priests bare the ark of the cove- 
nant into the holy of nolies, and placed it under the 
wings of the cherubims, amidst the united anthems of 
the whole congregation, accompanied by cymbals, and 
harps, and psaltenes, and trumpets, who chaunted forth 
the praLses of God, sajring, ^* Tnou art holyand good, O 
Lord, for thy mercy endureth for ever !" When the aik 
was thus placed in the situation whence it was never 
removed until destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar along with 

to marry any other, and giTes her a certificate to that eflSsct See 
'AHen's Modem Judaism y ' Hyam Isaac's Oerem<«ieB ;* and ' Purdias 
• Pilgrimage.' "—(Pict. Bib., vol 1.) 



tbe iAtf and Temple, the Lord visibly took po08e«ioii of 
his hoase in a palpabte cloud of gl<H7, which, at lenffth 
eQbfflding, remamed stationary over the mercy-seat* Tnis 
was considered by the Jews so invincible a protection, 
that they believed the Temple impregnable to all the 
i^forts of human art or strength, so long as the Shekinah 
remained in this sitoation.^^ 

Solomon then ascended a brasen scaffold, which had 
been erected for the purpose in the midst of the court> 
and kneeling down in the sight of all the people^ he 
spread his hands towards heaven, and made a solemn 
invocation to God ; praying, that he would sanctify the 
Temple, and bless his people by pardoning their involun* 
tary transgressions. 

** O Lord Gk>d of Israel, there is no Qod like thee in 
the heaven, nor in the earth, which keepest covenant and 
showest mercy unto thy servants, that walk before thee 
with all their hearts: thou which hast kept with thy 
servant David, my &ther, that which thou hast pronused 
him, and spakest with thy mouth, and hast fmfilled it 
with thine hand, as it is this dav. Now, therefore, O 
Lord God of Israel, keep with thy servant David, my 
father, that which thou hast promised him, saying, there 
shall not fail thee a man in my sight to sit upon the 
throne of Israel ; yet so that thy children take heed to 
their way to walk in my law, as thou hast walked before 
me* Now, then, O Lord Qod of Israel, let tiby word be 
verified, which thou hast spoken unto thy servant David. 
But will God, in very deVd, dwell with men on earth? 
Behold, heaven and tne heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee; how much less this house which I have built! 
Have respect, therefore, to the prayer of thy servant, and 
to his supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the 
cry and the prayer which thy servant prayeth before 
thee : that thine eyes may be open upon this house day 

>^ It was omyenally believed that when a citj was about to bo 
taken bj an enemy, it was forsaken by the gods ; and this was the 
eroed, not only of idolatrons nations, but also of the Jews ; for some 
authon are of opinion, that before the Temple at Jerusalem wat 
destroyed by Nebuchacmenar, the Shekinah was withdrawn. Hero* 
dotus (CUo) teUs us that whon Ephesus was besieged by Oroesos, the 
inhabitants made a solemn dedication of their city to Minenra. eot^ 
fueling their toalU to the tempU of the goddea (a distaaoe of neartj an 
*" lish mile) wi^ a rope ! 

17 
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and nighty upon the place whereof thou hast said, that 
thou woaldst put tkt namb thbbb; to hearken unto 
the prayer which th j servant prayeth towards this place. 
Hearken, therefore, unto the supplications of thy servant, 
and of thy people Israel, whicn they shall make toward 
this place : near thou from thy dwelling place, even from 
heaven ; and when thou hearest, forgive. Now, there- 
fore, arise, O Lord God, into thv resting place, thou and 
the ark of thy strength : let thy priests, O Lord Gk>d, 
he clothed with salvation, and let thy saints rejoice in 
goodness." 

This solemn invocation being ended, the holy fire came 
down from heaven and consumed the burnt-offering, and 
the Temple was filled with the glory of the Lord; thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Noah : ** God shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem."»» 

The assembled multitude were so exceedingly alarmed 
at this unexpected and miraculous occurrence, that, 
overcome by the united feelings of awe and veneration, 
they simultaneously fell prostrate, with their faces to the 
earth, exclaiming, '< Praised be God, for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever !" 

The Lord vouchsafed to answer the prayer of Solomon, 
and said: 

*' I have heard thy prayer, and have chosen this place 
to myself for an house of sacrifice. Now mine eyes shall 
be open, and mine ears attent unto the prayer that is 
made in this place. For now have I chosen and sanctified 
this house, that my name may be there for ever : and mine 
eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually. And as 
for thee, if thou wilt walk before me as David thy father 
walked, and do according to all that I have commanded 
thee, and shalt observe my statutes and my judgments, 
then will I establish the throne of thy kingdom, accord- 
ing as I have covenanted with David thy father, sayinff, 
There shall not fail thee a ipan to be ruler in Israel. 
But if ye turn away and forsake my statutes, and my 
commandments which I have set before you, and shall 
go and serve other gods and worship them ; then will I 
pluck them up by the roots out of my land which I have 
given them ; and this house which I have sanctified for 

"° Gen. ix., 27. 
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KT NAifB will I cast out of my sig^t, and will make it 
to be a proverb and a byword among all nations. And 
this house which is high, shall be an astonishment to 
every one that passeth by it ; so that he shall say. Why 
hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and unto this 
house ? And it shall be answered, Because they forsook 
the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them forth 
out of the land of Egypt ; and laid hold on other gods, 
and worshipped them and served them ; therefore nath 
he brouffht all this evil upon them."^^^ 

The feast of dedication continued twice seven days, and 
was terminated by the sacrifice of twenty-two thousand 
oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep ; and 
the happy subjects of King Solomon retired to their 
respective homes, impressed with the goodness of God 
to the Jewish nation, and astonished at the unrivalled 
magnificence of their monarch, who surpassed all the 
kings of the earth for wisdom and glory. 

** The fame of this grand edifice soon prompted the 
inquisitive of all nations to travel, and spend some time 
at Jerusalem, and survey its excellencies, as far as was 
allowed to the Gentiles ; and they soon found that the 

1'oint skill of all the world came infinitely short of the 
sraelites, in the msdam^ strength^ and beauty of their 
architecture ; when the wise King Solomon was grand 
master of all Masons at Jerusalem, when the learned 
King Hiram was grand master at Tyre, and the inspired 

>" 2 Ghron. yi. and tiL It may be remarked, that the phrase used 
in the above passage, respectinff the place which God should choose 
aa a sanctuary for Bis Sacred Name, referred to Deut. zii., 5, and 
signified *^ the place where the Lord should manifest his inyisible pre- 
sence in the cloud of glory oyer the ark. This was at various places 
before the foundation of the Temple, but principally at Miapeh and 
Shiloh. The ultimate reference is, doubtless, to Jerusalem, where, 
when the Temple was built, God said to Solomon, * I have chosen this 
place to myself for a house of sacrifice.' It is observable that the name 
of no place is ever mentioned in the law ; and for this Maimonides 
and other Jews assign several reasons, which seem good in themselves, 
but whether they are the true ones it is impossible to say. 1. Lest, 
if it were known, the Gentiles should seize upon it, and make war for 
the sake of it, when they understood its importance to the Hebrews. 
2. Lest those in whose hands it was at the time the precept waa 
delivered, should, fiom iU-will, do their best to lay it waste and 
destroy it. 3. 6ut, principally, lest every tribe should so earnestly 
desire to have the pUoe within hie own lot, as to produce strife and 
oontentton." 
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PREFACE. 



Several of these discourses have been delivered before 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in the discharge of 
my office of Grand Chaplain. Some of them have been 
already published, in a pamphlet form, at the request 
and for the accommodation of the particular Lodges at 
whose consecration they were delivered: but, as their 
circulation was limited, many of the Brethren who were 
desirous of perusing them had not an opportunity. To 
satisfy the repeated application of such, and to extend 
to the public in general some correct ideas of the sacred 
character and genuine principles of Freemasomry, I have 
been induced to consent to the republication of those 
discourses in which I endeavored to obviate the mis- 
representations, confute the aspersions, and allay the 
prejudices which have been so industriously circulated 
to destroy the credit of the Institution. 

Some discourses are. now added which I declined 
publishing at the time of their delivery ; and others are 
prepared for this volume to give it a suitable variety and 
a respectable size. 

The critic will doubtless find these compositions un- 
equal and defective. For this some apology must be 
made. They were written upon emergencies, upon very 
short notice, and when there was no leisure to spare 
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from the preflBing avocations, the laborioos duties, and 
the anzious cares, in which their author was involved* 

**Hnc Boripsit son otii ■Jwindantist 8ed amoris." 

However they may be received by the Public, this I 
would have remembered, that I have endeavored in them 
to give a faithful delineation of the spirit and principles 
of Freemasonry; **I speak that I do know, and testify 
that I have seen ;" and these pages contain the open and 
mdisguised sentiments of my heart. 
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**A friend loyefh at all times; and a InoHier is bom fat adfer 
«^7."— Pboy. TwiL, 17, 

Who does not know and feel that man ib ordained Uf 
converse with his brethren ; to impart to them what he 
is and has ; to interchange his reflections and sentiments 
with theirs? Who has not tasted the pleasures of social 
life, or been charmed with the more mtimate union of 
friendship? Therefore, who does not find in himself 
sufficient impulse to the use of the one, and the enjoy- 
ment of the other ? 

But whether this tendency to society procure us all the 
good it might; whether there be not some forms in 
which a wise and benevolent man may derive, from his 
companionable propensities and affectionate dispositions, 
greater utility and more noble pleasures than in their 
common application, is a subject worthy of investigation. 

Man is fond of social life. But if the fondness be with- 
out limitation, it is extravagant ; if it be not regulated, it 
is unreasonable. When the affections are diffused indifr- 
criminately they become languid : when confined to an 
individual object, they are straitened and contracted. 
Like the rays of light, if widely diverged, they are 
scattered and lost ; if concentrated in a very small focus, 
they are intense: their real use is in a due medium, 
where they are collected so as to warm, to vivify, and to 
cheer; not to bum, effervesce, and consume. 

" A friend," says Solomon, " loveth at all times." But 
how rare is such a friend! When found, tried, and 
proved, how valuable ! Well might an ancient wise man 
advise ** not to change a friend for any good, by no means ; 

* Delivered at Bridoewaler, Nerember 3, 1797, at the oontsen^ 
tion of Fellow^ip Loo^. 

1 
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neither a faithful brother for the gold of Ophir/*' **A 
brother is bom for adversity :" but how seldom does he 
inherit a disposition for his duties ! ' So that the wise 
man elsewhere advises *^go not into thy brother's house 
in the day of thy calamity,"^ adding, that there is greater 
reason to expect assistance from strangers, than benefit 
from relatives. 

Friendship wants not panegyrists. Philosophers, his- 
torians, orators, and poets have made it their favorite 
theme, and dwelt upon its praises with enrapturing 
eloquence. There have been round some, in all ages, to 
decorate its shrine with the choicest flowers of fancy, 
and the most exquisite ornaments of art. And yet, in aU 
ages and at all times, lamentations have been made at the 
selfishness, the insincerity, or the perfidy of professed 
friends. Few, who have tried it, have found it capable of 
affording those high satisfactions which are attributed to 
it. Most have suffered from the eventual worthlessness 
of the bosom partner; or from his mean and interested 
views, had the fund of sensibility and confidence with 
which they commenced the attachment fairly exhausted. 
Their bleeding affections and injured peace have given 
them too much cause to repent the trust they reposed 
with such fond and implicit affiance. How many, too, 
under the specious semolance of firiendship, **full of fair 
seeming,*' have been betrayed by their fond credulity, or 
precipitated by their unsuspecting heedlessness, into 
extravagant attachments and pernicious intimacies ! And 
ah ! how many have been deceived and undone by unprin- 
cipled companions, whom they had cherished as virtu- 
ous friends! 

* Eoolesiasticiu viL, 18. 

* " Frater ne deserero fratrem, trfttmm quoqae nx% gratia est." 

Bj comparing the ancient versions, there is reason to suppose that 
the same person is intended in both clauses of the sentence, and that 
the real construction of the Terse is, '* the friend who loyeth at aU 
times, is bom (that is, becomes, or proves,) a brother in adversity." 
This readinft is supported by Eben, Ezra, Munater. Yatablus, and Pat- 
rick. In like manner it has been observed, that, ^^though a Brother ia 
not always a Friend, yet a Friend is always a Brother." 

The writer, in choosing the text, had reference also to the Chaldee 
paraphrase, wliidi is followed by the Targum and the Talmad Babyloni- 
cum, and adopted by the learned Schultens. *^ In omni tempinra amat 
Social Tenia ; et ille Frater est ad angustiam natus." 

* Prov. xxvii., 10. 
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The fiict is, Friendship, as it is known and caltivated 
in the world, seldom anses from a cool, discriminating 
choice, founded on worth, and sanctioned by virtue. Men 
revolt from such formal contracts, where the affections 
must wait for the slow approbation of the judgment ; and 
the heart restrain its impulses, or delay its regards, till rear 
son has been consulted, and had opportunity to decide 
upon the propriety of their indulgence. Hence, the 
connection of which we are speakins most commonly 
originates from casual acquaintance, the consequence of 
a similarity of sentiments, situations, or pursuits ; ren- 
dered more and more agreeable and intimate, as it is 
found conducive to mutual convenience, pleasure, or 
advantage. Sometimes it is little else than the recipro- 
cal negociations of interest, or mercenary exchange of 
services, which the selfish employ to promote their advan- 
tage, The intercourse ceases with tne motive l!hat gave 
it birth : as partnerships in trade are dissolved when the 
special object of the firm has been effected, or has failed. 

There are friends enough to be faithful, and brethren 
enough to love in the* season of prosperity; to partici- 
pate our abundance, to feast on our plenty, and to rejoice 
in our delights. But it is the most deplorable fate of 
adversity, that, when we are in the greatest need of friends, 
it often puts them farthest frpm us.^ '' Some men," says 
the wise son of Sirach, ^* are friends for their own occa- 
sion, and will not abide in the day of trouble : and there 
is a friend, who being turned to enmity and reproach, 
will discover thy reproach. Again, some friend is a 
companion at the table, and will not continue in the day 
of affliction. In thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 
and will be bold over thy servants ; but if thou be brought 
low, he will be against thee and hide himself from thy 
face. A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an 
enemy cannot be hidden in adversitv : in the prosperity 
of a man, enemies will be grieved; but in his adversity, 
even a friend will depart.'** 

* Ut — comes radios per solis enntibas umbra^ 

Cum ktet hie pressos nubibus, iUa fugit; 

Mobile sic sequitur Fortun» lumina tiiI^cis, 

QcuB simul inducUi nocte teguntur, abit«--OTn>| TrisL I. 
* Sodas. Til., 5-12., and zii., 8, 9. ^In mails amicus dsserit ami* 
com."— PiJiVT. 
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In ihort, friendship is so commonly founded on self- 
interest, and in its utmost purity is so much like sel^love ; 
it is subject to so many interruptions; so uncertain and 
short-lived ; and withal is so partial and limited an exer- 
cise of the social affections and benevolent dispositions 
of our nature ; that we must abate much from the high 
praises with which it comes recommended to us» and 
expect to find it defective as a pure virtue. Hence, jpei^ 
haps, the total silence of the Oos[)el upon this subject. 
For it has been remarked that **it is neither enjoined nor 
recommended in any one sentence in the whole New Tes- 
tament." Christianity, to be sure, makes it not a duty; 
does not expressly inculcate it; prescribing, indeed, to 
its followers, benevolence towards all, and universal kind- 
ness and brotherly love, but not discriminate friendship, 
which, strictly speaking, cannot be a permanent obligar 
tion for all. It is not to be enjoined, like justice and 
general kindness. Its rise and progress must frequently 
depend on circumstances and events that we are not 
always able to influence or command. That could not 
properlv be made the object of a divine requisition, 
which IS purely a matter of free choice, and so delicate 
in its nature as to render the meeting of those who are 
qualified for it altogether uncertain. So that even very 
intelligent and worthy men, of a sweet and amicable di»* 
position, may, and often must forego the attachments of 
this peculiar and appropriated alliance, in their strictest 
intimacy and warmest cordiality ; not ifrom any fault of 
theirs, but from not finding easily in others that perfect 
similarity of disposition and coincidence of sentiment 
and regard on which friendship is founded. And, indeed, 
** to lavish on one object that kindness and affection which 
ought to be diffused among the whole human race, misht 
well be deemed a monopoly incompatible with that free 
and general commerce of good offices, which the Gospel 
certainly meant to extend to every quarter of the globe."^ 

On the other hand, though it be our incumbent duty 
to love all and to do good to all^ even this is to be but 

^ Bp. Porteua, in a sermon on John xiii., 23, has attempted to proye, 
and he does it in a most pleasing and ingenious manner, that, although 
friendship is not expressly enjoined in the Gospel, yet it is implicated 
In many of its precepts, and reoommsnded in uie example of ths 
Sayiour. 
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SB we have opportunity ; and it is still to be understood 
that some have a more special claim upon our esteem, 
and a more immediate need of our assistance. Widely 
as we extend the circle of our benevolent regards, uni- 
versal and disinterested as our good will may be, yet it 
is certain we can neither know the need, nor administer 
to the comfort, of every individual. Ignorance of the 
former, and inability to the latter, restrain even our 
attempts. The very circamstances of the case require a 
more special appropriation: while our reason, our 
instincts, and natural propensities, lead us to make 
choice of ^ome on whom to gratify our kind inclinations 
and benevolent acts, where they may be indulged and 
applied with dearer interest and happier effect. And 
this maybe done iq entire consistency with that universal 
law of love which the Gospel enjoins. 

It remains, then, that we inquire for some medium, 
where our affections may be exercised without being 
partial and without being indiscriminate. And how 
shall we attain this desirable mean between the difiused- 
nese of general regard and the contractedness of indi- 
vidual attachment, but in a selection of those among our 
acquaintance who possess congenial hearts, mutual good 
dispositions and propensities, and reciprocal esteem and 
love? Who are inspired with like ardor in the pursuit 
of wisdom, like zeal in the cause of virtue? Of whom 
to form an association which shall partake of the liberal 
spirit of Philanthropy and the intimate union of Friend- 
ship; combining the benevolence of the one with the 
tenderness of the other. And what society answers so 
exactly to this description, and unites so many of these 
purposes and advantages, as that of Freemasons? — 
Founded on a liberal and extensive plan, its benignities 
extend to every individual of the human race, and its 
adherents are collected from every nation under heaven. 
It invites to its lodges the sons of virtue, of love, and of 
peace ; that it might connect them by vows of eternal 
amity in a most sacred, intimate, and endeared alliance, 
and unite and invigorate their best endeavors for mutual 
and general advantage. Blending their resources in a 
common stock, and forming a community of interests, it 
makes the prosperity of each individual the object of the 
whole, the prosperity of the whole the object of each 
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indKyiduaL How nearly does this approach the state of 
the primitive Christians, who were ^'of one heart and 
one soul, neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common!" Were such the unanimity, love, 
equality, generosity, and disinterestedness, of professing 
Christians now, Freemasonry would be less necessary 
among them. 

Moreover, in the association we are describinff, is also 
realized that constancy of affection which friendship boast- 
ingly promises, but frequently fails to retain ; and that 
tender sjrmpathy which fraternal love ought ever to express. 
There is. to foe found '* the friend that loveth at all tunes, 
and the forother that is born for adversity." And such 
are the mutual relations and connections which compose 
the sodality,* that *Mf one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, and if one member rejoice, all the 
members rejoice with it." 

The Order, though composed of persons from various 
countries, separated by all the natural barriers which 
prevent men from running into coherent masses, yet 
seems to be one body actuated by one soul. Thousands 
and thousands have one heart, one hand ; the heart of 
benevolence, the hand of charity. 

Sweet are its uses in adversity! Then, when the 
offices of general philanthropy would not reach us ; or 
our share m its benignities be inadequate to our need : 
when Friendship grows cold, and its most zealous pro- 
fessor forsakes us ; Masonry triumphs in the exercise of 
its lovely charities. The noblest sphere of its operation 
is in redressing the calamities of neglected, injured 
merit ; investigating the wants and supplying the need 
of indigence, relievinff pain, pitving and softening 
infirmity ; admiring and fostering virtue. Yes. the true 
Mason (and all who are not so should not be numbered 
among us), the true Mason looks as much to the welfare 
of his colleague as to his own; feels more satiafiiction 
when he can give him assistance, when he can benefit 
him or Buffer for him, than when he receives help or 
favors from him; and is most forward to relieve him 
when his occasion is most urgent and hia ability to 

* '* Frstemam Tere dnloe sodslitiiiin !''— Oatul. 
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requite the fiivor appears the least. He is emphatically 
the " brother born for adversity." If his means of assist 
ance are small, and his powers of relief limited, he will 
at least discover those soft and gentle attentions, and 
that tender and heart*felt compassion, which soothe the 
distress he cannot remove, and bathe with tears the 
wound he cannot heal. He remains true and faithful to 
his brother when he can procure him no more profit and 
afford him no more help, and has no tribute to make him 
bat sighs of sympathy and tears of pity. He forsakes 
not his bed of languishment. He stays to support his 
drooping head, to catch his expiring breath, ana to close 
his eyes with the last offices of fraternal affection. Nor 
does his love cease to act in his brother's behalf because 
his spirit is departed, and his person is no more an object 
of necessity. It is stronger tnan death. It is the inhe- 
ritance of his family. It sympathizes in the sorrows of 
his bereaved relations, inquires out their necessities, and 
strives to be all that, to them, which he was in kindness 
and in care. 

Such are the offices of Freemasonry in adversity. Such 
its affection and its sympathy. What sweet cordials 
may thus be infused even into the bitterest sorrows of 
life! What cheering light spread over the darknesses 
that surround it! With what vigor and courage will it 
inspire the weary and heavy-laden heart ! With what a 
lenient hand will it bind up its wounds; with what 
animating encouragements awaken its hopes! To this 
kind end, what attention, what assiduity, what compla- 
cency, what indulgence, what sacrifice, is too inconsider- 
able or too great ! And what repays and rejoices more 
than when we see the suffering brother suffer less, su£fer 
more composedly, or suffer no more ; when we can see 
him restored, strengthened, cheered, and satisfied ; again 
in possession of the comforts of life. 

This, I am bold to say, is the genuine spirit of our 
institution. These are its appropriate services; its pecu- 
liar duties. In this philanthropic affection, and in these 
benevolent and gentle cares, aoes it endeavor, by the 
inculcation of forceful precept and the exhibition of 
affecting example, to instruct and exercise its attentive 
and faiuiful disciples : exciting the generous disposition 
of love; adding to brotherly kindness, charity ; confinning 
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the babite of disinterested beneficence ; and prompibig 

'' the capacious wish that pants for universal good.' 

Not that I would, by any means, be understood to 
intimate that those who are not of the sodality may not 
be as conspicuous in all these amiable regards as those 
that are: out only that our institution adds to the law 
of our natures and the requisitions of our most excellent 
religion, another and prevailing inducement to their 
observance. So that to say *^ an uncharitable or unkind 
Freemason'' implies a gross contradiction : and if such 
an one there be, he has done violence to his profession, 
and is an odious excrescence on our society. 

Here indulge me the freedom of one remark. Inas- 
much as Masonry is professed in those nations which 
have not yet been converted to the Christian faith, and 
as it enkindles benevolence and excites virtue so accordant 
with the genius of the Gospel, it may eventually have 
no inconsiderable tendency towards introducing and pro- 
pagating among them that most glorious system of 
revealed truth ; at least by humanizing the diBposition, 
softening the manners, and removing the prejudices, may 
prepare the way for that most desirable event.* I hazard 
this observation, with more confidence from knowing 
that the sublime grades, to which all the initiated with 
so much eagerness aspire, do in fact imply the knowledge 
and cannot be attained but through the acknowledgment 
of Christianity.^* 

Finally; with consistent views of our Society even 
the prejudiced will forego their dislike. They must 
acknowledge that the blunders of its ignorant or the vices 
of its degenerate members do not indicate defect nor 
prove baseness in the institution itself. As we do not 
know the heart, we may be deceived, and unhappily 
%dopt the unworthy. As we cannot alter the nature nor 
control the passions of men, there may be some among 
us whom our persuasions have been ineffectual to melio- 
rate or our injunctions to reform ; who ^' remember not 
the brotherly covenant,"^^ or disregard its bonds. We 

** So St. John the Baptist, the firat Ghristian Mason, was coninis- 
sioned to prepare the way or the Lord i to smooth the waj and remove 
the obstructions to the introduction of his truth. 

^* Particularly the ^ Oomponions of the Holy Sepulchre^ and the 
"SKn^fato c£ St John o£ Jensalenw" " Amoa i, 0. 
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lament these unfortunate circumstances. We pity oar 
weak, and reprobate our corrupt brethren. We are sony, 
too, that the world is so disposed to treat us contemp- 
tuously on their account. Still we comfort ourselves 
with the hope that the candid will see where the error 
lies, and not withhold honor from those to whom it is 
due : while we are assured that every friend of enlightened 
reason and rectified humanity will approve and patronize 
our social plan. Herein we this day indulge a livelier 
iov, and felicitate the members of the newly erected 
lodge on the happy occasion. 

Right Wonhi^/iil Master, Worshijfvl Wardens, R^ 
meted Officers, and Beloved Brethren of FdlowMp 
LodgCj 

Your joy is the joy of us all. Pure be the pleasures 
of your union, increasing the prosperity of your lodge ! 
Ever may you exhibit for each other, and for every 
member of the masonic family, that constancy of affectioil 
which signalizes the friend who loveth at all times, and 
that tenderness of sympathy which designates the brother 
who is bom for adversity. In all that is affectionate and 
all that is noble may you excel ! And let your conspi- 
cuous virtues diffuse beauty and lustre over your own 
characters and that of the Society to which you belong ! 

The appearance of two Grand Lodges on this occasion 
is a happy exemplification of masonic union and har- 
mony, and an additional source of pleasure to us all*^ 
Let me be honored as the organ of fraternal congratula- 
tion on the pleasing circumstance. 

The very large collection of respectable brethren gives 
a dignified aspect to the day. 1 salute them all with 
fraternal affection." May the honour our institution 
derives from their patronage, and our festival from their 
presence, be repaid in all those acts and expressions of 

^* The Grand Lodge of MassachuBetto, under M. W. Paul Reyeee, 
Esq., Grand Master, was joined by the M. W. Jabez Bo wen, Em., 
ChanoeUor of the College, and late Governor of the State of Rhode 
Island, at the head, with several members, of the Grand Lodge of that 
Sute. 

>* <* QuoB ego dilexi fratemo more sodalea." 
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roipect with which we delight to venerate the worthy, 
the wise, the eminent, and the good ! 

May we all love fervently as Christians and as Breth- 
ren, walk as children of the light, keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace, and by active, graceful, and 
exemplary virtue be trained up for, and hereafter admitted 
to, the Society of the Perfect in the Temple not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens ! 



J» 
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** Jam ontor aderat — reniamqae rogavitt ^ 
Padfersdqne manu Bamum pretendit Olire." 

Virgil, JBn* 



** Glory to Gk>d in the hi^est, and on earth peace and good will 
towards men." — Lukb ii„ 14. 

Thb angelic hosts, brioging <<good tidings of great 
107 which shall be to all people," descended to earth 
from their spheres of celestial glory to announce the 
arrival of the long expected Messiah; ''the desire of all 
nations." They came as the retinue of the Heavenly 
Prince, to honor his mission, and congratulate mankind 
on his advent; Transported with the happy prospects 
which were now opening to the view of the world, they 
pronounced ''peace on earth and good vnW towards men" 
to be the design and legitimate fruits of this new dis- 
pensation* The words of our text form the choral song 
with which they celebrated an event so glorious to God, 
so auspicious to man; express the matter, as well as 
grouna and reason of their acclamations of ^oy ; and 
supply a fit topic of discourse before an institution which 
breathes the same sentiment, and co-operates with the 
same plans of benevolence and peace. In commenting 
upon them, we shall consider how tiiey are indicative of 
the design and effect of the Christian religion ; and then 
apply them to the purposes of the present assemblingi 
by shewing how expressive they are of the pacific and 
benevolent disposition of Freemasonry* 

^ Defivered at Oxford, September 13, 1798, at the oonseoraAloii of 
the Olive Branch Lodge. 
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Let US, first, examine the peaceful genius and tendency 
of the Christian religion. 

The many prophecies, in the Qld Testament, which 
relate to the Messiah, and intimate the design and foretel 
the efiect of his mission, uniformly speak of him as 
coming to restore peace on earth, and to promote the 
best temporal and spiritual interests of mankind. They 

Sive him the title of "the Prince of peace."* They 
eclare, that "of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end.'" They describe the genius 
and auspicious infiuence of that dominion which he will 
exercise (after the oriental manner), by a beautiful assem- 
blage of exquisite and expressive imagery; comparing 
its effects in reconciling the most hostile, and reforming 
and taming the most savage dispositions, to a softening 
of brutal natures; to "the wolf and the leopard, no 
longer fierce, lying down with the lamb and the kid ; the 
calf and the young lion led in the same peaceful band, 
and that by a little child ; the heifer ana the she bear 
feeding together, and lodging their young, of whom they 
used to be so jealous, in the same place; and all the 
serpent kind becoming so harmless that the sucking child 
may safely put his hand on the basilisk's den, and play 
on the hole of the aspic."* Finally, it was promised that 
the Messiah should come to publish peace,^and to estab- 
lish with mankind " the covenant oi^ peace."* 

Concurring with these predictions, his religion is 
styled, in the New Testament, " the Gospel of peace."' 
He, indeed, came and " spake peace to the people." He 
consoled his disciples by assuring them that in nim they 
should have peace.* And he left them a legacy in the 
same strain.* 

So remarkable a frequency and agreement, in the use 
and application of this word and sentiment, naturally 
excites our curiosity to know in what sense he brought 

• Isftiah ix.. 6. * Ibid. ix.. 7. 

• Ibid. xi. 6-9. <<The Greek and Latin Poets have painted their 
Golden Age in very beautiAil colon, bnt the exquisite imagerv of 
Isaiah stands unequriied and inimitaole.''— SsirrH's Suimmary Pieut 
of the Prophets. 

' Ibid, m., 7. NahnmL, 15. • Ibid, liv., 10. Saek. zzzIt., 10. 

^ Bom. X., 15. * John xri, 3a. 

• Ibid, xiv., 27. 
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peace on earth, and prodaoed good will amoiig inea.^ 
This is the subject of our present inquiry. 

1. The words of our text may be considered as a pro- 
clamatiou of spiritual peace. 

Christ, who came to restore the human race, alienated 
from God by wicked works, made our peace with the 
justly offended Deity and thus procured us that peace of 
mind which the world could not give, nor we otherwise 
obtain. 

**He is our peace,^' saith the Apostle, ^Hhat he might 
reconcile us to God."^^ ^* He came and preached peace 
to you (the Gentiles) that were afar o£^ and to them (the 
Jews) which were nigh."" " Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our tord Jesus Christ."^ 
These expressions, and the many others of the like 
import in the Christian Scriptures, shew us that the 
primary sense in which this peace is procured, is that of 
a spiritual nature. But, 

2. Our text may be considered as announcing peace 
on earth in a temporal sense. 

The life, the character, the instructions of Jesus, all 
exhibited and recommended benevolence and peace. And 
his religion is eminenilv calculated to promote ** peace 
on earth and good will towards men," not only by 
restraining or destroying every passion which is unfriendly 
to human happiness, but by exciting every virtue, and 
cherishing every disposition conducive to the mutual 
interests, and conciliatory of the mutual regards of man- 
kind. 

One great object of Christianity is to open the heart, 
improve the social affections, and render man benevo- 
lently disposed towards all his fellow beings ; to promote 
the most friendly intercourse and kind offices ; to estah* 
lish human society in peace and good order; and to con* 
tribute to the see^irityfconifort, tad true enjojrment of 
this life, as well as to lead men to eternal happiness and 
glory beyond the grave. The system itself is universal 
benevolence and phUanthropy. Its pacific nature and 
amicable tendency will clearly appear, if we examine its 
general structure, or consider the spirit of its laws. It 

>* Bishop Portens. ^^ Ephes. ii^ 15. 

» IbicL a , 17. " Rom. v., 1. 
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reoommendfl aa affectionate temper and demeanor, re- 

5>re88e8 illwill and injuries of every kind and degree, and 
brbids every act by which the peace or enjoyment of our 
neighbor may be interrupted. ^^ Follow peace with all 
men;'^^^ **it it be possible, as much as lieth in you 
live peaceably with all men$"^ **have peace one with 
another;^* study the things which make for peace i*^" are 
familiar and frequent injunctions, are lessons which per- 
petually recur in the writings of the New Testament. 

By enjoining it upon us to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, it regulates the practice of all the 
known social duties ; prescribes the proportion and ascer- 
tains the measure of justice, mercy, or benevolence which 
we ought to mete out to others upon all occasions, and 
makes even the principle of self-love the most effectual 
means of pointing out and prompting us to acts of 
honesty, humanity, and justice. By bidding us love our 
enemies, bless those who curse us, do good to those who 
despitefuUy use us, and pray for those who persecute us, 
it restrains the resentful passions, prevents retaliation and 
revenge, and leads to reconciliation and peace. 

So that in this religion there is nothing hostile to the 
peace of society, or the happinest of mankind : but, on 
the contrary, all its influence is on the side of human feli- 
city. And it is certain, that, the more Chtisrianity is 
known and followed, the more will men become improved, 
and the fewer will be their contentions, corruptions and 
crimes : the more mild will be their governments, the 
more equitable their laws, and the more secure and lasting 
their national prosperity. 

In every country over which Christianity has spread 
its peaceful and conciliating influence, it has meliorated 
the whole constitution of society; rectified its general 
codes and institutions ; mixed with the civil arrangements 
and social habits of life ; and displayed its effects in com- 
mon transactions and private intercourse, in every scene 
of public engagement or domestic enjoyment. ^* It has 
softened the tyranny of kings and the rigor of the laws ; 
and restrained the pride of ambition, the horrors of war, 
and the insolence of conquest.*'^' Thus has it been the 

" Hob. xii., 14. « Rom. xu., 18. »• Mark ix. 60. 

" Rom. ady., 19. »• Porteus. 
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oMie of genuine and ^cient benefit to mankiiid. And 
we may confidently assert, that, were ihe Gospel nniver- 
sally received, rightly understood, and conscientiously 
practised, under its mild dominion, there would be no 
wars nor fightings; no tyranny, civil or religious; no 
injustice, envy, nor malice ; no public or private wrongs : 
but peace ana love, freedom andbenevolence, would bless 
the whole world. What a change would take place in 
the condition of mankind, were Christianity to obtain - 
such an extensive influence, such a glorious triumph! 
How prosperous and happy would all nations be in *' the 
abundance of peace !" 

Such is the peaceful genius imd tendency of the Chris- 
tian dispensation ! 

I will now close my discourse by observing: that the 
language of our text is also the expression nf frbb- 

MASONST. 

This institution inspires its* members with the most 
exalted ideas of God, and leads to the exercise of the 
most pure and sublime piety. A reverence for the 
supreme Being, the grand architect of Nature, is the ele- 
mental life, the primordial source of all its principles, the 
very spring and fountain of all its virtues. 

It interests us, also, in the duties and engagements of 
humanity; produces an afiectionate concern for the wel- 
fare of all around us ; and, raising us superior to every 
selfish view, or party prejudice, fills the neart with an 
unlimited good will to man. 

All its plans are pacific. It co*operates with our blessed 
religion in regulating the tempers, restraining the passions, 
sweetening the dispositions, and harmonizing the dis- 
cordant interests of men ; breathes a spirit oi universal 
love and benevolence ; adds one thread more to the silken 
cord of evangelical charity which binds man to man ; and 
seeks to intwine the cardinal virtues and the Christian 
graces in the web of the afiections and the draperv of the 
conduct. In its bosom flows cheerily the milk oi human 
kindness ; and its heart expands with love and good will 
It wears '' the ornament oi a meek and quiet spirit." In 
one hand it holds out tke olive branch of peace ; and in the 
other the liberal donation of charity. 

While Masonry thus aids the cause of virtue by giving 
additional weight to moral obligations, it promote public 
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hAppinen, by TOJoinin^ a read j^ gabnuMioii to ihe whide* 
some laws and regulations of civO society. 

In all couDtries and in all ages, '' the true and accq^ted " 
have been foimd to conduct as peaceable dtizens, and 
acknowledged to be the firm ana decided supporterB of 
good order, government, and religion. How mucb, 
then, are we surprised to find opposers to an association 
whose whole law is peace, and whose whole disposition 
is love; which is known to discourage by an express pro- 
hibition the introduction and discussion of political or 
religious topics in its assemblies ; and which forbids in 
the most positive and solemn manner all plots, coni^ira- 
eies, and rebellions. But, notwithstanding the ignorant 
mistake and the prejudiced censure the society, we are 
persuaded that its real character is too well known, and 
its credit too well supported, to be injured by their mis- 
representations, or destroyed by their invectives. When 
they charge us with demoralising principles, we will tell 
them that some of the most orthodox and respectable 
Clergymen are of our Order; and when they impute to us 
disorganising attempts, we will remind them that Wash- 
INOTON is our patron and friend. 

^* Little should we deserve the name of the sons qfpeacej 
if we violated our allegiance as subjects ; much less should 
we merit the protection of the legislature, if we gave the 
slightest encouragement to machinations against the 
national tranquillity, or the poisonous breath of sedi- 
tious calumny."^^ To depart from evil and do good ; uni- 
formly to follow after the things that make for peace, 
and things whereby we may edify one another ; and to 
promote, as far as we can, the general welfare of the 
community to which we belong, and of mankind at large ; 
is at once our characteristic profession, our duty, our 
interest, and our praise. And while we thus feel and act, 
and are thus known to the world, we may be perfisctly 
easy about those unfriendly suggestions which have been 
prmagated against the society; which, however, none 
will believe who read our constitutions, and none will 
fear who see our conduct. 

'* Dr. Watkins' charge at the expulsion of a Maaon in England, 
who had ** persisted in declaiming on state a^Burs* in a manner which 
was caloolated to excite disaffection to Grovemment.'* 8to. Loud. 
1796. 
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Bemeinbering, my beloved brethren, that " Piety to- 
wards God, the glorious Master-builder of the uniyerse. 
and love to mankiDd, are the two grand immovable pil- 
lars which support the fabric of Masonry^"^ may your 
hearts every ^ow wiHi the warmest emotiotis of piety and 
the noblest sentiments of benevolence* 

I salute the officers and brethren of the lodge this day 
publicly organised, with fraternal affection. '' Peace be 
unto you, and peace to your helpers."^ Pleasant be your 
hours of private intercourse ; blest be their tendency and 
happy their fefiecta. % 

Under the peaceful shade of your flourishing Olive 
Branch may you find refreshment. Fair be its promis- 
ing flowers, and plentiful its rich fruits ! And may the 
salutary oil it distils, heal all the wounds which care, 
trouble, or calumny may make in your hearts; and, like 
the precious ointment on the heed of Aaron, make your 
face to shine with gladness, and diffuse &r around you 
the grateful and reviving perfume of honour, praise, and 
glory ! 

Peace be within the walls, and prosperity to the 
interests of every lodge ! Peace to the brethren : And 
may the Ood of peace himself give us peace always by 
all means ! 

ambn! 

** Andent Masonic Conttitiiiions, Chap. 1, ( 2. 
'^ I Chzon. zii., 18. 
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'* Blest ftre the Sons of Peaoe, 

Whose hearts and hopes are one, . 
Whose kind designs to loye and please 
Throogh all their actions ran.'' 

Watts. 



" Let ns^ therefore, follow after the things which make for peace^ 
and things wherewitn one may edify another." — Rom. zIy., 19. 

The Apostle, perceiving that some dissensions had 
arisen between the Jewish and Gentile converts with 
regard to the perpetuity of the Hebrew ritual and the 
observance of its ceremonies, in this chapter assumes 
the office of peace-maker. He attempts to allay the 
uncharitable spirit they discovered, and warmly recom- 
mends to the brethren the exercise of mutual forbearance, 
candor, charity, and love. And to restrain their censo- 
riousness, and show them the impropriety of judging and 
condemning each other, he reminds them that they must 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, to whom 
alone men are accountable for their religious principles 
and conduct. 

The passage chosen for our text is one of his friendly 
cautions. It calls them away from emulations and strife, 
and solicits their utmost endeavors in the promotion of 
mutual peace and edification. 

The recommendation is proper, not only for those to 
whom it was immediately addressed, but for Christians 
in all ages. Indeed, so long as men will think and act 
differently, and dislike and displease each other for doing 
so ; so long as jarring interests and discordant passions 
divide and disturb them ; — so long will it be necessary 

1 Delivered at Wrentham, October 10, 1798, at the oonsecration of 
Montgomery Lodge of Franklin. 
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to recall their attention to the duties of love, the advan- 
tages of union, and the charms of peace, And such is 
the humble object of the present discourse. In pursuing 
it, I shall attempt to explain the duty here recommended, 
in general terms ; and then show how it belongs to us in 
our individual, social. Christian, and masonic characters. 

I. To pursue the things which make for peace and 
mutual advantage, is, in general terms, to endeavor so to 
demean ourselves, in the various stations and offices of 
life, as to promote a friendly understanding and corre- 
spondence among those with whom we converse ; and to 
prevent, as much as possible, all mistakes and jealousies, 
all contentions and strife. 

Such are the imperfections of our nature, such the 
diversities or prejuoices of our education, aud in such 
different lights do we see the same thinff, that it is not 
probable we ever should concur exactly in the same 
opinions. Yet, that we should make allowances for 
these things, and exercise charity and candor for each 
other, is but reasonable and just: especially since the 
things in which we all agree are vastly greater and of 
higher importance than those in which we differ. There- 
fore, to censure or condemn others, because they think 
differently from us in small or indifferent matters, is as 
unreasonable as to be dissatisfied with them because they 
have not our features or complexion. 

But, to be more particular : 

II. In order to promote the amicable and pacific dis- 
position and conduct our text recommends, we ouffht, aa 
mdividuals, to make it our habitual endeavor to cultivate 
and cherish all those mild and friendly dispositions which 
bring serenity into our own bosoms and diffuse it to all 
around us ; and to suppress and restrict all those inclina- 
tions and passions which inflame our sense of injuries, or 
excite a spirit of resentment, unkindness, or animosity. 
Every lust, passion, and inordinate affection, tends to 
create discord and sow dissension. From pride cometh 
contention ; from ambition wars and fightings ; and dis- 
content, envy, anger, and malice, are those roots of 
bitterness which spring up and are fruitful in all the 
disorders of private, social, and public life. 

Whoever is not at peace with his own self, will never 
be at peace with his iellow-creatures. 
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If the heart be fiill of rancor, the conduct will be fbll 
of malignity. 

But he who ifl kindly affectioned, who hath the rule 
over his own spirit, will be under no temptation to dis- 
turb the p^ace of his neighbor. His carriage will be 
always inoffensive, his manners gentle, and his conduct 
obliging. And thus will he conciliate universal estima- 
tion and love, aid the cause of general harmony and 
peace, and edify all around him by his good dispositiouy 
example, and conduct. 

ni. In our social character and relations we ought, 
also, to pursue the plans of peace and mutual edification. 

Men are born for society, and designed as helps and 
comforts to each other. Strifes and debates, resentment 
and wrath, are discordant with this original destination 
and intent. They unsocialize man. They are destructive 
of all union and harmony. 

The very nature and situation, the interests aod happi- 
ness of mankind, show the importance and necessity of 
pursuing the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another. 

The duty itself implies mutual love and charity. He 
who observes it will be kind and condescending. His 
heart will glow with benevolence. His arms will be 
extended to the large embrace of philanthropy, or the 
liberal bestowment of generosity. In his intercourse 
with his fellow-men he will show the most obliging 
attention to their conceals, and the most active readiness 
to promote their welfare. He will not needlessly give 
nor take offence. He will use great compliance in all 
matters of indifference, and rather suffer inconvenience 
than excite uneasiness. He is not easily provoked, but 
suffereth long, and is kind. He expects to meet with 
little affronts, and to have to deal sometimes with dis- 
obliging tempers. But he is not apt quickly and upon 
every slight occasion to conceive a displeasure, or to take 
fire at every provocation or neglect. He will pacify the 
resentful by a soft answer, or disarm them by an obliging 
courtesy. In short, he is desirous and ready upon aU 
occasions to make up differences, to rectify misunder- 
standings, to soften prejudices, and to restore harmony 
and ffood will between any persons and in any cases 
which fall within the compass of his knowledge. 
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Such is the character of him who endeavours as much 
as lieth in him to live peaceably with all men, and to 
promote their peace and welfare. 

As members of civil society, it becomes us, likewise, 
to lead quiet and peaceable lives ; to promote the public 
tranquillity and prosperity ; to pay a due regard to the 
laws of our country, to show a high respect to our rulersy 
and a generous confidence in their wise administratioUy 
to avoid a factious and party spirit f and, by proving 
ourselves at all times the friends of order and ot peace, 
to build up and sustain our national security, liberly, and 
iBdependence. 

I V. Christians, more especially, should follow after 
the things which make for peace and tend to mutual 
edification. They owe this to the common cause of the 
Gospel. They are, by their profession, all " members of 
one body," called " in one hope," servants of " one Lord," 
disciples of the same heavenly Teacher, instructed in 
''one faith," introduced in ''one baptism," and conse- 
crated to the '* one Ood and Father of all ;" partakers of 
the same promises, and fellow-heirs to the same glorious 
inheritance. What bonds of union are these ! What 
considerations can prevail to divide those thus connected 
together by the most sacred ties ! Shall thev not always 
love with "one heart and one soul," and "keep the 
unity of faith in the bonds of peace !" Convinced of the 
propriety of such a temper and conduct of love and 
charity, let us, my fellow-Christians, make it the fixed 
purpose of our hearts to avoid all strifes and contentions ; 
to sacrifice all little party distinctions for mutual edifica- 
tion, for advancing the common interest; to cultivate 
and cherish the Und afiections; and to do all in our 

Sower to promote and preserve concord and unanimity, 
armony and peace, that we may " excel to the edifyinff 
of the church," and in the " love of the brethren."^ Ana 

' " Donare inimicitias Reipublicaa" — to $acrifice all private anifnaH" 
ties and discords to the public good, was the advice of the ancient 
BomanB for the security of their civil state. 

' Pope Alexander, in a letter recommending peace between the 
kings of France and England, in 1162, has the following excellent 
remark: — "Inter caetera bona, ^osb hominem amabilem proximis, et 
placidam Deo reddunt, illud specialiter acoeptum fore credimus. quod 
caritatem cordibus inserit et animamm viacubim operatiir.^— Etmbb, 
"^ L,p.21. 
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be it rememberedy that, while we follow after the things 
which make for peace, we adorn the holy rriigioD we 
profess, as well as evidence to the world that we belong 
to that Jesus who is *Hhe Prince of peace," and who has 
said that all men may know his oisciples by the love 
they bear to one another. So that love is the badge and 
mark of the true Christian: peace is his disposition, and 
edification his desire. 

Acknowledged and accepted in this character as the 
*^ children of God," may we all hereafter share *^the 
fruits of righteousness which are sown in peace for them 
that make peace," in a world where goodness flourishes 
in bliss eternal ! 

V. Lastly. As Masons let us never neglect to pursue 
the things which make for peace and mutual edification. 
The very genius and design of our instittuion assign us 
this duty: its credit and prosperity demand it of us. 
Recollect for one moment, my brethren, the peculiar 
spirit, the appropriate object of our association. Is it 
not to form us to the habits and the most liberal exercise 
of charity and candor, forbearance and placability, hu- 
manity and peace ? Are we not instructed to wear ^* the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," and to retain " the 
law of kindness in our mouth?" Are we not instructed 
not only to "dwell together in unity," but to "follow 

Eeace with all men :" not only to " bear one another's 
urdens," but to " fulfil the whole law of love :" not 
only to make the kindest lallowance for a brother's infirmi- 
ties, but to condescend to the peculiarities of other men, 
excuse their imperfections, and apologize for their fail- 
ings? Yes! 'we are taught to suppress private preju- 
dices and party spirit ; to forget animosities and to listen 
to the voice of reconciliation ; to soften into gentleness 
and complaisance, sympathy and love; and to prepare 
for all the duties of universal benevolence. And must 
not the cultivation of such dispositions and habits have 
the most happy influence on general society? Must not 
men thus instructed be the friends of social tranquillity 
and public happiness? Certainly! And Freemasons have 
always proved so. For ages tney have maintained this 
character and merited this praise. And we may be 
assured that all suspicions or declarations to the contrary 
are unfounded, undeserved, and unjust. Be it your carey 
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my beloved brethren^ to show that they are so, by a con- 
duct that will reflect, honour upon the Order. Shun 
whatever would fix a stigma on its character, or raise 
a doubt of its worth. "Walk in wisdom towards them 
that are without.'' Do not needlessly excite their jea- 
lousies, nor willingly provoke their displeasure. Con- 
vince the world, by an amiable deportment, a wise 
demeanor, and a good example, that while Mafpnry dis- 
courages all imprudence aq^ forbids all vice, it assists 
the progress and perfection of human virtue and happi- 
ness. 

The officers and brethren of the lodge, this day con- 
secrated, will please to accept my affectionate salutations. 

I congratulate you on the auspicious occasion ! May 
all joy and happiness ever attend you ! May the beaute- 
ous edifice^ you are erecting be the sanctuary of Piety, 
the asylum of Virtue, the delightful abode of Love! 
There may wisdom exalt her throne: there "reign 
Silence and Peace !" And may you improve the instruc- 
tive lectures of the Craft to the best purposes, and with 
the happiest effect ; till, having passed the trials of this 
probationary state, you shall be raised to the temple not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, where all is 
harmony, and love, and bliss, uninterrupted and eternal ! 

" Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and, the God of 
love and peace be with you !" Amen. 



** Hie memben of Montsomery Lodge hare eteoted aod are finUh- 
ing a large and handsome mulding for their Assembliesi in Ifae town 
of FranUnu 
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Remotb from those contests and revolutions which 
make Europe one vast acddama^ we, my brethren, have 
opportunity, in these happy retreats of liberty and peace 
to unite in those mild plans whose unostentatious object 
is charity, and whose humble effect is individual and 
social benefit. And we now assemble to celebrate the 
festival of ''the disciple whom Jesus loved'* — ^Holy Saint 
John, the patron of our Order ; with the .more express 

{lurpose of calling into exereise the virtues which Jesus 
oved — Benevolence and Charity — the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the masonic institution. 

Were there nothing congenial in the sentiments of the 
liberal, were there nothing assimilating in the tempers 
of the benevolent, that mind must surely be warped from 
every genei'ous impulse of humanity, which is not glad- 
dened at the fair occasion the present offers, of congratu- 
lating the progress of a society, formed with the express 
design of lessening the aggregate of human misery, and 
increasing the sum of human happiness. 

TWs is your solemn, yet joyous festival, my brethren. 
Mef the feast in which appetite is pampered or sensuality 
indulged ; but where the moral taste is gratified, and the 
bowels of mercy refreshed : the feast to which the poor 
and the afflicted are invited, that their wants may be sup- 
plied and their hearts comforted. ^ 

So well am I assured of your readiness to every good 
work of hospitality and beneficence, that I have little 
else to do than to assist your kind offices, and second 
your endeavours. In my present address, I pretend not 
to instruct you in a duty already familiar, and in happy 
operation ; but shall only take the liberty of '< stirring 

1 On the FestiTsl sf St John tlie Etangeliit ; for the piupoie of 
Obsri^. 
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up your pure minds by way of remembrance," and of 

Jointing out those channels in which your bounty will 
ow with the most certain advantage and permanent 
effect. As a text to my discourse, (if it be not too late to 
introduce one,) I would use those words inserted in the 
35th verse of the xxvth chapter of Leviticus: — "If thy 
brother be waxen poor and fallen into decay with theot 
thou shalt relieve him ; ^ea, though he be a stranger, or 
sojourner, that he may hve with thee." 

This is the admirable injunction of the Jewish legisla- 
tor. He had been stating the law for the institution of 
the jubilee, or year of liberty. This was to take place 
every fiftieth year. It was a season of national rest, 
festivity and joy. Care ceased, and labour was suspended* 
The ground remained untilled, and whatever it spontane- 
ously produced belonged to the poor and needy. Slaves 
were manumitted, captives released, and prisoners set 
free. All debts were cancelled, all controversies adjusted, 
all law-suits terminated. Mortgaged and alienated estates 
reverted back to their original owners; for these were so 
entailed that the right heir could never be wholly ex- 
cluded from his patrimony. This law was intended to 
preserve a perfect distinction of tribes and families; to 
hx the Jews in Canaan, and attach them to the country; 
to cut off the means and suppress the greediness of heap- 
ing up wealth ; to prevent the rich from oppressing the 
poor ; and to preserve, as much as possible, the equality 
of their fortunes and condition.' 

But to guard against the uneasiness such a liquidation 
of debt and reversion of property might occasion; or 
* rather, to prevent any from the necessity of encumbering 
or alienating their estates to get a livelihood ; it was 
made a solemn requisition that the more fortunate and 
opulent should exercise the utmost charity and compa»* 
aon to their brethren under decay ; contribute to weir 
relief by every means in their power ; and lend them 
money, if they desired it, to be repaid as they could make 



' Forth ii «iid their geneabgioal Moordfl, were, of neoesrity, to be e^ 
liitty kepi, that tbej might be able to ptore theur right to the inheritanoe 
ef ikmr aaoeeton. By this meane, in after times, the family of the 
MesaUh wea leadi]^ and foU j asoertoined to be as the prophets had 
foretold, ''of the tribe of Jndah and lineage of DaTid.*'-*€innnj8» 
de Bepub. Hebr., lib., !• o. 9. 
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it most convement, and without demanding anything for iti 
use. They were bidden to extend their assistance even 
to strangers and sojourners, as well as neighbours and 
fellow citizens: for the exercise of benevolence should 
not be confined to kindred nor limited to place ; every 
human being who needs, has a claim to its regards.^ 

Some of the before mentioned regulations, to be sure, 
were peculiarly accommodated to the Jewish Common- 
wealth, and are not applicable to any other condition of 
civil society: but the disinterested and generous princi- 
ples on which they are founded belong to the perpetual 
code of humanity. 

Although an equalization of property and a community 
of goods was attempted among the first Christian con- 
verts,^ yet it is evident that it was not intended that the 
circumstances of mankiad in after ages should thus be 
ac^usted. Special reasons made it expedient then, which 
would never operate again. 

In fact, a perfect equality of station and possession, 
however pleasing in theory, is not reducible to practice. 
Mankind are tpo corrupt and selfish for such a condition 
to continue long, were it once introduced. The strong 
would soon take advantage of the weak, and filch by 
power a larger share from the common stock. Cupidity 
would accumulate, and avarice prevent diffusion. And, 
while the industrious increased their property, the indo- 
lent would become poor. 

But even were this equalization possible, it would not 
be desirable : for it would be incompatible with improve- 
ment, and unfavourable to virtue. There would be no 
stimulus to mental wplication, and no use for intellect- 
ual improvement. Industry and indolence would have 
the same success. Merit would fail of promotion ; and 
performance of reward. The chain of mutual depend- 
ence, which renders us, according to the expression of 
St. Peter, ** subject one to another," would be broken. 
There would be no room for a reciprocity of kindnesses, 

* ^ Charity is a complete and ooniistent tidntf . It is not a segment 
bat a oixole. Its affeotioiiB stream from God, as their oentre; all 
mankind oompose their dronmferenoe : tiiey go forth, m>t only in 
one, bat in all diiectiona towards tiie piodoofaon of otibm' good."'* 
Fawobtt. 

«Aotsu 44, 45, and iv., 32 
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no opportunity for the bestowment of chari^, and 
nothing to call into exercise those benevolent affections 
and tender sympathies which are the ornament of our 
species, and the prolific causes of individual and social 
happiness. 

Instead, therefore, of making any vain attempt to 
bring the conditions of mankind to a common standard, 
or indulging any idle wishes that they were more upon a 
level; it is much more expedient, conmiendable, and 
proper, that the rich and the poor, by a mutual inter- 
change of good offices, should contribute to each other's 
accommodation and comfort ; that the abundance of the 
one should be freely and generously bestowed to supply 
the wants of the other ; and that thus, as St* Paul en- 
joins ^* there may be in some sort an equalitv*"'^ 

Have we been fortunate in the labours oi industry, or 
successful in the enterprizes of business ; have our stores 
being increased by the successive seasons of productive 
years ; have our riches being rolled in with the propitious 
tide, or wafted home by the favouring galei This is 
under the auspices of heaven. *^ Not our hand, nor our 
might hath gotten us this wealth." It is bestowed by a 
blessing we did not deserve, and secured from contingen- 
cies we could not control ; that in its use we might be 
happy, and make others so, too. It is conferred on us by 
the supreme Proprietor, not to support our indolence, or 
pamper our luxury, not to be hoarded by our avarice, or 
squandered by our profligacy; but that we might be 
made '^stewuds of the manifold grace of God," and 
almoners of his bounty to the poor. 

But, as it cannot be expected, that, while the claims are 
so repeated and the claimants so numerous, even the 
best disposed and most liberal individual can satisfy all 
their wants ; it has been found advisable to form an asso- 
ciation, which, uniting the means of the provident and 
the bountiful, might collect their contributions and their 
** alms into a store house" of supplies for numbers. And 
this, my hearers, is one main design of the society whose 
anniversary festival makes this day the jubilee of hu- 
manity. 

Though the manner and the measoie of our charity be 
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a profound secret, yet it is generally known that our 
institution establishes a fund for charity, and provides 
resources for the unfortunate ; and that it superadds to 
the common law of our nature, and the express injunc- 
tions of religion, another reason for the exercise of bene- 
Tolence, and another motive to the bestowment of 
generosity. And you, my brethren, have often felt with 
what engaging and persuasive emphasis the importance 
of brotherly love, relief, and truth, are inculcated in our 
lectures. The first renders us affectionate, the second 
generous, the third just. To brotherly kindness is added 
charity ; and both are crowned with fidelity, and secured 
with justice. 

Our excellent book of Constitutions has asserted,* 
what I am sure your own hearts witness, that, *^to afford 
succor to the distressed, to divide our bread with the 
industrious poor, and to put the misguided traveller into 
the way, are dulies of the Craft, suitable to its dignity 
and expressive of its usefulness. But, though a Mason 
is never to shut his ear unkindly against the complaints 
of any of the human race, yet, when a brother is op- 
pressed or suffers, he is in a more peculiar manner called 
upon to open his whole soul in love and compassion to 
hun, and to relieve him, without prejudice, according to 
his capacity." 

The present occasion, which reminds you of the bene- 
volent purposes of our association, prompts you to 
inquire if any brother be waxen poor through misfortune, 
or fallen into decay through sickness, that you may 
repair his losses or relieve his distress? If any stranger 
or sojourner from a foreign land need the welcome of 

Jour ho^itality, or the assistance of your bounty, that 
e may uve with you ? If the desolate widow of some 
deceased member be in necessitous circumstances, or 
his helpless orphans require protection or maintenance? 
These are the tender inqxdries of the day. Here are the 
channels opened for the current of your affection, and 
the bestowment of your charity. Here your compassion 
may operate without restraint, and your benefactions be 
applied in the worthiest manner. You may have the 
pieasiDg reflection that you supply the oeceisitiaEi of 
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those who are allied to you by the most endearing ties, 
and discharge one of the characteristic duties of the 
masonic institution. 

Wherefore, my brethren, do you carry com, wine, and 
oil in your processions, but to remind you that, in the 
pilgrimage of human life, you are to impart a portion of 
your bread to feed the hungry, to send a cup of your 
wine to cheer the sorrowful, and to pour the healing oil 
of your consolation into the wounds which sickness hath 
made in the bodies or affliction rent in the hearts of 
your fellow travellers? 

Hasten, then, to perform these affectionate services: 
and "thus fulfil the whole law of love!" "The blessing 
of those who are ready to perish will come upon you," 
accompanied with the approbation and followed by the 
reward of the Divine Philanthropist. " Then, in that 
awful day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed, the gazing multitude who have curiously inquired 
our secret, shall be astonished to know that the greatest 
deep of masonic secrecy was the unpublished act of 
doing good !"^ The memorials of your beneficence will 
prove vour passport to the blissful seats of eternity ! 
You will be received to that glorious society where there 
will be no necessitous objects to excite compassion; 
but where your bounty to such on earth will meet a 
liberal recompense, and the divine principle of charity 
forever remain a sacred band to unite us to one anotlier, 
and to the God of love, who is the spring of immortal 
joy! 

'Bey. Jethro Inwood'a Sermons, p. 247. 
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Bb that hath an ear to hear, let him hear what the Great High 
Priest of our profession hath promised : — 

«« To him that overoometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and I will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name, wzittent 
which no man knoweth saving he that reoeiveth it. — Bet. ii., 17. 

This sublime promise has a peculiar significance to 
those who have oeen admitted within the vail of the 
masonic temple. 

With that caution which becomes me in addressing a 
mixed audience, I will take the liberty of explaining 
the passage, for the purpose of pointing out those mo- 
tives which it suggests to a patient perseverance in the 
ways of well doing. 

Though this chapter of the Apocalypse, and the one 
preceding, be particularly addressed to the churches of 
Asia, yet the tnreatenings and the promises they contain 
are introduced with a solemnity which bespeaks them 
intended for the caution and encouragement of Christians 
in general, in all succeeding ages, so long as the vices 
they reprove and the virtues they commend shall be 
found in the world. 

'^ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. But God hath revealed 
them unto us by his Spirit ; for the Spirit sea^cheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God."* These inconceiv- 
able glories are described to us in a way conformable 
to our narrow intellects. Were spiritual and heavenly joys 
represented as they really are, and defined by their own 
proper names and qualities, we should be utterly unable 

^ Before a Chapter of Eoyal-Aroh Maaons. 
•lCor.iL,a.lO. 
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to comprehend them^ and, therefore, very incompetent 
judges of their value. In condeacension, therefore, to 
our limited faculties, such metaphors are used in the 
Holy Scriptures in revealing to us ^' the hidden mysteries" 
of the future life, as are within the comprehension of the 
human mind, and, in some sort, accommodated to the 
feelings and wishes of the human heart. Among these 
is the promise of our text, which I shall now proceed to 
explain. 

Without quotinff the various conjectures of commen- 
tators and critics mto its meaning, all of which I shall 
take the liberty to reject, as contradictory or inapplicablet 
I shall at once state what I conceive to be the miport of 
the passage. 

I. The first part of the promise has undoubtedly a 
reference to that miraculous provision made for the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, by the immediate 
hand of God. The *' hidden manna'' alludes to that sam* 
pie of this bread which was laid up before the Lord in 
the ark of the covenant :' and by it is intended '' that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life," that spiritual food 
with which the soul shall be amply supplied in the hea- 
venly state, where all its refined desires shall be fully 
gratified. 

"Lord evermore give us this bread!" When the la- 
bourers shall be called from work to refreshment, and 
the Grand Master shall close the earthly lodge to open 
upon the first step of eternity, may we be admitted to 
the privilege and raised to the honour of eating and 
drinking with him at his table ;^ and be abundantly satis- 
fied with the goodness of his house, even of his holy 
temple !^ 

II. The other clause of the verse we are considering, 
relates to a particular custom among the ancients, with 
which they commenced and perpetuated a refined friend- 
ship. For this purpose the contracting parties took a 
small piece of bone, ivory, or stone, and dividing it into 
equal and similar parts, one of the persons wrote his 
name upon one of these, and his friend upon the other ; 
and they made a mutual exchange. This little ticketi 

* Compare £xod. xr., 38. Heb. ix., 4. 
« Luke xni., 30. • Psal. Ixr., i. 



<Nr *^ keep-sake," wm retained as a sacred pledge and 
remembrancer of an attachment the most sacred and 
inviolable, entire and permanent, that could be formed. 
Including the word, sign, and token of an endeared fra* 
temity, it was the means of ascertaining the object of 
the heart's aflfections after many years' absence, and of 
securing for him a welcome to the privileges, and a share 
in the endearments of hospitality and love. Of course 
the token was carefully preserved. Though, in itself con«- 
sidered, of smallest worth ; yet, as the memorial of a 
highly esteemed friend, as it renewed those kind emo- 
tions of which he was the object, and called up a history 
on which the heart delighted to dwell, its value becune 
inestimable. And lest some one else should take the 
advantage of it, the possessor kept it with great privacy, 
and cautiously concealed from every one the name or 
mark engraved upon it. 

Supposing our text to relate to this custom, what a 
delightful train of ideas does it suggest ! 

In a spiritual sense, the promise is to this effect, that 
the man of triumphant virtue shall be rewarded by the 
favour and friendship of his Divine Redeemer. This 
truly pleasing assurance is also given or implied in several 
other passages of the New Testament, *' not in the Ian- 

fuage of mere affirmation only, but in a great variety of 
gurative, animated expressions, so as to convey to the 
imagination as well as to the reason and jugdment, the 
liveuest and deepest impressions of its truth and import."* 
Here we perceive the affections of the heart directed to 
the scene of their noblest exercise ; and the virtues of the 
Christian character ripening for a sphere of exalted bliss. 
And here we are assured that, in another fflid better world, 
the true follower of Jesus shall be admitted to i^ friend- 
ship, the pledges and the privileges, the satisfiatctions and 
the glories of which, can be felt, understood, and realized 
only by the honored and highly favored receiver. 

To use the words of Doctor Young, on a similar sub- 
ject : — *< Is not this almost too much for human modesty 
to mention, for human frailty to credit ; and oh ! is it not 
far too much for human gratitude to leave unproclaimed, 

•Consult John zr., 1, 3; xni., 30. Bom. Tfii*,29. 8 Cor. liL, 18; 
xiL, ir. Ubr. uU 20 ; xix., 9 
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Uftdored ! blei^sed revelation that openB sucb winders ! '' 

What encouragement and hope are here ! Who would 
.eiicbange the frame of mind which even the bare clbtici- 
potion of such happiness produces, if Nature could sup- 
port it, for any other? Who is there that would not 
wish to be of the number thus distiuguished ? Who but 
would be glad to have his fidelity thus acknowledged, his 
virtue thus rewarded, his eternal interests thus secured? 
What joy will transport thv heart. Christian, at thi| pleas- 
ing transition ! How will the sons of God congratulate 
thee upon this most honorable testimony to thy integrity 
and fidelity ! How will thy fellow saints rejoipfs with 
thee in mutually shariog the commendation and friend- 
ahip of the best of beings ! 

In this view, how great, how excellent, is the Christiaa 
profession ; how high and dignifying the work of life > 
What can be a nobler object .of pursuit than the friend- 
ship of Jesus ! What more worthy method of pursuing 
it tnan by steadfastness and perseverance in the way^ <n 
well doing ! 

The mutual operations of sincere and virtuous affection, 
^ven in this world, though often weak and intermitting, 
are accompanied with so much satisfaction, that, next to 
the consciousness of doing well, assurance of the divine 
approbatioi^, and the hope of heaven, it is the greatest 
enjoyment we have. But, sweet and endearing as it may 

i)rove, it partakes so much of human imperfection, is so 
iable to interruption, and may so soon be suspended by 
death, that we cannot rest in any earthly connection, as 
completely satisfying, undisturbed, or secure. But the 
heavenly union has none of this alloy, none of this uncer- 
tainty ; it is perfect, indissoluble. *^ The joy hereafter to 
be revealed" is substantial and sincere; large as the capa- 
cities of our immortal souls, and lasting as the duration 
of eternity ! 

If there be such a state of future happiness as we have 
been describing, such a sublime connection with all that 
is perfect and great in the universe, there is nothing worth 
a single thougtit compared with making provision for it. 
Highly necessary is it to begin to be that which we hope 
to be forever, and to enter upon that way of living 'in 
which we hope to live to all eternity. " Everyman who 
hath this hope purifieth himself as Christ the Lf rd is pure." 
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Assured that he acknowledges those only as his Jrieni^ 
who do whatsoever he commandeth f should we not be 
ready to yield a constant obedience to all his require- 
ments, "and follow all his will?" Knowing that "the 
secret of the Lord is with them that serve him ;"* should 
we not now cultivate the favour, and secure an interest in 
the love of that Being, whose future friendship is the 
ambition of our souls, "the prize of our high calling?*' 
How ought we to maintain, in the whole oi our deport- 
ment, that purity and dignity which become an expecta- 
tion so noble ! How desirous should we be of a nearer 
assimilation with our exalted friend, remembering that 
" he who is joined with the Lord is of one spirit."* 

May God teach us more of that hidden wisdom which 
they only know who are truly initiated into real Chris- 
tianity ! " that our heart might be comforted, being knit 
together in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance 
of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God the father, and of Christ, in whom- are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge."*® 

To you, my beloved and venerable companions, who 
are acquainted with the meaning and uses of the distin- 
guishing symbol of the Master Mark Mason, the explanar 
tion of this passage and the ancient custom to which it 
alludes will be very instructive and encouraging. 

'* Mark Mtusters all appear 
Before the chief Overseer; 
View there the stone. 
On which appears the name 
That raised high the fame 
i Of all to whom the same 

Is truly known !" 

The stone which bears " the mystic word" is legible 
only by those who have been taught the interpretation : 
by others it is rejected as insignificant, or considered as 
" a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence." 

Though, therefore, you say to the inquisitive, as the 
angel to Manoah, " Why askest thou after my name, see- 
ing it is secret ?" to you it is known as the symbol of 
your expected reward. You learn the honor of having 

' John xVm 14. * Psal. zzy., 14. 

• 1 Cor. Ti., 17. nColosft. ii., S, 3t 
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i ••your names written in heaven.**" You indulge the 

i cheering hope, that, though distance divide or death 

i interrupt the union of virtuous minds, it will be renewed 

i in a more improved form when you shall meet again in 

i the most holy place, and be companions forever. 

i Often let us think of that glorious society amongst 

i whom we are enrolled as members ; rejoice in the privi- 

f leges and honors which result from such a relation to it ; 

I and aspire to the dignity and felicity promised to those 

i who shall feast upon ''the heavenly manna," and be 

f '' called by the new name which the mouth of the Lord 

J shall name !"" then shall we not only ** have fellowship 

with one another," but "our fellowship will be with 
\ the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ "^* 

Let the hopes of meeting with this great reward ani- 
mate us in all our toils and labors through the weari- 
some pilgrimage of this life; and encourage us in the 
practice of those duties and to the acquirement of those 
virtues that may render us meet to be partakers of it. 
Let us rise from the love of man to the love of God ; and 
let us so cultivate human friendship as at length to 
become worthy of the divine ! 



" Luke z., 20. » IsaL Izii., 2. » 1 Job. L, 37. 
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** Behold I tend 70a forth as eheep among wolves : be Te* tiMniMV 
wfae M terpentt and hanmleaa aa doTes/'— Matt, x.* 16. 

• 

In these words our Saviour addressed his apostles 
whom he sent forth into the world to teach and tc 
recommend Ihs religion bjT their instruction and example 
At the same time he very frankly warned them of the 
dangers to which they would be exposed, and counsellec 
them how to conduct so as to shun, or to bear, the 
opposition they must expect. Making a strong ano 
expressive allusion to the known qualities of some of the 
inierior animals, he bid them take a hint of the expedi* 
ency of patience from the sheep, a lesson of wisdom 
from the serpent, a recommenaation of harmlessness 
from the dove. Such allusions to sensible objects was 
one of the earliest, the easiest, and most engaging 
methods of instructing mankind in moral and divine 
truths. Assembling images from nature, it speaks to the 
understanding by the senses. These pleasing illustra- 
tions lead us, by an early process, to form the most 
important, and oftentimes the most sublime ideas, from 
things most familiar and intelligible. Hence the lofti- 
ness of style and sentiment, the rich imagery, the ani- 
mated description, the enchanting grace, which pervade 
and embellisn all the productions of the East. And 
hence the admirable tissue of allegory and metaphor 
with which they decorated wisdom and virtue. This 
method of imparting the most sage and salutary lessons 
was, by our Lord, repeatedly used with the happiest 
efficacy. Our text is a pleasing instance. The purport 
of the advice it contains is, that his disciples should act 
with prudence, caution, and mildness ; and exhibit such 

^ Defivered before the Officeie and Members of King Solomon'a 
Lodge, in Charle8town« June $24, 1796, beinff the FeetiTal of 8i. 
John Ihe Baptiit 
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traiti of iBoffensiveziees, wisdom and innocence, as to 
give no occasion for any thing to be alledged against 
them or their doctrine, nor any handle for their being 
ill used. These admonitions, my hearers, are still import- 
ant and salutary. No individual person, nor any body 
of men, can be bevond the necessity of their service. 
And there is scarcely a day but calls for their exercise 
and displays their utility. Let me assure myself, then, 
that this large and respectable assembly will not be dis- 
pleased if I dwell, a little, upon the important qualities 
enjoined and recommended in our text : while my beloved 
brethren of the Freemason Society acknowledge my 
obedience to their commission, in my public defence and 
illustration of their primary and favorite principles. 

Since he who is ^* the Mighty Counsellor " hath thought 
fit to set forth this instruction, to which I would lead 
you, under the expressive emblems of the sheep, the 
serpent and the dove, it may be very proper for us to 
observe what there is in these animals that affords matter 
for our imitation with reference to our conducting of 
ourselves in the world. 

1. From the sheep we may leam patience and silence. 
These are, <m many occasions, very becoming, discreet, 
and laudable, but pre-eminently requisite in situations 
exposed to disingenuous opposition or taunting reproach. 
In such circumstances the blessed Saviour save these 
qualities the expressive . recommendation oi his own 
example. "He was led as a lamb to the slaughter; and 
as a sneep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouw." 

2. Our Lord, designing to join wisdom and innocence 
together, proposes the serpent for the one, and the dove 
for the other : to let his aisciples know that he allows 
them so much wisdom as is consistent with innocence, 
and persuades them to no more simplicity than is consist- 
ent with wisdom. A reference is made to the commend- 
able qualities of both ; that what was wanting in one 
might be supplied from the other ; and that from their 
conjunction might result a perfect wisdom free from all 
guile, and a well guarded innocence without ihe least 
ndrture of indiscretion. This would produce a oharaot^r 
at once superior to the iniquitous contrivance of fraud 
and the yielding timoroumess of mental imbedlitj ; too 
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generous to impose upon others^ and too cautious to be 
imposed upon. 

Whatever skill or prudence we may possess separate 
from inofiensiveness, our skill is dangerous, and our pru- 
dence ineffectual : the former may terminate in destruct- 
ive mischief, and the latter degenerate into contracted 
selfishness. Wisdom without innocence turns into craft 
and cunninff, and simplicity without wisdom is mere 
folly .^ So hazardous, also, is our situation amidst the 
corruptions of the world, that even blamelessness yields 
not security r' it will only expose us unless it be guarded 
by discretion. The Christian fathers often insist upon 
both of these, and join them together. ^^Let no man 
impose upon you, taith Ignatius,^ and see that you do 
not impose upon any one." Jerom thus recommends f 
'^have the simplicity of the dove, that thou mayest not 
coni^ve to cheat any one ; and the wariness of the ser- 
pent that thou mayest not be supplanted by the snares 
that others lay for thee." Gregory Nazianzen said of 
his father that ^* he neither suffered the wisdom of the 
serpent to degenerate into cunning, nor the innocence 
of the dove into indiscretion ; but made up one complete 
kind of virtue from the union of both together."* This 
union he afterwards describes under the name of " good- 
ness combined with understanding:" by Hilary it is 
called " wise simplicity."^ It is this union of wisdom 
and innocence which perfects the character of man. It 
gives him all that commands respect and conciliates 
esteem ; all that is venerable, and all that is lovely. The 
injunction, then, may bear repeating, that we blend the 
wisdom of the setpent without its malignity, with the 
innocence of the dove without its silliness. In short, to 
designate our wisdom as coming from above, it must be 

' ** Soientia, ^osb a jnstitiA et honestate sejuncta est, caliditas 
potioB quam sapientia est appellanda." — Cicero de off. 1. 1. 

** Prudentia, absque simplioitate, malitia est : et simplioitas, absque 
lationet stultitia nominatur.'* — Hubbon. super Oseam. 

* " Parum tuta per seipsa probitas est."— Sallust. 

* lOKATlUS, epist ad fephes. 

* **Hid)eto simplioitatem columbe, ne oniquam machineris dolos; 
et serpentis astutiam, ne alioium sappUuiteria inaidiis."— Hxbboii* 
^piat ad Paolin. 

* Gbegob. Nazianz. Orat 19. 
''' '^ •• Sapiens simpUcitas/' 
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*' first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreatedt 
full 01 mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy." 

These hints for the better understanding of the text 
being premised, let us proceed to consider these things 
separately; that is to say, let us instance wherein we 
may lawfully imitate the wisdom of the serpent, or 
advantageously display the harmlessness of the dove. 

From remotest antiquity to the present d^y the serpent 
has been remarkable for a peculiar penetration and art- 
fulness.^ This rendered iiim, unhappily, a fit instrument, 
under the management of the malignant deceiver, to 
effectuate the fall of man. This natural sagacity was 
evil in itself, however the abuse of it, by the devil's 
means, was unspeakably evil and destructive.^ 

From this disastrous period enmity irreconcilable has 
subsisted between the serpent and man. It is natural 
for us to dread even the tool by which we have been 
wounded, though we cannot predicate guilt of the instru- 
ment, or rationally account for our aversion. But this 
need not prejudice us against the instruction we may 
hence derive. Let me make the creature which was 
instrumental in teaching our progenitor evil and misery, 
instrumental in teaching us, his descendants, good and 
happiness.^^ 

1. The first lesson of wisdom we may learn from the 

' See some remarkable stories of the sagacity of serpents, in Plint« 
Nat. Hist, 1. vii., c. 23. 27. 

* The character which is giTen of this animal by the sacred histo- 
rian. Genesis, 3rd chapter, may denote rather his gentie, free, and 
insinuating natore, than any original maliciousness ; that, before the 
fall, the serpent was mild, tractable, and more familiar with man than 
any other creatare ; and strongly intimates that he had won the attoA* 
tion and gained the good liking of our first parents. For when Gou 
says he wiU put enmity between the serpent and woman, the impU- 
cation most be that there was some sort of kindness and firiendsnip 
between them before. This was the sentiment of the ancient and modem 
Jews, and of several of the Christian Fathers. [See Josephus, Antiq., 
Hb. i., c. fL Babbi Isaac AbarbineL R. Maimonides, More NeTOchim, 
p. zi., o* 30« R. Menachem. Basil, Homil. de Paradiso. Damascen. 
de Fide, 1. 2., c. 10.] And it may be well to recollect that the Hebrew 
word [gnarumt whence the Latin word gnarus] here translated subtii 
does not signify oxaft, or insidioosneas, but knowing; and ao tha 
Seventy Interpreters have rendered it ; and they employ tfaa n 
Gceek woid which our Saviour uaea in the text we are ^^i^^t^^^ 

» •• Fat eat ab hoste -'-— « " 
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serpent is that of prudence. This animal is said always 
to endeavor, when assaulted, to defend his head ; he secures 
that, if it be possible, though the body be exposed.^^ It 
becomes us, in imitation of this, when exposed to danger 
to take care to defend and secure the capital, the principal, 
the chief concern." 

2. We may learn from the serpent perspicacity and 
circumspection. The antients have celebrated all the . 
species for quickness of sight.^^ Hence the poets have \ 

Jaaced them as keepers of the garden of the Hesperides.^^ 
le who has joined prudence to his wisdom will acquire 
these also. He will look about him: espy both his 
advantage and his danger ; especially if by discerning the 
latter he may know how to bring about the former. His 
watchfulness will either prevent the evil which is designed 
against him or to which he is exposed, or it will enable 
him to provide against it effectually. 

3. We are taught by the example of the serpent, the 
advantages of secrecy and retirement. He owes to them 
his safety and repose. In them we may find security, 
tranquillity, and peace. In the sacred silence of retreat 
from the world the mind collects its powers and rebraces 
its energies. There we find leisure, opportunity, and 
inclination to think and to resolve : and there acquire the 
ability and the vigor to perform. There, too, we escape 
from temptation, disembarrass our perplexities, and get 
beyond the reach of care. There we acquire the know* 
ledge of ourselves; hear the.'' still small voice" of reason 
and of consciencci which was drowned in the noise and 
bustle of life ; and there we find access to the Divinity. 

u >t In praesentisBimo TitSB periotdo totnm corpus iotSbns olgioiunti 
ut caput (X^nltent atque integrom servent" — Pun. Nat. Hist 

^ ^'The prudent man fbreseeth the evil and hideth himself.** — 
Pbov. xxii., 3. 

^ So the name of the serpent in Greek comes from the Text) which 
signifies to see. 

** tarn oemis acntom 
Qnam ant aqnila, aot serpens epidawius.'* — Hob. lib. 1, sat. 3. 

M Diod. 4. Ovid. Metam. iv., 637. ix., 90. , Hjgin, tah. 30. Apoi- • 
lod. iii.« 0. 5. Hesiod. Theocn. v., dl5. 

It is strange that those who have pretended to explain the antlent 
mythology have not discovered In this fable the lineaments of resem- 
hUltlee to the history wMeh Moses gives of tiie fail of man. One can 
snre^ m^ Itttrs the pMhihiiea a|^U«, tile gittrded triS, and Hm 
serpent 
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** The eye which eeeth in secret^' beholds ub with com* 
placency : while the benignity of his love hides ns with 
sheltering safety in the recesses of his pavilion. 

4. The serpent is said to evade the force of the 
enchanter by laying one ear close to the around, and 
stopping the other by the extreme end of his body.** Let 
us nence take a hint of caution to shut our ears to the 
enchantments of pleasure and voluptuousness, the spells 
of wealth, the delusions of ambition, and the temptations 
of sin. If we give ear to them we may be seduced from 
the secure condition of innocence and duty, to the ruinous 
one of guilt and apostacy. 

5. It is observed of serpents that they cast off their old 
skins in the spring, and a new one succeeds them, and 
they grow, as it were young again.'* It may be proper 
for us, in imitation of this, to throw aside our rough 
exterior, and become smooth, pliant, and insinuating. 
Morosity and austerity are no parts of the wisdom we are 
recommending. They are *^ the superfluous matter which 
must be knocked off.'* External embellishment is not to 
be disregarded. Many people form their opinion at first 
sight. The outward deportment should be prepossessing : 
it should have a polished grace. Then it will prove a kind 
of letter of introduction to the good opinion of those who 
have not better means of knowing us. By becoming 
more agreeable we may render ourselves the more useful. 
But the man of roughness will be either neglected or 
despised. 

There is an inference yet more instructive and important 
to be derived from this peculiar circumstance in the nistory 
of the serpent. We are by it reminded of that moral 
renovation of life our religion enjoins. Would we become 
** wise unto salvation," we must ** put off the old man, 
be renewed hi the spirit of our mmds, and put on the 
new man which is created in righteousness and true 
holiness." ^ 

And, then, still fiirther may we extend the metaphor to 



* BoolMUPt, ffiexoB. torn. 2, L 3., e. 6. Galmot, dissert in Psal. lYiii., 

4,5. 

u 

pots 

feprMseated .Gscolapias wi^ a siialDe In Us hand, tosi^Mify 
in isnewing men's bodies wldoh bad been dis e as o o. 



Epipliaiiiin, speaking of this property of Ihe serpent, sajs, he 
I off his old age. See also Aristot Hist A]{., 1. 8. So the andenti 
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that more perfect transformatioo, wheu our vile bodies 
shall be changed after the fashion of Christ's most glorious 
bo^, and this mortal shall be clothed with immortality. 

These three stages of advance, from unformed rough- 
ness to complete perfection, are understood by my 
brethren of the lodge iu a manner emphatically clear and 
important. Here they involve some of the sublimest 
mysteries of Freemasonry. But here a solemn awe 
pervades my soul : nor would my trembling hand pre- 
sume to draw aside the veil which hides the bright trans- 
cendency of wisdom. 

III. Let us turn, my brethren, from ineffable wonders 
and overdazzling splendors to the contemplation of those 
mild and lovely graces prefigured to us in the symbol 
of the dove. Thus we cease to gaze at the glorious 
maffnificence of the setting sun, to view the tempered 
radiance of the starry sky. 

Without dwelling upon particulars, it will be sufGcient 
here to enumerate some of those qualities ascribable to 
the dove proper for our imitation. At the head of these 
are harmlessness, mildness and innocence. The bird has 
always been the emblem of these. Indeed it is so remark- 
able for being placid and gentle that the antients sup- 
posed it had no gall.'^ Doves are, also, familiar, friendly, 
and peaceable. They take injuries rather than offer 
them. They are likewise signalized for being pure and 
chaste, very loving and very constant in affection. They 
seem to have a social disposition, and go in flocks. And 
they are said to be pitiful and compassionate.^^ Such 
lovely qualities have always insured them, the protection 
and endeared them to the partiality of mah. Lodges are 
erected for them near our houses ; and refreshment fur- 
nished them from our own supplies. And with such 
pleasing monitors, my friends, before our eyes, shall we 
not be prompted and allured to every thing amiable, 
endearing, and kind ? Shall we not soar above each low 
and soroid scene of vice and wanton folly, and stretch 

"Plin. Nat. Hist., 1. 10, c. 34. Oyid Metamorp., 1. 7, v. 369. 
Olemens Alex. Poedag., L 1, c. 5. Tertul. de Baptismo, c. 8. Isiodor. 
Oriff., L 12. OaBsarias, dial. 4. i^. 191. Horapollinia, Hierogf., L Z, 

MinMstqwOitaesareaUadodtoin l0ai.zzxiriu., 14; lix.ll. l^ah 
it.,7. 
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onr eager pinions towards the sky"? And, tired ^th 
earth and vanity, take to ourselves wings as a dove, and 
fly away and be at rest ! 

Thus, my hearers, have I endeavored to convey to you 
some of the ideas which presented themselves in con- 
templating our text. I hope the lessons of wisdom and 
innocence will be allowed a general application, although 
the enumerated qualities of the one and the otUer are 
purely masonic. Not that they are the prevailing fea- 
tures in every Mason's character ; for there are bad men 
among us, as well as amongst Christians, and other asso- 
ciations for virtue. These are spots in our, and in their, 
feasts of charity. But the moralities pointed out are the 
acknowledged, appropriate, articles of every Mason's 
creed. In our lodges fiiey are illustrated by the most 
expressive symbols, recommended by the most engaging 
examples, and enforced by the most pathetic lectures: 
while the signet of heavenly truth stamps them, on 
every yielding, receptive heart, in characters indelible. 
This solemn declaration I make in the fear of God, as 
well as love of the brethren. *'Let us, therefore, as 
many as be perfect, be thus minded ; and, if in any thing 
ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you."'* 

In conclusion, allow me to observe to vou that though 
you should understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and have not charity, it will profit vou nothing. In vain 
is it, my brethren, that you have oeen illununated by a 
sun more glorious than that which rules the day, if its 
kindly beams have not warmed and melted your heart to 
softenings of love and generosity. '' To do good, then, 
and to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased." An opportunity is now offered for 
that liberal bestowment of alms so grateful to the indi- 
gent receiver, so honorable to the generous bestower, 
and so acceptable to the Lord of mercy, who acknow- 
ledges the smallest instance of relief done for one of 
the least of these his brethren as bestowed on himself. 

In pleading for the poor of this town I can use all the 
emphasis which confraternity in alliance and affection 
excites. . Here are my dearest kindred and friends. Here 

» PhiUppiaDS iiL, 16. 
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firrti drew the vital air ; and with it inhaled a meatimenk 
of partiality for my native place which has blended 
itself with all the affections of my heart, and breathed 
in all my prayers to heaven. Having, with my beloved 
parents, shared deeply in the distress and desolations 
which war occasioned here, most sensibly can I feel for 
those who yet sink under the accumulated pressure of 
disappointed expectations and penurious circumstances. 
And devoutly do I hope that those who share a kindlier 
fate will now be excited tenderly to commiserate and 
bountifully relieve their unfortunate brethren. 

Permit me, my fellow-townsmen, on this day conse- 
crated to the memory of worth departed, to tender you 
the condolences of my sympathy upon the recent death of 
two most valuable members of our community. A 
Russell and a Oorham are lost indeed to earth, though 
gained to heaven. To the circle of private relations and 
extensive friendship they were deservedly and invaluably 
dear: their removal from these is felt with all the poig- 
nancy of remediless grief. To the interests of their 
country, humanity, and of virtue, they were patrons 
whose loss is irreparable. But they have left us the 
bright legacy of tneir example. Let us all strive to 
emulate their never to be forgotten excellences ; and our 
names shall be recorded wiUi theirs in the registry of 
immortal glory* 
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Let yow li^t so shine before men that they may see joxajtood 

ks, and glonfy your father who is in heaven.'' — Matt. v.. id. 

As the sun, when he retires from the horizon, is suc- 
ceeded by the planets and the stars, which irradiate the 
hemisphere he has quitted with a lustre, though more 
feeble, yet such as shews they partake of his brightness 
and supply his place : so when l\g, who is emphatically 
fitiled the Sun of Righteousness, was about to leave this 
earth, he ordained that the faithful should rise in his 
stead to enlighten the world in the knowledge of his 
truth, and diffuse its salutary influence through every 
region and every age. 

When, at the first creation, God said. Let there be 
light, and there was light ; it was to the end that the 
darkness might be dispersed, and his works become visi- 
ble and his perfections manifest : and when, at the second 
creation, our Lord Jesus Christ says, Let your light shine 
before men; he intends that those whom he had just 
called **the light of the world" should endeavor to dissi- 
pate the moral darkness of mankind by instructing them 
m the doctrines of his gospel and by displaying the happy 
effects of his religion in the purity of their lives and the 
lustre of their virtues. 

There is great propriety and beauty in the metaphor 
which he here used. Nothing is more apt to attract the 
eyes and enliven the countenance than light ; especially 
that which shines in a dark place : So nothing can more 
excite the observation, engage the attention, or gladden 
the hearts of beholders, than a fair, bright, and excellent 
character, appearing in the midst of a dissolute and cor- 
rupt generation. And, as all luminous bodies, in propor- 
tion to the degree of their own brightness, diffuse their 
Ught around them, and, at a distance, enlighten other 

A .Belivered at the -conseoration of the Meridian Son Lodge, in 
Biookfiald, September 12, 1798. 
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bodies ; so, in a moral and religious sense, a good example 
is a light shining in darkness, spreading its influence 
every way, diffusing instruction and knowledge, motives 
to reformation and encouragements to virtue.^ 

There is observable in human nature a peculiar prone- 
ness to imitation. Hence some of our earliest habits are 
formed. In infancy we catch the ideas and conform to 
the manners of our parents and acquaintance. As ^we 
progress forward in life, we learn to follow and copy 
those whom we respect as superiors, venerate as instruc- 
tors, or love as friends. We assimulate to our associates, 
imbibe their opinions, and imitate their conduct: We 
even take their mode of speech and tone of voice. In- 
deed, example has a kind' of fascination or charm which 
it is almost impossible to resist. It carries with it both 
instruction ana encouragement. Whilst advice or pre- 
cepts make only a slight impression on the mind, and 
one which lasts for a very short time, example is a con- 
stant and powerful call to imitation.' It works, though 
graduallv and imperceptibly, yet more powerfully and 
sucessfully than we are aware of; like light, silent in its 
operation, but wonderful in its effects. It has an elo- 
quence which reaches the heart. No language is more 
persuasive or instructive. It admonishes without exci- 
ting resentment, and corrects without giving offence, and 
thus possesses all the utility without the formality of 
reproof. 

As a good picture strikes us more forcibly, and gives 
a more adequate, lively, and impressive idea of the object 
represented by it, than any description by words could 
do ; so goodness or excellence of any kind represented 
by precepts, does not so powerfully move the aflections 
as when we see it delineated in tne life. Nor is there 
any thing which can so effectually recommend any system, 
and render it worthy of all acceptation, exclusive of its 
own intrinsic worth, as its beneficial and happy effects 
made visible in the characters of its *advocates. These 

* Oioero observeB, that the reason why we are formed, pleased, and 
able to admire the beauty and regularity m the heavenly bodies, was 
to admonish ns to imitate their constancy and order in the noble 
beauty of a worthy behayior. 

* "^ Validiora sunt exem|da quam verba, et plenius opere dooetor 
qmm voce." 



cany with them undeniable evidence of the value of 
those principles from whence they flow, and whose ten- 
dency 18 thus conspicuously good. 

In farther discoursing on the passage under considera- 
tion, I propose to shew, in the nrst place, to my hearers 
in general, the importance of a good example, as exhibit- 
ing and vindicating the principles of Christianity ; and, 
secondly, apply the subject to the present occasion, by 
recommending to my brethren of the masonic family, a 
conduct which shall reflect lustre and honor upon the 
institution to which they belong. 

1. It is the peculiar honor and glory of Christianity, 
in its first promulgation, that the behavior of its pro- 
fessors was agreeable to the heavenly precepts they 
inculcated; that the integrity of their morals was 
answerable to the purity of their faith ; and that the 
goodness of their example, and the holiness of their con- 
versation, the irreproachableness of their conduct, and 
the amiableness of their manners, adorned the doctrine 
they taught, and gave it peculiar lustre in the eyes of 
the world. Prophecies had foretold its intent, and mira- 
cles announced its divinity; but the life of its author 
and its followers exhibited the religion in its genuine in- 
fluence, and shew its intrinsic excellency. And it seems 
to have been the design of our Lord that in every after 
age it should extend itself by the internal evidence of its' 
admirable precepts and the external display of its benign 
effects. And, if its possessors did but act up to their 
principles, an appeal might be made to their lives for 
the best recommendation of their faith ; and less would 
need be written in defence of the gospel: For every 
doubt and every objection must yield to the loveliness 
of example and the eloquence of practice. When the 
graces of Christianity adorn the character, and its virtues 
dignify the conduct, its beauty must attract every eye, 
and its worth gain on every heart. Men, trom admiring, 
will insensibly be induced to imitate such illustrious 
models; which, "bettering all precept, shine before the 
world the fairest call to good." Such bright displays 
will not only be seen, but felt ; and may kindle, even in 
the coldest and most insensible hearts, a noble emulation. 
For a good example, as has been already intimated, has 
not only in itself a tendency to form the tempers and 



cnortlfl of othen to an aisimulatioii, but it alflo plaoM 
religion in a very engag;ing light, and naturally begets 
an esteem, love, and choice of it in every observer. 

With the utmost propriety, then, did our Lord recom- 
mend to his disciples an exemplary conduct, both as 
befitting the high and honorable office he had assigned 
them, and as eminently conducive to its success in the 
world. 

What was their duty, as teachers, is becoming us, my 
hearers, as disciples ; especially as we live at a period 
in which infidelity in opinion and profligacy in manners 
are very prevalent. It is, therefore, highly expedient, 
that we give to our religion all the authority of our 
acknowledgment, and all the recommendation of our 
example: That, by our conversation and conduct, we 
may '^ exhibit lucid proof that we are honest in the 
sacred cause;" and that it may be apparent in our ^' good 
works," that Christianity produces the happiest effects, 
contributive to the improvement and felicity of man, 
and to the honor and glory of God. 

Be ye, therefore, shining professors and bright exam* 
pies 01 religion in a dark ana misguided age ! Thus adorn 
the doctrine of God your Saviour, making your lives a 
faithful commentary upon it, and a high recommendation 
of it ! Thus win it admirers, and gain it proselytes ! 

Let it be remembered, that our good works may be 
conspicuous without being ostentatious. The genuine 
and unaffected appearances resulting from righteousness 
and piety, may be exhibited without the danger of being 
even suspected of hypocrisy. We need not speak great 
things, but live them. We should, however, manfully 
avow what we sincerely believe ; and, by an open and 
visible attachment to duty, express our regard to the 
honor of God, and give resplendency to the Christian 
name. 

It is true, that many of the good effects of our religion 
are the private exercises and satisfactions of the heart, 
and known only to the Deity and our own souls: But 
et there are many things which are made visible in the 
ife ; these our acquaintance will notice, and from them 
judge of our re^ character. These, therefore, should be 
such as will exemplify the excellent principles by which 
we are governed, such as men may behold with the 
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greatest pleasure, and fallow with the greatest ad- 
vantage; such as may render us jfriendly luminaries, 
serving at once both to enlighten the paths and kindle 
the emulation of all around us. And it may reasonably 
be expected, that such an experimental representation 
of goodness as this, will induce a great many to become 
proselytes to religion. 

The natural tendency of a good example to induce 
those who observe it to an imitation; and the great 
probability there is that it will have this effect, upon 
some at least, if not u{k)n all who see it, is a very power- 
full inducement to the faithful discharge of the duty we 
are recommending. Because, if it have this e£fect, we 
shall do the greatest kindness to our neighbor,- obtain 
the most ample satisfaction and reward for ourselves, 
and bring glory to God in the diffusion of his truth: 
Any of which considerations alone is, and therefore, 
much rather are they altogether, sufficient to stimulate 
all. our endeavors, and to demand our best conduct. Let 
us not decline, then, giving sufficient outward proofs of 
being ourselves moved and actuated by a true spirit of 
godliness; and let us strive, by all practicable and pru- 
dent methods, to propagate the same in others. Let us 
impart freely our Knowledge; and, like the glorious lu- 
minaries of heaven, reflect the light we receive ; and not 
be like those opaque substances which absorb or inter- 
cept every ray of brightness, and even cast a shade on 
each surrounding body. Let us *' shine as lights in the 
world ;" guiding others by the resplendence of our wis- 
dom, and winning them to virtue by the lustre of our 
example! 

These observations and counsels, are equally applica- 
ble to us all, my respected hearers, both as Chnstians 
and as Masons : And I feel a peculiar pleasure in affirm- 
ing the intimate connection between the two characters. 
We are alike '' built upon the foundations of the pro- 
phets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth into an holy temple in the Lord." 
Indulge me, however, while I apply the subject, as I 
proposed, in the second place, by reeomu^idiog to my 
brethren of the Masonic Family, in addition to the 
general duty of exemplariness as Christians, the exhibi- 

4 
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tioD of such ft conduct a» shall reflect lustre and honor 
upon their own institution ; displaying its venerable cha^ 
racter and illustrating its benevolent designs. 

Since many of our forms and operations are necessarily 
secreted from common inspection, the generality of man- 
kind will make up their opinion of the society from the 
deportment of its members. This ought to serve as a 
very powerful call to every one of us, uniformly and 
openly, to display those qualities and virtues so strongly 
inculcated and warmly recommended in the lodge. To 
little purpose shall we commend the institution and 
boast the excellence of its principles and purposes, if 
our lives give not corroborative evidence to our asser- 
tions, and prove not the propriety of our encomiums. 
If we appear neither wiser nor better than the unini- 
tiated, the worid will begin to suspect the efficacy of 
our tenets ; and if no good effects are apparent, they will 
doubt whether any are produced. How necessary is it, 
therefore, my brethren, that ye '^be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world!"* 

The conduct of those on whom so many eyes are 
fixed, must insensibly have a very considerable influence. 
As it is justly required that they should live up to the 
high character they assume, so their defects ana ill con- 
duct will disappoint the expectations they have excited, 
aud eventually bring discredit upon their Order. ** If 
the light that is in them be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!"^ 

At the same time there is no propriety in taxing us 
with every unreasonable prejudice, or making us account- 
able for every unfounded suspicion. If people will con- 
demn our principles without examination, tind decide 
upon our deeds without candor or justice ; we have no 
resource but in the inward consciousness of integrity 
and good intentions, and the outward display of such 
conduct as shall prove their censures unjust. And we 
will hope ^^ by well doing to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men." Yes, my brethren, be it your care to 
confute all such illiberal censures as modem alarmists 

« I^iUp. iL, 15. • Matth. vi, 23 
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have belched out against Freemasonry, by shewing the 
good influence of the institution upon your tempers and 
lives. In spite of all their sneers, and all their invectives, 
it will still infallibly secure public approbation and 
private esteem, if your conduct elucidate its principles, 
and is modelled by its precepts. 

As light is not hela forth merely to manifest itself, 
but to show some other useful thing which, without it, 
might have remained in obscurity ; so your conspicuous 
worth will not only shew the brightness of your own 
characters, but lend a lustre to your society whereby it 
may be better understood and its nature more advantage- 
ously displayed. 

Whilst unitedly disposed to defend your Order, be 
unitedly determined to preserve it worthy of defence. 
Carefully guard against all innovations. '' Remove not 
the old landmarks which your fathers have set." They 
are rendered venerable by antiquity, and sacred by re- 
ligion. Preserve unaltered the dignity of its ancient 
constitutions, and unadulterated the primitive simplicity 
and pure morality of its laws ; and JiJiisonry will nourisn 
it its prii^tine honors. 

May the lodge this day consecrated, be beautiful as 
the Sun in its brightness, cheering and enlivening as its 
kindliest influences, clear and glorious as its noon-tide 
beams! May the officers fill their spheres with light, and 
the members be radiant orbs around their centre ! May 
the brethren be gladdened by their enlightened course, 
and reflect and difluse on all around, their splendor ! 

Long, bright, and prosperous, be the fair and hopeful 
day which now shines upon you ! May no mists of pre- 
judice obscure, no envious disk eclipse its glory. 

Finally, Let us all, my hearers, be actively and emi- 
nently good. May our example and conduct in life prove 
a high recommendation and a fair illustration of our prin- 
ciples, and reflect the brightest honor upon our pro- 
fession and character. May our *^ light so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, and glorify our 
Father who is in heaven;" and may we (having been 
wise, and happily instrumental in turning manv to righte- 
ousness) hereafter '^ shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment and aa the stars forever and ever !" 
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" L0t not then yoar good be eril spoken oL" — ^Rom . zir^ 16. 

Thb ApoBtle had beeD suggesting some advice to the 
•brethren with regard to their behavior in matters of 
indifference. He asserted the full extent of Christian 
liberty; but at the same time cautioned them not to 
abuse this liberty so as to give offence or occasion of 
stumbling to any man. In the words selected as our 
text, he enjoins it upon them so to order their conduct 
that their profession might never be reproached as coun- 
tenancing unproper freedoms. He advises them, there- 
fore, to abstain altogether from things, which, if not 
unlawful, were nevertheless inexpedient; and that what 
was too good to be given up, in condescension to popular 
opinion or prejudice, they must vindicate from misrepre- 
sentation and guard from abuse. 

You perceive, mv -hearers, that the precept respects 
all ages of the world; and will, unquestionably, be wise 
counsel, so long as misapprehensions and mistakes, want 
of candor and want of caution, remain amongst men. 

To wish to be well spoken of for what we do well, is 
natural and reasonable. Merit should obtain this reward. 
Exertion needs this encouragement. Nevertheless, *' if 
doing well, we yet suffer reproach, to endure it patiently 
is acceptable before God."^ At the same time it is pos- 
sible tnat something in the manner or circumstances of 
our conduct may taKe off from its beauty or lessen its 
credit. Against this it becomes us to guard. 

I will mention a few instances. 

1. We expose our good to being evil spoken of, if we 
are too fond of displaying it ; and it may suffer from too 

' Deliyered at the conaecration of Hiram Lodge, in ToxiogUMi 
October 17, 1798. 

•iPetiuaa 
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great reserve. The first will be ridiculed as ostentation ; 
the last, stigmatized as inexcusable timidity. 

2. Austerity of manners on the one hand, and levity 
on the other, mav bring reproach upon our virtue. The 
former is forbidding, and produces aversion ; the latter 
renders our sincerity suspicious. 

3. Our good may be evil spoken of, if we discover 
in its defence too much or too little zeal. *^It is, 
indeed, good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." Yet, if our zeal be without knowledge, or be 
not duly tempered with prudence and charity, it will 
grow extravagant and rash, and will really injure the 
cause it professes to defend. At the same time, not to 
shew any zeal will appear like indifference. 

There is a certain medium in these circumstances 
which is to be aimed at and followed, if we would avoid 
giving offence. 

It would be impossible to point out every particular 
in which we may expose our good to be evil spoken of. 
Even small matters may induce suspicions or increase 
reproaches. A little inadvertence or neglect, a trifling 
impropriety or indiscretion, may tarnish the lustre of the 
highest virtues, and prevent the usefulness of the best of 
characters. 

How prudently, how cautiously, then, should we 
behave! How circumspectly should we walk! How 
carefully shun whatever wears the resemblance of a fault 
or may be construed into a crime: Lest our very excel- 
lences pass under an ill name, or some flaws be found in 
our good qualities, which, though candor might be willing 
to overlook, ill-nature will not know how to spare. So 
that we must not only avoid evil, but the very appear- 
ance of evil; not only take care that our conduct be 
right, but that what is good in itself be not, through 
our inadvertence or fault, disadvantageously exhibited 
to others. 

It is true there are some persons of so captious and 
uncharitable a make, that it would be impossible for the 
most cautious to avoid their remarks or escape theii 
censures. The exceptions may lay hold of some unguarded 
circumstance or other, misrepresent what is ^ood, and 
by ffiving it a wrong turn or appellation, spoil both its 
oremt and efieet. While the envious and malidoiia will 
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be sagacious in diseovering the weak side of eveiy 
character, and dexterous in making the most and the 
worst of it. 

Thus circumstanced, how are we to conduct? How 
is it possible to steer clear from blame? It may not be. 
But if we cannot escape reproaches, we may avoid 
deserving them. 

While we exercise every precaution to keep our good 
actions from any such spots or defects as those who 
watch for our baitings mav wish to spy in them ; we 
should, also, more especially, beware lest we ffive any 
reasonable persons just cause to censure or condemn us. 
Whild we are careful not to furnish our enemies with 
any pretence which might justify their criminations, we 
should prudently refrain from every thing which would 
needlessly displease our friends. 

The rule we have been illustrating concerns societies 
no less than single persons : societies of an order, in par- 
ticular, who are more exposed to observation, and whose 
reputation is of more special importance to themselves 
and to the public. 

At the present day, when every thing is suspected 
which is not fully known ; when the very circumstance, 
of mysteries in Christianity is made an excuse for infi- 
delity; when all ancient establishments are become 
objects of jealousy ; and the very best things in the 
world are either neglected or contemned ; who, or what, 
shall be certain of exemption from ^' the strife of tonffues?" 
and how can we be surprised that the institution oi Free- 
masonry has met with secret and open enemies; that 
the ignorant mistake, and the prejudiced defame it? 

Convinced as you are, brethren, of the purity of your 
principles, conscious of having the warmest wishes for 
the benefit of mankind, and of exerting yourselves in the 
cause of charity and virtue; to meet with calumny 
instead of commendation, and reproaches instead of 
thanks, is a mortifying disappointment. Hitherto, you 
have patiently bom the insults and the invectives with 
which the Order has been unjustly loaded; hopins *'bv 
well-doing to put to silence the isnorance of foolim 
men." But the '^ accusers of the brethren" have brought 
forward new accusations, and attempted to render suspi- 
jcious your principlosi your intentions, and your condaot» 
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To let these criminations circulate unanswered,, unre- 
futed, would ill become you. The noble spirit of con- 
scious innocence rises indignant. And you delegate me, 
your humble advocate, this day, to plead your cause, to 
vindicate your tenets, and to refute the cavils and expose 
the absurdity and injustice of the charges brought against 
our Order. I undertake it ; reletting only that it will 
not be in my power to do justice to the subject, or to 
your expectations ; but hope that my frankness and sin- 
cerity will in some measure compensate for any deficiences 
in the execution. 

The moral good of Freemasonry is evil spoken of. 
How unjustly, will be evident from the statement I will 
now give you of its tenets on this subject. 

*' To have faith and hope in God, the Supreme Archi- 
tect, and charity towards man, the master-workmanship 
of His hands," is among its first injunctions.^ This is 
the key-stone of the arch, on which every other bears ; 
which unites all to itself, and cements the several parts 
into one solid, strong, and beautiful whole. But, as 
every one is accountable only to the Deity for his reli- 
gious principles, and, as Masons are collected from 
various countries, where they have been educated under 
different forms and establishments, only those great 
essentials and leading truths are insisted on in which all 
men agree ; contests about modes of faith are forbidden 
in the lodge ; and each one is left to his own conscience. 
At the same time, it is well known that, in all Christian- 
ized countries. Masons have proved the warm friends, 
admirers, and advocates of the Gospel. But their adver- 
saries have taken exception at this liberality of sentiment 
and conduct, and have charged the institution with 
demoralizing principles. Because Masons were neither 
bigots nor enthusiasts, they have inferred that they must 
be libertines and atheists. 

*' To be guided by temperance in our personal habits ; 
to have fortitude to resist temptations and to check 
improper desires; to let prudence be the ruler of our 
actions, and justice instruct us to render to every one his 
due ;'' is another of the moral lessons of Freemasonry. 

* See tba Book of OonatittttioBS, published by the Qnad Lo^gt of 
llisnchiwelta) part 1, chip. L, § 1. ^ Of GkMl and EeUgioB*'' 
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There can be nothinff, inrelyt exceptionable in this. 
But the warm and trequent inculcations of charity, 
brotherly-love, and general benevolence, are evil spoken 
of by those who are disposed to find fault. They ridicule 
them as '* wire-drawn dissertations on the social duties;'* 
informing us that *' all declamations on universal philan- 
thropy are dangerous ;"^ and thus the social good of Free- 
masonry is evil spoken of. But what, then, will be said 
of Christianity, for teaching the same doctrine of loving 
our neighbour as ourselves ; which extends this charity 
so as even to include enemies in the sphere of its bene- 
ficence; and which denies the participation of its afiec- 
tions to none? A pious divine hath . remarked that 
*^ Philanthropy owes much of its perfection to Revelation, 
which has enlarged its limits, extended its views, defined 
its degrees, and increased its objects. Human benevo- 
lence is heightened and finished to the last degree, and 
in the utmost extent, in the comprehensive scheme of 
Christian charity."* 

Besides; the universal benevolence which Masonry 
inspires is so far from being inconsistent with the indui- 

frence of the private afiections and the observance of the 
esser charities, that these are the very materials of 
which it is composed. ''The top of the climax of 
affection cannot be reached vrithout advancing through 
each intermediate step ; nor is it possible to remain at 
the top, without resting on the ladder by which we have 
ascended." 

Because Masons are styled free, and because in the 
lodge they stand upon a level, an imputation is brought 
agamst them as favouring the modern notions of ''Liberty 
and Equality."® Now, the freedom which we profess is 
perfectly consistent with order, with subordination, and 
with allegiance. And as to the equality we cultivate, 
it is only that voluntary and temporary condescension of 
superiors to inferiors which takes place during the meet- 
ing of the lodge, where it is considered as essential to 
unanimity and promotive of brotherly love.'' When the 

* See Mr. Robison's book about Conspincies. 

* Bidlake's Sermons. 

* See ** La voile retirfee," par M. Le Franc. 

' ^Love mibBista only by mutual kindnesses and oomplianoes; its 
basis is thai piiaeiple oi equality which ought ever in some degrae to 
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members depart to mix again^with the world, each man 

resumes his proper place in society, and retains that 
honor and respect to which he is entitled by his station, 
his talents, or his virtues. Perhaps this cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of our constitutions:' *'You 
are to salute each other in a courteous manner, as ^ou 
will be instructed, calling each other brother; freely 
giving mutual instruction, as shall be thought expedient, 
without encroaching upon each other, or derogating 
from that respect which is due to a brother were he not 
a Mason ; for though all Masons are, as brethren, upon a 
level, yet Masonry divests no man of the honors due to 
him before, or that may become due after, he was made 
a Mason. - On the contrary, it increases respect, teaching 
us to add to all his other honors, those which, as Masons, 
we cheerfully pay to an eminent brother ; distinguishing 
him above all of his rank and station, and serving him 
readily, according to our ability." 

How strangely perverse must that judgment be, which 
infers from such premises that the Institution has an 
unfavorable aspect upon society, as a levelling system, 
destructive of the grades and aistinctions of civil life, 
and fatal to the very existence of government and 
order ! ! 

This leads me to observe, in the last place, that the 
political good of Freemasonry is, also, evil spoken of. 

In vain is it proved that the primary and essential 
laws and regulations of the Fraternity require of the 
members allegiance and submission to the government 
of the country in which they live; and forbid, in the 
most positive and solemn manner, their engaging in any 
plots, conspiracies, or cabals.' In vain is it proved that 
m all ages and countries the Freemasons have been found 
to be good and peaceable citizens, the friends of order 
and public tranquillity. Prejudice rejects all evidence, 
and is deaf to every plea. Bribery and corruption 
suborn false witnesses against the Institution. Minis- 
reign between man and man, however unequal be their condition in 
life." — ^Dr. Enfibld's Sermons. 

• Chap. IT. 

* See tho Book of Gonstitatioofl, chap. 1, sea 2, '^Of QoTenunnit 
and the OiyU Ma^trate»" 
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terial jealousy commences the prosecation, and a state 
pension pays the fees.^* 

Nay, the Freemasons are taxed with the plana and 
enormities of a German club^ with which they had no 
connection and no acquaintance: and whose principles 
and practices are diametrically opposite to theirs, and 
acknowledged to be so even by their most zealous 
opposer." 

Thus, my hearers, have I briefly enumerated the popu^ 
lar prejudices of the present day against Freemasonry. 
I need not attempt a formal confutation. It must be 
apparent to every candid examiner that they are illiberal 
and unjust. Time and experience will shew that thev 
are so ; correct the mistakes that are now entertained, 
and establish the credit of the Institution. Its pretensions 
will appear to be well founded. Its tendency to social 
improvementi to moral virtue, and to political tranquillity, 
will be seen and acknowledged. And it will emerge 
briffhter and fairer from the cloud with which ignorance 
and prejudice seek to envelop and obscure it. 

In the mean time, my bretnren, as the world will have 
something to say of us, it much concerns us for our own 
sakes and for the Institution's sake that the report should 
be in our favor. For this purpose let us pursue the good 
that is essential to the Order and which it is eminently 
calculated to produce. 

And let me recommend to the brethren,, at whose 
request I stand here, that discreet behavior as men and 
as Masons which shall silence the tongue of reproach, 
remove the suspicions of prejudice, and smooth the frown 
of contempt ; which shall not only secure their good 
from being evil spoken of, but gain it the truest praise. 

May the lodge this day constituted maintain a high 
credit in the increasins lists of Masonry! May its 
benevolent and peaceful influence diffuse joy and glad- 



^ '* See Bcribblers to the charge by interest led, 

The fierce North-Briton thundering at their head, 
Pour forth inyectiyes, deaf to candor's call, 
And, injur'd by one alien, rail at all !" — Churchill, - 
11 See the various passages in Mr. Robison's work in which he 
makes an abatement m favor of the EngUsh Masons : by which he 
ingenioasiy contrives, while criminating the whole, to exculpate a 
part 
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0688 over these plains, made memorable by the massacre 
of those who fell victims of tyranny, but martyrs to 
liberty ! From the shuddering recollection of that horrid 
scene, let us turn to the happy contrast this day presents. 
Here are no instruments or destruction ; no clangor of 
battle; no groans of slaughter; no garments rolled in 
blood : only the emblems of love and the train of peace. 
A little band of brothers celebrate as a festival of joy 
the day which constitutes them a regular society, and 
consecrates their plans and purposes of charity, social 
virtue and happiness. May these plans and purposes 
produce the most beneficial effects : evince the good of 
Masonry, redeem its credit with the prejudiced, and 
establish it with the candid ! And may the society, in 
every part of the world, be influential in diffusing the 
light of wisdom, aiding the strength of reason, and dis- 
playing the beauty of virtue ; in lessening the aggregate 
of human misery and vice, and in extending the bounties 
of charity and the blessings of peace! 
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'* And when the children of Israel saw it they said one to another, 
it IB manna, for th^y wist not what it was. And Moses said unto 
them, this is the bread whioh the Lord hath given yon to eat." — 
Exodus, xtL, 15. 

The children of Israel, in their travels through the 
deserts of Arabia towards the land of Canaan, murmured 
against Moses and against the Lord because the scanty 
stores they brought from Egypt were nearly exhausted, 
and they were ignorant of the means for a new recruit. 
In particular they wanted bread. They were gratified 
by a miraculous providential supply. Bread was granted 
them, bread from Heaven ! mysterious in its origin and 
character, but highly a^eeable in its relish, salutary in 
its nature and nutritive m its qualities. 

There are circumstances, connected with its bestow- 
ment and reception, deserving our particular notice; 
and the subject will lead to some reflections applicable 
to the society on whose account we assemble. With this 
view I propose the following method. 

1. To consider what notice was taken by the Israelites 
of the provision and refreshment, divinely furnished 
them; 

2. Shew what it really was ; and 

3. Apply the subject to the present occasion, by in- 
quiring what is said of Freemasonry by those who know 
not what it is, and by describing its real nature and 
character. 

We are, first, then, to consider what notice was taken 
by the Israelites of the provision and refreshment furnished 

> Delivered at the oonaecFstion of St Paul's Lodge in Qsotoii, 
Ai^pnst, 9, 1797. 
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ttn&Bk by a special dnrine providence in the deeerti of 
Arabia. 

No sooner did they see it than th^ cried out one to 
another ** it is manna, it is manna, for they knew not 
what it was." Whether this was an exclamation of sur- 
prise, a question of curiosity, or an expression of con- 
tempt, we shall not decide. Critics and commentators 
seem at a loss how to understand it. One says it is this 
and another that, for they know not what it is.^ How- 
ever, it is plain enough that manna, let it mean what it 
will, was not the proper definition nor description of the 
admirable provision.^ And so Moses informed them by 
telling them, *^ this is the bread which the Lord hath 
given you to eat." Notwithstanding, they persisted in 
giving their own opinion of it, though they were unac- 
quainted both with its name and nature.^ What a strange 
contradiction ! But not stranger than all are likely to fall 
into who pretend to decide upon matters which they do not 
understand. ** They said one to another it is manna ;" 
and manna it has been called ever since. It is no easy 
matter to alter names* When people misjudge at first, 
it is very difficult to rectify their opinion. Ignorance is 
blind and perverse; prejudice is positive and obstinate. 
What is misconceived and misapplied seldom afterwards 
retrieves its real estimation. Men are apt to judge at 
large, reflect at random and condemn at a venture ; with- 
out waiting for a patient examinatiou or satisfactory 
evidence. Now, nothing can be more contrary both to 
equity and sound reason than such precipitate judgments* 



' Vide Poll, synops. oritioomm, in loa 

' The derivation of the word manna is variously given by learned 
men. Philo Judseus and Josepbus make it to signify, What is this ? 
and so do the Ixx. and R. Solomon, R. Menachem, and others. Ao- 
oordingly it is thus translated in Matthew's, the Geneva, and Doway 
▼ersions. It is so rendred, also, by tbe celebrated Dr. Geddes. But 
Coverdale renders it ** this is man*8 ;" our translation ** it is manna," 
and others, ** it is a portion." The declaration that ** they knew not 
what it was,** and the reply of Moses, would lead one to suppose that 
tbe phrase before was a question. Our only surprise is that it should 
afterwards pass into a descriptive name. Thus we use a very vulgar 
phraM in speaking of something of which we have forgotten the 
name, and say, ** the what do you caU it" 

* Compan Deut. viiL, % where Moses expressly BMerts their eotiie 
ignomioe of it. 
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Those who build opimoni upon conjectures must often 
be in the wrong. They may make gross blunders, and do 
great iDJustice. The apostle Jude gives such a rebuke : 
** ThesOf says he, speak evil of the things they know not.'' 
It has been the practice of vulgar ignorance to abuse 
what it could not comprehend; and to assert that there 
must be faults, where it had not the sagacity to discover 
excellence.^ 

II. But I proceed to inquire what this wonderful pro- 
vision really was, about which they were so ignorant. 

That there should no doubt remam in the minds of those 
to whom it was sent, Moses informed them that it was 
the bread which the Lord had given them to eat. In like 
manner David calls it ^^ the corn of heaven," and " angels' 
food."* The Scripture describes particularly its appear- 
ance and properties, and mentions its coming down with 
the dew ; alike the gift of refreshment from above. And 
it retains still its fame in the East, being called'' celestial 
sweetmeat."' Nor can there be any propriety in denying 
to the gift its real character and intrinsic value, because 
its appearance was not prepossessing. It is sufficient that 
its ongin was divine, and its uses excellent. If this could 
not recommend it, we may expect that the best things 
and richest blessings will be treated with neglect or 
spumed with contempt. 

That it possessed remarkably palatable and nutritive 
qualities is evident both from the divine design of its 
bestowment, and from its use. The author of the book 
of Wisdom says that it so accommodated itself to every 
one's taste as to prov'e agreeable to all. His words are, 
''thou feddest thine own people with angels' food, and didst 
send them from heaven bread prepared without their 
labor ; able to content every man's delight, and agreeing 

^ ** Trifles light as air," often tried m the balonoe and found 
wanting, sink as deephr in unfurnished minds, and make as much im- 

Sresflion there, as dimoulties of a weightier nature ; like feathers 
esoending in a void with a force and velocity equal to that of much 
more substantial and massy bodies." — Seed. 
^ Psal. Izxviii., 24, 25. See also its true name in Nehemiah iz., 15. 
' ** Les orientaux appellent la manne qui tomba aux Hebreux dans 
le Desert, la Dragee ou Confiture de la Toute Puissance, oe que lee 
Arabes signifient par Haluat al Kodrat, et les Turos par OLodxet 
Kalvasi.*' Herbelot, Biblioth. Orientale. The Greeks called it 
aennneli, aerial honey. Athen., 1. ii, and Dice. lib. 2» cap. 101« 
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to every taste. For thy sustenance declared tiiy sweet- 
ness unto thy children, and, serving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itself to every man's liking."" 

From modem samples of this substance, as it is 
gathered in the East, we perceive that it has the appear- 
ance of condensed honey, and a taste of agreeable sweet- 
ness. A late celebrated traveller into Arabia says, '^ it is 
used now as sugar in several dishes ; it is nourishing, and 
when newly gathered has no purgative qualities.^ Its 
medical effects are probably occasioned by its being left 
some time ; in consequence of which it ferments in a 
degree, becomes candied, and loses its relishing taste 
and nutritive properties. To the Israelites, who were 
obliged to consume, each day, their given portion, it 
afforded an agreeable, nourishing, wholesome repast ; and 
was their principal aliment during a period of ibrty years. 
Though liable to corruption, it did not become bad unless 
improperly used or unlawfully abused.^^ And the best 
things are perverted and debased by ill usage. 

It is also worthy of remark that itihad moral tenden- 
cies. It was granted in daily showers, that they might 
be kept in a continual thankful dependence upon divine 
providence. It was in such small grains, and was so 
scattered that they were obliged early and seasonably to 
begin their work of collecting it, or they would fail of a 
supply. Thus were they taught industry ; and learned 
that their own endeavors were to be united to the assist- 
ance and to co-operate with the grace of God. And a 
double portion on the last day of the week, and its non- 
appearance on the sabbath, gave them a very striking 
intimation that the institution of a day of actual rest 
from labour was to be religiously and devoutly observed. 

The manner, too, in which it was distributed was 
admirably calculated to excite and encourage a spirit of 
liberality and generosity, a willingness to impart to those 
whose industry had been less successful, or who were 
unable to gather for themselves : for in measuring their 
respective gatherings before they went to their tents, 

* Wisdom Tn., 20, 21. 

B Niebulir, v. 2, p. 362 of the translatioD, and Father Pinolo, 
deaoribing that of California which falls as is supposed with the dew, 
says, that, without tiie whiteness of refined sngar, it has all its sweet- 

^ Ezod. zii, 20. 
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fhoM who had collected a greater quantity than sufficed 
for their immediate need or use, freely gave the overplus 
to those who had not enough. ^* So ti^t be who gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had 
no lack." In this sense the words are understood by the 
Apostle (2 Cor. viii., 14, 15), who uses the passage as an 
apt illustration of his most excellent argument for that 
happy equality, in the distribution of the good things of 
this life, which our mutual relation, to each other and 
particular exigencies may require; that he who abounds 
should willingly impart of his superfluity, so that he 
who is destitute may obtain a competent supply. 

It would be easy to point out the very striking resem- 
blance which Freemasonry bears to the moral qualities 
and purposes here enumerated; but it is too obvious to 
need a more particular reference. I shall, therefore, go 
on to make one more remark, in which the analogy ia 
also apparent. 

After all, there were some things in the nature of this 
heavenly provision which could not easily be accounted 
for. Where it was prepared, and how it was made, they 
could not tell. There they were in the dark. Why the 
same substance which melted and evaporated in the heat 
of the sun when it was left exposed in the field, should, 
only upon being brought into the tent, become of so 
condensed a consistence that it might be beaten to 
powder in a mortar or ground in a mill, and baked in an 
oven,^^ was beyond their comprehension. And why it 
should be endued with such a religious reference to the 
observation of the sabbath that none fell on that day, 
and a double quantity the day before, was a circumstance 
that excited their surprise. Surprise sometimes degene- 
rates into stupidity. Oftener than once they despised 
and loathed this miraculous and delicious provision. 

Such is the pride of the human understanding that it 
has no great opinion of that which it cannot fully com- 
prehend. Whatever has anything of mystery in it is 
very likely to be slighted. Though it possess all the 
characters of excellence, and all the recommendations of 
utility, yet if it elude investigation and have some secret 
qualities ** past finding out," doubts will be immediately 

» Numb. XL, 9. 
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entertained whether it be '* worthy of all acceptation ;** 
and opinions propagated tending to lessen its character 
and deny its importance. This was the case with regard 
to the heavenly refreshment furnished in the wilderness 
to the Israelites. They valued it not because they 
lacked <^ the onions, the leeks, and garlicks of Egypt.'' 
Hear their discontented sneers ! ** But now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all, besides this manna, 
before our eyes."^ A like spirit of disapprobation and 
rejection the same nation discovered of God's most 
precious g^t. They murmured at Jesus because he said, 
<* your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and are 
dead. I am that bread of life which cometh down from 
Heaven, of which if a man eat he shall live forever."^ 
They rejected the Messiah before they adverted to the 
divine authority of bis credentials. This, and the former 
circumstance with which it was compared, could be only 
from prejudice: for prejudice is a judgment formed 
beforehand without examination. How unreasonable and 
unjust must such a judgment be!^'* And how great a 
bar to all after information ! For, if the mind be warped 
by prepossessions, free inquiry into the merits of a cause 
is prevented. Prejudice restrains all candid ioterpreta* 
tions of motives or principles. It discolors every object ; 
or represents it jn a false light. It leads to a decision 
equally ungenerous and unfair ; for it often presumes to 
consider the most slight and frivolous circumstances as 
satisfactory materials for confident assertion and decisive 
sentence. It is the immediate and copious source of 
evil surmises and unkind suspicions. It gives rise to a 
caviling censoriousness, mean insinuations, and sarcastic 
sneers. Wherever there is a secret bias of mind previ- 
ously formed, it will catch readily at every little incident 
and appearance to increase its own propension: and turn 
every current of observation into its own corrupt channel. 
It perverts and misrepresents the very best thmgs : turns 
honor into disgrace, merit into mischief, Christianity 
into superstition, and virtue into vice. 
Cautioned and instructed by our subject, and the 



" Kumb. xvi., 6. " John vL, 41, 51. 

^ ** Qui statidt aliquid, parte inaudita altera, 

^qumn licet stataerit, hand seqnns erit" — Seneca in Medea. 

6 
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remarkB which it has saggested, let ud not, my hearers, 
form our opinion either oi persons or things too hastily; 
and never proceed upon surmises and precarious conjeo- 
tures. There is danger in making up a precipitate 
judgment Hasty conclusions are- the chief cause of all 
our mistakes ana errors. Let us not forget to examine 
before we judge; and to understand before we decide. 
To ridicule things we never took pains to inquire into, 
would be unfair. To condemn practices, the grounds 
and foundation of which we never examined and know 
nothing about, would be unjust and cruel. A discreet 

Serson will avoid being peremptory in his remarks, and 
ecline hazarding an opmion upon that of which he is 
either totally ignorant, or but partially informed. He 
follows the prudent counsel of the ancient wise man; 
*^ blame not before thou hast examined the truth. Un- 
derstand first, and then rebuke. Answer not before thou 
hast heard the cause ; and strive not in a matter that 
concemeth thee not." <^He that answereth a matter 
before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him." 
Upon the same principle of equity is that maxim in 
common law, ''every man is presumed to be innocent 
till he is proved to be guilty." No one is to be arraigned 
without evidence, nor condemned before he has made his 
plea of defence. Verdict is never passed upon a cause 
unheard. 

It is a good rule in all doubtful matters to suspend our 
opinion, at least till positive proof is obtained on which 
to found it. Until we have fully ascertained the real 
state of the case, let us always be willing to put ihe 
fairest construction it will admit ; and, even to hope the 
best of a thing where appearances are against it. Where 
doubt hesitates, let candor prompt; and where justice 
balances, let mercy prevail. Even where we find our- 
selves obliged to blame the principles of a certain sect 
or party, let us not be so uncharitable as to confound all 
its adherents and followers under one general indiscrimi* 
nate censure. Especially let us not charge them with 
such consequences of their tenets as they disavow. 

Lastly : where we know but in part, and see but in 
part, we will have the modesty not to presume to decide 
upon the whole. Carefully will we avoid all prejudice! 
and all asperity of opinion. We will be kind and liberal 
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both in sentiment and conduct ; encourage in ourselves 
and approve in others what tends to promote the interests 
of mankind and contribute to the refreshment of life ; and 
will humbly hope, by the exercise of amiable dispositions 
and beneficent actions towards each other, sanctified 
and perfected by piety towards God, to become prepared 
for l^at glorious society on high, where we shall be per- 
mitted to eat of the hidden manna, smd honored also- 
with the possession of the white stone in which is the 
new and mysterious name written which no man know- 
eth saving he that receiveth it.^^ 

I have dwelt the longer upon this part of the subject 
because from prejudice, as well as from ignorance, arise 
most of the objections against Freemasonry, and all the 
misrepresentations of its principles and practices.^*^ As 
the origin of such dislike to our Institution is so well 
known, it might be deemed paying too ereat respect to 
its cavils to take any notice of them at all. In general, 
it is best to despise the invectives of calumny and smilb 
at the impotence ^f malice ; to disdain taking auy notice 
of grounaless surmises; and not to give ourselves the 
trouble of listening to the queries of the ignorant, or of 
confuting the opinions of the prejudiced and captious. 
But lest it should be thought that we are desirous of 
evading an answer from an inability to vindicate, we 
shall now condescend, as was proposed, 

III. To inquire what is said of Freemasonry by those 
who "know not what it is." 

The opinion of the initiated is well known. They all 
unite in commending the Society v^ith a warmth that 
borders upon enthusiasm. They discover an attachment 
to it, at which ignorance wonders and prejudice sneers. 

One of the most frequent objections urged against 
Freemasonry, is "the profound secrecy observed upon 

^ Beveiationa ii., 17. 

<o it Of all Societies, ancient or modern, the most worthy and re- 
spectable is the Order of Freemasons, which Society has been ren- 
dered very fiamous and spread themselves with inconceiyable celerity 
into eyery comer of the world where arts and learning have found a 
name. But their worth has also raised them up many enemies, who 
are the less to be pardoned, as the only motive of their intemperate 
rancor is their ignorance." See the ** Apology for the Freemasons, 
occasioned by their persecution in the Canton of Berne. Transktad 
ficom the French. Frankfort, 1748. 12mo. 
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certain parts of the Institution." It is queried how it 
is consistent with those principles of good-will we pro- 
fess, to conceal any thing from the world. We answer, 
that the principles and privileges of the Institution are 
• open to all such as are qualified to receive them : but of 
these qualifications we must reserve the power of judg- 
ing for ourselves.'^ To the wise and virtuous the aicana 
of the Craft, under proper sanctions, are freely communi- 
cated. But to reveal them to the ignorant and vicious, 
would be prostituting their purpose and profaning th^ 
sanctity. To divulge them in common, would be to 
annihilate t^e society : because they are its distinguish- 
ing features, the characteiistics of the Order, and the 
means of its preservation. Without them, therefore, it 
could not subsist. Besides, were all men acquainted 
with them, without regard to selection or desert, the 
peculiar obligation to good offices arising from the Insti- 
tution would revert back to the general duty of all man- 
kind, and be subject to all those deductions it now meets 
with in the world at large, and against which it is our 
endeavor to guard. 

However, to have secrets is not peculiar to Freemason- 
ry. Every trade, every art, and every occupation, has 
its secrets, not to be conununicated but to such as have 
become proficients in the science connected with them, 
nor then but with proper caution and restriction ; and 
often times under the guard of heavy penalties. Charters 
of incorporation are granted by civil governments for 
their greater security, and patents for their encourage- 
ment. Nay, every government, every statesman, and 
every individual, has secrets, which are concealed with 
prudent care, and confided only in the trusty and true. 

We only claim a like indulgence ; *' that of conducting 
ourselves by our own rules, and of admitting to a parti- 
cipation of our secrets and privileges such as choose to 
apply for them upon our own terms. So far from wish- 

Xois roe iyMaxBOTitt^fiiras rovrois htivotag fifi na^ixyv/^v&wTmtfp aXX* kif 
Mu fivd'ov Tt^oxaTfjxovt^i^y* Toig 3k $7tonTiHane^ois huI avmnogm 
tvfos, nj TTVo^o^of T(ov avTtav laftnaSi, ^avtuTB^ov rtXovvmr, Tar^ 
T4 xoi fifuv, h^fuvia fuv elij r<ar et^fttyatv, ta ftvguttirt^a it * a^^ijtm 

flKi.ioiK>Ri79, iEthiop., lib. ix., p. 424, •dit 1610. 
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ing to deprive any one of the light we enjoy, we sincerely 
wish all the race of men were qualified to receive it ; and 
if 80, our doors shall never be shut against them, but our 
lodge, our hearts and souls, shall be open to their re- 
ception."" 

ifothing more, surely, need be said in apology for the 
mystery and concealment Freemasons profess. I will 
proceed to another objection allied to the foregoing, 
which ignorance also has surmised and prejudice propa- 
gated. 

It is pretented that ^* all who are initiated must swear 
to conceal certain secrets before they are communicated 
to them, or they have it in their power to examine their 
nature and tendency: and that this practice is unlaw- 
ful." There would be some force in this objection were 
the obligation in itself immoral, or the communications 
and requirements incompatible with the great laws of 
religion or civil society: the very reverse of which is 
the case. 

What the ignorant call ** the oath " is simply an obli- 

Sition, covenant, and promise, exacted previously to the 
vulging of the specialities of the Order, and our means 
of recognizing each other ; that they shall be kept from 
the knowledge of the world, lest their original intent 
should be thwarted, and their benevolent purport pre- 
ventfed. Now pray what harm is there in this? Do you 
not all, when you have any thing of a private nature 
which you are willing to confide in a particular friend, 
before you tell him what it is, demand a solemn promise 
of secrecy ? And, is there ' not the utmost propriety in 
knowing whether your friend is determined to conceal 
your secret before you presume to reveal it? Your 
answer confutes your cavil. 

It is further urged against Freemasons that ''Their 
society is not founded on universal benevolence, because 
they oblige themselves to be kindest and most generous 
to their own members." That our first and choicest 
services are paid to our brethren, is true ; but then we 
think it would be the greatest injustice if it were othei^ 
wise. Certainly a difference ought to be made between 

>* BeVd J. MeOonocUe't wtrmat Mn« the ffnlemitf , td Miitith 
17M. 
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those who have a claim upon our assistance and charit7« 
and those who have not. As our benevolence can reach 
only a few of the infinite number that need comfort and 
support, some discrimination is necessary: and what 
more proper than to give a preference to those who are 
allied to ua by the strict bands of brotherhood and affec- 
tion? So the apostle exhorts the Christians to do good 
as they have opportunity to all men ; but enjoins their 
special and distinguishing regards to such as are of the 
household of faith.^^ 

Yet, though we give a decided preference to such as 
have been tried, and proved, and found to be worthy; 
and have, in consequence, been made members of the 
masonic family; we are known to profess and practice 
charity unconfined and liberality unlimited, and to com- 

Erehend in the wide circle of our benevolence the whole 
uman race. 

It is, also, frequently argued against Freemasonry 
that '' some of those who belong to it are intemperate, 
profligate, and vicious." But nothing can be more un- 
fair or unjust than to depreciate or condemn any insti- 
tution, good in itself, on account of the faults of tiiose 
who pretend to adhere to it. The abuse of a thing is 
no valid objection to its inherent goodness. Worthless 
characters are to be found, occasionally, in the very best 
institutions upon earth. "If the unworthiness of a 
professor casts a reflection upon the profession, it may 
be inf^arred, by parity of reason, that the misconduct of 
a Christian is an argument against Christianity. But this 
is a conclusion which, I presume, no man will allow; 
and yet it is no more than what he must subscribe who 
is so unreasonable as to insist on the other."^ Nor is it 
any evidence that civil laws and political institutions are 
hurtftil or unserviceable because there are corrupt citi- 
zeos and disorderly members of a community. 

The fact is, the best things may be abased. The bread 
of heaven grew corrupt when used indiscreetly. The 
common blessings of life are turned into curses if mis- 
applied. 

» Gftbt. vi., 10. 

* See th^ excellent senDon of the Bev. Brother Brockwell, preached 
at Boeton, 1749. 
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When jovL see base and unworthy men among the 
Freemasons, depend upon it, the fault is not in the Insti- 
tution, but in themselves. They have deviated from the 
principles of the Craft. They have counteracted their 
profession, and are as bad Masons as men. 

The greatest precautions are used to prevent the ad- 
mission of unworthy characters. If from want of proper 
information, or from too charitable constructions, such 
are introduced, we deeply regret the mistake, and use 
every proper method to remedy the evil. 

Nor do we pretend to say that those only in whom we 
were deceived bring discredit on the Institution. There 
may be in Masonry, as there has been in Christianity, a 
falling away, or a feding in the once famed goodness of 
man^ of its members.^ Some there are who have been 
admitted with the best proofs of a good, a faithful, and a 
well substantiated character. Their name was beauty, 
and their actions praise. Their families were happy, 
their neighborhood satisfied, and the community honored, 
by their virtues and their worth: and Masonry itself 
boasted the uprightness, constancy, and integrity with 
which they were distinguished. But now, alas ! all, per- 
haps, have reason to lament, *^ that the fine gold is be- 
come dim, and the most pure gold changed." 

Such defections, you must be sensible, are not unfre- 
quent in all societies : for, in this fallen world, societies 
are formed of men ; and men are fallible, imperfect, frail. 
But whether snch disasters, such apostacy, should rear 
sonably disgrace the Institution, or be thought proofs of 
its immorality, judge ye: but "judge righteous judg* 
ment." 

We do not hesitate to appeal to the world in justifi- 
cation of the purity of our moral system. Our constt 
tutions are well known. We have submitted them 
fireely to general investigation. We solemnly avouch 
them as the principles by which we are ffovemed, the 
foundation on which we build, and the rules by which 
we work. We challenge the most severe critic, the 
most precise moralist, the most perfect Christian, to 
point out any thing in them inconsistent with good 
manners, fisdr morals, or pure religion. We feel assured 

> Rev. J. Inwood's sumrttC Dftftford, G. B., 1796. 
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that every one who will take pains to conault the book 
must be convinced that the Institution is friendly to the 
best interests of mankind, well calculated to meliorate 
the disposition and improve the character, and to adorn 
its faithful adherents with every natural, social and 
moral virtue. 

IV. This remark leads me to shew, as I proposed, in 
the last place, what Freemasonry really is. 

It is a moral order of enlightened men, founded on a 
sublime, rational, and manly piety, and pure and active 
virtue; with the praise- worthy design of recalling to our 
remembrance the most interesting truths in the midst of 
the most sociable and innocent pleasures,^ and <^ pro* 
moting, without ostentation, or hope of reward, the most 
diffusive benevolence, the most generous and extensive 
philanthropy, and the most warm and affectionate 
brotherly love. The members are united together by 
particular obligations, and acquainted by certain signs 
and tokens preserved with inviolable secrecy, from re* 
motest ages. These were originally adopted in order to 
distinguish one another with ease and certainty from the 
rest of the world; that impostors might not intrude 
upon their confidence and brotherly affection, nor inter- 
cept the fruits of their beneficence. They become an 
umversal language, which, ** notwithstandmg the oon- 
fusion of foreign tongues, and the forbidding alienation 
of custom, draws from the heart pf a stranger the 
acknowledgment of a brother, with all its atten&nt en- 
dearments." 

The decorations and symbols of the Craft, which are 
those of a very common and useful art,^ and the phrase^ 
ology, which is borrowed from its highw orders, serve to 
cbarjcterize an institution which might justly daim 
more noble devices ; and at the same time are used either 
as emblems or indications of the simplest and most iai- 
portaot moral truths. 

It collects men of all nations and opinions into one 
amiable and permanent association, and binds them by 
mw and irrefragable obligations to the disohaife of eveiy 



-— ^ miMiilt utile dald^ 
dslsotaodo, pariterque mooendo." — jEtbrsct. 
* iMhTlista^ 
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relative and moral duty: and thus becomas the moat 
effectual support and brightest ornament of social life, 
and opens a wider channel for the current of benevolent 
affections, and a new source to human iiappiness. 

Its laws are reason and equity ; its principles, benevo- 
lence and love; and its religion, purity ana truth. Its 
intention is peace on earth ; and its disposition, good 
will towards men. 

" I think," says a fine writer,^ '< we are warranted in 
concluding that a society thus constituted, and which 
may be rendered so admirable an engine of improvement, 
far from meriting any reproachful or contumelious treat- 
ment, deserves highly of the community ; and that the 
ridicule and affected contempt which it has sometimes 
experienced can proceed only from ignorance or from 
arrogance ; from those, in fine, whose opposition does it 
honour, whose censure is panegyric, and praise would be 
censure." 

Assuredly, then, my hearers, you will with me con- 
gratulate the members of St. Paul's lodge on the agree- 
able event of this day. 

Right Worshipful Master, Worshipful Wardens, Respected 

Officers, and Beloved Brethren. 

Accept my affectionate salutations; accept the felicita- 
tions of all the firiends of Masonry. We are pleased with 
your harmony and zeal, and rejoice in your establishment 
and prosperity. Your success is connected with the best 
interests of hunuinity. May the social virtues you cul- 
tivate, and the heart-felt pleasures you experience in the 
lodge, be vour companions throuffh life! Their mild 
influence, their benignant spirit, will animate every sc^ie 
of duty, alleviate every corrosion of care, heighten every 
sensation of joy, and in the hour of dissolution, shea 
divine transport on your souls. 

Let all my brethren present be willing I should remind 
them that in vain do we attempt the vindication of our 
most excellent society, or the commendatory description 
of its purposes and requirements, if our conduct contra- 
dict our profession. Let us, then, be cautious to avoid all 

** Rer. Dr. Millie^ Grand Ohsplain, in a aeimon MoA the Qfind 
Lo4g»olSnaUnd,178a 
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thoie impTDprieties and vices which might tarnish the 
lustre of our jewels, or diminish the credit of the Craft. 
Masonry will rise to the zenith of its glory if our lives do 
justice to its noble principles, and the world see that our 
actions hold an uniform and entire correspondence with 
the incomparable tenets we profess. Thus we shall 
" obtain a good report of them that are without :" " and 
those who speak evil of us will be ashamed, seeing they 
falsely accuse our good conversation," and misrepresent 
our generous purpose. " For so is the will of God, that 
with well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance .of 
foolish men." 

Remember that we are the associated friends of hu- 
manity; that our sacred union embraces in its philan- 
thropy the amities of the Gospel ; and that charity in its 
kindest exercise and largest extent is our distinguishing 
characteristic. Others wear the warmth of summer in 
their face, and the coldness of winter in their heart ; but 
a Mason's disposition should be mild as the breeze, open 
as the air, and genial as the sun ; cheering and blessing 
all around him: and his deeds pleasant as the clear 
shining^ after the rain ; and refreshing as the dewy cloud 
in a harvest day.*^ 

May the assembly at large be convinced that prejudices 
against Freemasonry are ill founded, and that tne society 
is worthy of high encouragement and warm commenda- 
tion* 

Finally ; let us all pray that the privileges of equal 
right may be widely extended, and all men become free : 
that wars and contentions may be for ever terminated : 
that peace and happiness may be the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all mankind : and to God ascend the uni- 
versal, united, unceasing ascription of love, and joy, and 
praise* 

^ TiHiiBh zyiiL, 4. 
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^ We be sluideroufllj reported, and some afinn that we eay, Let vi 
do evil that good may oome." — ^Rom. z^ 3. 

When partiality is so busily endeavoring to render 
suspicious the best actions, and prejudice so artful in 
throwing out insinuations to the disadvantage of the 
worthiest characters, who can expect to escape <' the 
strife of tongues?" Especially as the ignorant and the 
evil-minded are ever ready to adopt the surmise, however 
improbable; and to give currency to the imputation, 
however unjust. 

Even our blessed Lord, the holy and immaculate Jesus, 
'^ was despised and rejected of men." Not all the won- 
derful works that distinguished his ministry, not the 
divinity of his preaching, the disinterestedness of his 
conduct, nor the sanctity of his morals, could secure him 
from the opposition of party and the rage of malignity. 
He forewarned his disciples of a similar treatment ; and 
told them that they must expect to meet with unkind 
usage, bitter reproach, and violent persecution, as well 
as he.*^ Accordingly, " in every city they had trial of 
cruel mookings, and scourgings ; yea, moreover, of bonds, 
and imprisonments, and tortures."^ They were *' a sect 
everywhere spoken a^nst." The apostles were re- 
proached as being pestilent, factious, turbulent, and sedi- 
tious fellows.^ They were not only accused of conspiring 
against the government of their nation and the peace of 
the world,^ but also of aiming to overthrow the religious 
establishment of their own country, and of all others.* 

^ Delivered at the consecratioa of King David's Lodge, in TanntoiL 
Angufit 28, 1799. 
< Matt X.J 24-26. ' Heb. xi.. 86. 

* Acts xxiT.. 5, 6. 'Actszvu.,6. 

• Acts vi., 1$, 14; xviiL, 18. 
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Not only were there imputed to them practices that were 
dangerous, but principles that were unjust. So St. Paul 
intimates, in the passage selected as a text, that there 
were those who charged him and his fellow-laborers in 
the propagation of the Gospel, with holding tenets that 
he detested. He says do more in confutation of the vile 
imputation than thut those who profess and practise upon 
such a grinciple deserve and will receive the highest 
condemnation: but to attribute to him and his associates 
tuch a motive, was a false and insidious charge. 

Thus we see that the best men and the worthiest eon- 
duct may be misrepresented and slanderously reported : 
and that the purest purposes and the noblest exertions 
in behalf of virtue, humanity, and peace, have been stig- 
matized by some, and opposed by others. 

The most unfair and disingenuous, need I add the most 
successful mode of attack, is to insinuate that the design, 
however plausible, is mischievous ; or that the end, how- 
ever commendable, is effected by means reprehensible 
and unjust. 

The base and vile doctrine of ** doing evil that good 
may come," or, in other words, that " the end justifies 
the means," has also been alledged against the Freema- 
sons. Or, rather, it is expressly asserted of the Jesuits 
and lUuminees,^ by authors who designedly implicate and 
involve our society with those corrupt associations : de- 
claring it to be formed upon the same plan, founded on' 
the same principles, and furthering the same designs.' 
To be sure, they make some reserves and abatements in 
favor of Freemasonry ; but still assert it to be the fatal 
source to which all these bitter and destructive stream? 
are to be traced.* 

I doubt not, my brethren, but it will strike your 
minds with surprise and astonishment, not unmixed with 
indignation and horror, to be informed that our venerable 

T See AbM Barrael's History of Jaoobiuam, voL 3, New York edit, 
pp. 61, 93, and 189. Professor Robison, Proofs of a •Conspiracy 
against the Religions and Qoyemments of Europe, carried on in the 
Secret Meetings of Freemasons, TUuminatl, &e. 

' Barniel, yoL 3, pp. 12 (Note), 91, 136, tc Professor Robison, 
Philadelphia edit. pp. 83, 42, 72, 75. 342, Ac. 

* Bamiei, v(A. 8, pp. 11, 38, 41, 52, 87, 152, Ac Prolbssor RoUton, 
^ pp. 15, 165^ 343, 4ba M. U Fi»no, <" U yotle Retir^'' 
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and ancient fraternity is implicated with tlie infidel^ 
atheists, and disorganizers of the present day, in a charge 
of no. less atrocity than a premeditated design, a long- 
preconcerted plan, to destroy the religion of Christ, to 
subvert every established government upon earth, and 
to overthrow every system of civil society which the 
virtuous ingenuity of man has been able to invent, with 
a view to improve and secure the happiness of the 
world !»» 

Looking into yourselves, my brethren, and feeling 
conscious of the purity of your own intentions ; refer- 
ring, too, to the principles of our ancient and hitherto 
respected Institution, you are at a loss even to conjecture 
the motive for fabricating an allegation so unfounded, 
and bringing forward an imputation so undeserved and 
so unjust. 

By artful insinuations, forced constructions, and pal- 
pable misrepresentations, modern alarmists have ascribed 
to the Freemasons principles which they hold in detesta- 
tion, mbtives to which they are strangers, and actions of 
which they were not authors. They blend them with 
societies to which they have no affinity ; mere political 
clubs whose intentions and pursuits are diametrically 
opposite to ours, and altogether inconsistent both with 
our rules and dispositions. 

For those excesses, those moral and political evils 
which have of late not only spread war and confusion, 
and every evil work, through the kingdoms of Europe, 
but endangered the security and peace of the world : the 
advocate lor Freemasonry has no apology to offer. He 



*^ The Abb6 Bamiel has this assertion : " Irreligion and unqualified 
Liberty and Equality are the genuine and original secrets of Freema- 
sonry ^and the ultimatum of a regular progress through all its degrees." 
And Professor Robison declares, that " the Mason Lodges in France 
were the hot-beds, where the seeds were sown and tenderly reared, of 
all the pernicious doctrines which soon after choaked every moral or 
religious cultivation, and have made the society worse than a waste, 
have made it a noisome marsh of human corruption, filled with every 
rank and poisonous weed." And again : '* Germany has experienced 
the same gradual progress from religion to atheism, from decency to 
dissoluteness, and from loyalty to rebellion, which has had its course 
in France. And I must now add, that this progress has been eflfected 
in the same manner, and by the ssme means, ami that one of the chiil 
means of seduction has been the Lodges of Freemasona." 
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contenda only that they are not the froits of his system, 
and cannot with any truth or justice be ascribed to it : 
but must be attributed solely to the corrupt schemes and 
wicked devices of those designing and bad men who were 
their real authors or abettors. 

It is possible that the artful and daring heads of "the 
anti-chnstian, the anti«-monarchicaI, and the anti-social 
conspiracy/' about whom so much has been written and 
said, may have assumed the name of Masons, and pro- 
fessed to shelter their secret meetings for plots and cabals 
under the pretence of holding a Lodge. But, God forbid ! 
that the innocent should be confounded with the guilty, 
or that Freemasonry should be accountable for projects 
or condemned for practices which it could never counte- 
nance. Long and deeply shall we have to regret that the 
opinion which the public had entertained of a peaceable 
and undesigning society should be thus abused. But the 
candid observer will do us the justice to acknowledge 
that the harmless fold are not accountable for the mean 
duplicity, the base designs, or the bloody ravages of the 
wolves in sheeps' clothing." 

The visionary fancies which modern philosophists^ 
may have annexed to Freemasonry, the absurd and ex- 
travagant errors they have attempted to father upon it, 
are foreign and illegitimate. We disavow and disown 
them. They bring discredit upon those who would in- 
corporate such vanities with our system : but they debase 
not the purity of our original constitution. They can be 
urged only to shew the arts and wickedness of intriguing 
men; and impeach not the natural tendency of an esta^ 
lishment, whose every precept, form, and ceremony, in- 
culcates virtue, assists order, and disposes to peace. And 
no one supposes it an argument against Christianity, or 

" ** It is suffieiently in proof that the founders of dififorent oonspiza- 
dies, aware of the seorecj permitted to Ihe prooeedinga of the fraterni- 
ty of Masons, have assumed that charaoter, and availed themselves 
of the oredit given that institntion, in order to render misuspectedtiie 
tendenoy, and undetected the progress of their o?m abominable ma- 
chinations. From what we have heard and read, we are persuaded, 
that the fundamental principles and general practices of Freemasonry 
are as opposite to those of the Illnminees, of the Propaganda, or of 
any odier sect in hostility to good order and government, as light to 
darkness, or good to eyil." (London Review, Aug., 1797.) 

" The Martinists, Eclectics, Cagliostios, dco. 
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{hat impeaches its diyiniiy, that the corruptions of Pope- 
ry, or the scandals of Mabometanism, have oeen engrafted 
upon it : nor is it a reproach to its truth, that false pro- 
fessors and false doctrines have abused the sanction oi its 
name. Such impostures were predicted by the highest 
authority; and, while they have faded away, the pennsr 
nency of that sublime and rational system has been a 
strong pvoof of its divine origin and superior excellence. 
And we are assured that genuine Freemasonry will lonff 
survive the imitations of imposture and the attacks oi 
misrepresentation. 

We cannot too often repeat, that, while our Institution 
is known to require a firm belief in the existence, a de- 
vout reverence for the character, and a cheerful obedience 
to the laws of the Supreme Architect of the Universe, 
the Eternal God; while it is evidently built upon, and 
venerates the Holy Scriptures;^* that construction must 
be a forced one, indeed, which imputes to it principles 
and plans of irreligious tendency ! If it were an immoral 
or anti-christian association, how happens it that so many 
of the clergy are not only members, but zealously attach- 
ed to it; not only its apologists, but its patrons? For 
myself, I declare that such is my ]^igh reverence for 
Christianity, and my devotedness to its cause, that, did I 
believe Freemasonry, as it is known and cultivated among 
us, and as I have been acquainted with it, bad a tendency 
to weaken or destroy the faith of the Gospel, I would 
openly and immediately renounce the Order, and spurn 
with mdignation its badges and its bonds !^^ 

^^ See the Book of Constitutions, Chapter I., Section 1, ** Of €k>d 
and Relifirion.*' 

^* **I have had the honor (s^d the Bev. Charles Brookwell,) of 
being a meitiher of this ancient and honourable society many years, 
have sustained many of its offices, and can, and do aver in this sacred 
phioe, and before the Grand Architect of the world, that I never 
could observe aught therein, but what was justifiable and commenda- 
ble according to uie strictest roles of society ; this being founded on 
the precepts of the Gospel, the doing the will of God, and the subdu- 
ing the passions, and highly conducing to every sacred and social 
virtue. But, not to insist on my own experience, the very antiquity 
of our Constitutions furnishes a sufficient ground to confute all gain- 
sayers. For no combination of wicked men, for a wicked purpose, 
ever lasted long. The want of virtue, on which mutual trust and 
oonfidenoe is founded, soon divides and breaks them to pieces. Nor 
would men of unquestionable wisdom, known integrity, strict honor* 
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It is equally incredible to suppose it calcalate4 to eflbet 
any change of political opinion, much less to promote a 
revolution in any government under which it may be 
permitted to operate. For one of the moat positive in- 
junctions imposed on a candidate for our Order, and one 
of the admonitions most frequently repeated in our assem- 
blies is, '* to fulfil all civil duties in the most distinguished 
manner and from the purest motives." This, it is well 
known, is among our most positive and binding regula- 
tions ; yet it seems as if our ancestors, fearful oi not 
sufficiently guarding the fraternity against the possibility 
of being suspected of disloyalty, had judged it necessary, 
in their general laws, positively to prohibit the uttering 
of a single sentence in our meetitigs on any political 
subject whatever. In the ^* Ancient Charges collected 
from old records," is the following : " No private piques 
or quarrels must be brought within the door of the 
Lodge, far less any quarrels about religion, or nations, or 
state policy : being of all nations, tongues, kindreds, and 
languages, we are resolved against all politics, as what 
never yet conduced to the welfare of the Lodge, nor ever 
will." Again ; ^' as political affairs have occasioned dis- 
cord amongst the^ nearest relations and most intimate 
friends. Masons are enjoined never to speak of, or discuss 
them in the Lodge." 

How far Freemasonry interferes with the affairs of 
government will be best ascertained by one or two ex- 
tracts from the book of Constitutions. Such an appeal 
** to the law and to the testimony," is the more necessary, 
because this has lately become a subject of serious alarm ; 
and because our institutes and rules, orders and ceremo- 
nies, though printed and published, are seldom consulted 

■ndoubted veracilv and good sense, (though they might be trepanned 
into a fooliah or ndiculons society, which oonld pretend to nothuiff 
▼aluable,) ever continoe in it, or contribute towards supporting and 
propagating it to postnity.'* (Sermon before the Grand Lodge at 
Boston, 1750.) 

It were easy to quote other testimonies. Were not this note al* 
read^ too lengthy, I would have added that of the Ber. Charles 
Leshe ; a man eminent for his piety, and famous for his masterly 
writings in defence of Chrisiianitjr against the Deists, ^cc, but must 
refer to his discourse entitled ** A vindication of Masonry and its ax- 
oelkncy demonstrated ;" defiyered before tiia Lodge of Yemon Kil* 
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but by the brethren. Others do not read them, from in- 
difibr^nce ; our enemies will not, from contempt ; or else 
they fear to bring their assertions to this light, lest they 
vhonkl be reproved, or confuted. This volume, curious 
for its articles of remote antiquity, and interesting for its 
instructive documents, contains the following principles: 
'* Whoever would be a true Mason is to know, that, by 
the privtteges of his Order, his obligations as a subject 
and citizen will not be relaxed, but enforced. He is to 
be a lover of peace, and obedient to the civil powers 
which yield him protection, and are set over him where 
he resides, or works. Nor can a real Craftsman ever be 
concerned in conspiriicies against the state, or be disre* 
spectful to the magistrate; because the welfiure of his 
country is his most happy object."^ No man can be 
invested with the oflSice of Master of a Lodge until he 
has signified his assent to those Charges and Kegulations 
which point out the duty of that station, and promise 
to submit and support them, ^* as Masters have done in all 
ages.*' Among other particulars are these: *'You agree 
to be a peaceable subject, and cheerfully to conform to 
the laws of the country in which you reside.'* " You 
promise not to be concerned in plots or oonspiraciee 
against government; but patiently to submit to the de- 
cisions of the supreme legislature." ^* You agree to pay 
a proper respect to the civil magistrate ; to work dili- 
gently, live in credit, and act honourably with all men."^ 
Lastly, every candidate, upon admission, is thus charged : 
*^ In the state, you are to be a quiet and peaceable subject. 
You are never to countenance disloyalty or rebellion ; 
but yield yourself, and encourage in others, a cheerful 
conformity to the government under which you live.'*" 

How strange is it, my hearers, that an institution, thus 
guarded and fenced against political disobedience, should 
be suspected of being "the hot-bed of sedition!" Ot 
that any one should think of imputing to men bound by 
these ties, governed by these laws, and under these re- 

'* Constitations, chap. I., Sect. 2, of government and the oivil 
maffistrate. 

» ConstitationB, Part 2. CeTemony of constituting and oonaeomting 
a Lodge, installing the officers, dec. 

^' Constitations, Port 8. Charge at bitiaitfaig into the first d»- 
gree. 

6 
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strictioDs, ^< plans of disorganization and rebellion T' Do 
these principles lead to conspiracy? Are they not dia- 
metrically opposite to all disaftection towards '^the 
powers that be ; whether it be to the king as supremey 
or unto governors?" Do they not more resemble the 
good old loyal doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance?^^ We blush for the ignorance, and wonder at 
the perversity of those who declare that they '^view the 
brotherhood as a horde of conspirators, who have long 
waited only for the baleful genius of a Weishaupt, to 
launch out into all the crimes of a revolution."^' 

That an institution which is founded on love to God 
and love to man ; whose glory is to reward in its members 
those peaceful virtues which are most friendly to their 
own internal tranquillity, and most beneficent and happy 
to the world ; which declares and repeats to all its can- 
didates and in all its Lodges, that it can never counte- 
nance anything contrary to morals, religion, or the state; 
which expects and requires the highest reverence to the 
Supreme Being, obedience to rulers, respect to superiors, 
kindness to equals, and condescension to inferiors ;, I say, 
that such an institution should be declared, or even sus- 
pected to militate with religion, peace, and social order, 
IS matter of astonishment. It must require the prejudices 
of an ex-Jesuit to draw so strange an inference from such 
opposing premises ; or the faculty of Scotch second sight 
to see things thus awry.^ 

Are not Masons, as well as other m^i, members of 

^" An aged and orthodox divine, in a sermon at the oonseoratton of 
a Lodge at Banisgate, in Kent, Sept. 3, 1798, makee thifl solemn pxo- 
testation : " As an advocate both zealous and determined, as an advo- 
cate for this Order, from the strongest conviction of its exceUency, 
both in politics and patriotism ; I scruple not to challenge our bitter- 
est reviler to fix upon one single Mason who dare affirm that in any 
of our transactions, whether nublic or private, there is a single trait, 
either sentimental or practical, in all our Masonic Order, which bean 
not even the very enthusiasm of loyalty." — Inwood. 
^* Barruel, vol. iv., of the 2nd English edition. 
^ *' Nor less avails this optic sleight, 
And Scottish gift of second sight : 
Which sees not only all that was, 
But much that never came to pass. 
And optics sharp it needs, I ween. 
To see what is not to be seen." 

Trumbull's M'FingaL 
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ciYtk MiKxaly ; equally interested in preserving its order 
andpoBce? Do they not owe their personal and their 
associate security to the laws ; their protection to the 
magistrate? What possible inducement could they hare 
for endangering that security, or forfeiting that protec- 
tion? 

Whaiever inteferes with the prosperity of any nation, 
persuasion, or individual, forms no part of the masonic 
theme. While th€ real Mason acts within his sphere, he 
is a friend to every government which affords nim pro- 
tection; and particularly attached to that country 
wherein he first drew breath. That is the centre of his 
circle ; the point where his affections are the warmest. 
His philanthropy is by no means incompatible with 
patriotism ; and when he speaks of being free, and of 
standing on a level with his brethren, he advances no 
sentiment in militancy with social or political grades and 
dignities. He admits, and is familiar with, the principle 
of due subordination. He finds its expediency in bis 
own institution; and he knows it essential to good 
government and order in the community. " To be free 
is one of the characteristics of his profession ; but it is 
that steady freedom which prudence feels and -wisdom 
dictates;" a freedom which reason honors and virtue 
sanctions : a freedom from the dominion of passion and 
the slavery of vice. 

Appeal we to fact, to the history of all nations ; and 
we shall find that Freemasons have always been peace- 
able and orderly members of society.^^ Submissive, 
even under governments the most intolerant and oppres- 
sive, they silently cultivated their benevolent plan, and 
secured it confidence and protection by exhibiting in their 
conduct its mild, pacific, and charitable tendencies. 



^ See " An apologj for the Free and Accepted Masonfl, ocoaaioBed 
by the persecution of them in the Canton of Bem^.*' Printed at 
iVancfort, 1748, 12mo. 

And ** An impartial examination of the Act of the associate Synod 
at Stirling ;'* b^ the Rev. Ohai'les Leslie. 

In a late British publication is tlie following observatioB : 

**• Were there even no other testimony in favor of Freemasonrr* 
the public would not be easily persuaded to look upon that to be big 
with secret mischief, which is^ openly espoused by Eftri Moisa.**«-» 
PubMo Cfaaraoters of 179B and 1799, voL 1. 
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Thay •xcited no factious reriitanoe to establiflhed aiatiior* 
ities, eoDBpired in no turbulent and seditious schemes, 
exaggerated no grievances, nor even joined in the clamors 
of popular discontent. Making it a role never to speak 
evil of digluties, nor interfere witii the claims of lawM 
authority, they, at all times and in all places, supported 
the character and obtained the praise of liege subjects, 
and good citizens. 

Recur we to the American history. Were Price, 
Oxnard, Tomlinson, Gridley, leaders in rebelliont Was 
Warren a seditious person? or does Washington counte- 
nance conspiracy against goyemmentf Are not the 
members of the fraternity known? Are they such as 
are generally thought to harbor inimical designs against 
the civil or ecclesiastical establishment? Are the lodges 
principally composed of^ or governed by, men suspected 
of disorganizing projects or demoralizing views? Tou 
will unite in answering No ! Scarcely an individual can 
be found in our Order who can be thought to favor 
such principles. 

But enough, surely, has been said to convince every 
candid and unprejudiced mind, that the members of the 
ancient fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons are 
inei^ble of a design so base and villanous as *<a conspi- 
moy against religion, government, and social order.'' 

And we, my brethren, know, and it is our boast, that 
a profound veneration for the Christian verity, and a dig- 
nified respect for the government, and a patriotic zeal 
for the wel&re of our country, are among our sacred 
duties and our dearest interests. In this character wad 
conduct may we still be known and respected; continu-* 
i&g to *' walk by the same rule, and to mind the same 
tlung." 

The officers and Memb.erB of King David's Lodge, this 
day to be installed and consecrated, will permit me, ere I 
retire, to congratulate their establishment, and tender 
them my best wishes. 

While your attachment to Freemasonry and zeal in its 
cause demand the approbation of all its friends, may 
your lives and virtues confute the slanderous reporto of 
all its enemies. 

.M^ your lodge be beautiful as the temple, pea,ce- 
iul as its ark, and sacfed as its most holy place ! May 
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your oblations of piety and praise be grateM as the 
incense, your love warm as its flame, and your charity 
difiusiue as its fragrance ! May yonr hearts be pure as 
the altar, and your whole conduct acceptable as the offer- 
ing ! May the approbation of Heaven be your encour- 
agement ; and may that benignant Being, *^ who seeth in 
secret, reward you openly !'* 

Finally : May we all be accepted of Gk)d ; workmen 
that need not be ashamed, rightly discharging the duties 
of life« May we abhor that which is evil, and cleave to 
that which is good ; approving owselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of Q-od; and be continually 
making approaches to that state where the credit of vir- 
tae is established and secure, and its satisfactions perfect 
and etemaL 
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r>IBOOUR8E XI 



*' — With well doing ye may put to silenoe the iffnoranoe of foolish 
men. As free* and not using jonr liberty for a <Ao&oi maficioosness, 
bat as the serFants of God." — 1. Peter ii., 15, 16^ 

. . I SHALL use these words, my brethren, as the motto 
to a discourse, wherein I propose, after adverting to the. 
injustice of those imputations which are brought forward 
against Freemasonry, briefly to consider the way in 
which we can best preserve it from misrepresentations, 
and best defend it against censures. 

Whilst we feel our minds enlarged by its discoveries, 
our hearts expanded by its charities, and our satisfactions 
increased by its influence, we cannot grow indifierent to 
its interests, nor hear the reproaches repeated iigainst it 
with the coldness of unconcerned auditors, without emo- 
tion ati4 without reply. With honest zeal we come 
forward ; Hot to contest the subject in •' a war of words ;'* 
not to discuss, -but to demonstrate ; not to defend opinions 
agains#^tho^ whom no reasons will satisfy and no argu- 
ments convince; but to vindicate our principles by 
refeiring to their efiects on our temper and our conduct. 

Modesty, which retires •ftdm observation; diflBdence, 
which always entertains an humble opinion of its own 
merit, and tvoids ostentation as it does censure; have 
hitherto restrained us from such a plea : but our enemies 
impel us to this issue. .::;.; :;. I . , : V: ' 

1. Freemasonry, you know, is, at *the preaant 'day. 
viewed in an unfavorable light : and we are considered 
by some as covenanting on principles, and associated for 
purposes destructive of civu subordination, and tendinp 
to dissoluteness and infidelity; to the disavowal of aU 
that is venerable in virtue or sacred in religion. In vain 
have we repeatedly unfolded our sentiments to public 
examination, in the most honest, ingenious, and explicit 
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manner. Our protestations are disregarded: tfbd while 
every paltry pamphlet or paragraph written in opposition 
to us is eagerly read and implicitly believed ; what we 
publish, particularly the Book of Constitutions, which 
contains our laws and ceremonies, is never enquired after, 
never consulted. 

My brethren, our inexorable accusers arraign us at the 
tribunal of the public, to defend ourselves, not against 
what they know, but what they suspect; to answer, not 
for what they have experienced, but what they fear. 
This is taking us at great disadvantage: and the unfair- 
ness, as well as injustice of such an allegation, will 
excuse our passing it by in silent contempt. We* chal- 
lenge them to point out the instances in which we have 
appeared the advocates or abettors of immorality or 
rebellion ! We submit our actions to their prying inves- 
tigation ; hoping, besure, some allowance for the frail- 
ties and imperfections incident to humanity ; arrogating 
to ourselves no immaculate purity nor indefectible virtue ; 
but neither needing nor asking apology for anything that 
is peculiar to us as Masons. 

Assured that whatever follies or imprudencies may 
have injured our credit as men, and that whatever vices 
have wounded our character as Christians, it never justi- 
fied the former nor allowed the latter, let us exculpate 
our institution ; and frankly declare that our errors and 
crimes are from another source, the weakness and 
depravity of human nature, the incitements to evil, and 
the corruptions of the world, to which all alike are 
exposed. 

A distinction must be made between what is attribu- 
tive to Freemasonry, and what is not ; between what is 
within its influence, and what is beyond its sphere. For 
though we may safely declare that it is impracticable to 
ascend into these regions without improvement of the 
heart, and enlargement of the understanding, and with- 
out carrying along with us into the world we are obliged 
to act in, something to purify our conduct and meliorate 
our condition ; vet we do not pretend that Masonry was 
inisttuted for the express purpose of teaching morals. 
And though all its rites, ceremonies, and charges, imply 
the necessity, and express the importance of piety and 
Tiitaei and with impressive solemmity inctdcate Hmt 
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obseiTftiMe ; yet it never professed to be a sabstitate for 
natural or revealed religioo, nor to prescribe the faith, 
regulate the conscience, or control the judgment of any. 
It has enough liberality to allow each man to be '^ free/* 
but so much restraint as to prevent him from using his 
liberty for '^ a cloak of licentiousness/' 

We are the more particular in making this discrimina- 
tion, because some late writers have suggested that 
Masonry professes to supersede all religions, and to in- 
troduce a moral code of its own in their stead. 

2* Many are so uncharitable as to lay the blame of 
every thing erroneous in the sentiments or reprehensible 
in the conduct of a Mason, to the regulations or prin- 
ciples of the Institution to which he belongs; falsely 
arguing, or obliquely insinuating that because he was 
reproacbable, that must have base and immoral ten- 
dencies. 

Now, this mode of reasoninff is not perfectly just. It 
is not fair to predicate worthlessness of that profesaon 
which may have some unworthy professors. 

But if Freemasonry has not made us better, is it cer- 
tain it has made us worse? Are we more loose in our 
principles, more unjust in our actions, more niggardly 
m our dispositions, or more parsimonious in our charity, 
than before we entered the lodge? Are we more so than 
those who are not of the Fraternity? Are the most 
thorough Masons conspicuous as the most notorious vil- 
lains, the most darinff infidels, or the most insidious 
jacobins ? Or are the base, the atheistical, and factious, 
always Masons ? 

We confess, with sorrow, th|d^ there are some .of our 
Order who deserve not its protection and dishonor its 
nanae. But ^ould our opposers wish to conclude firom 
that, that all Masons are similar to them ? Is it right to 
argue thus ? Are such inferences admitted in estimating 
other professions ? Doth the perfidy of a single Judaa 
give grounds to conclude that all the other disciples 
were faithless and traitors ? Why, then, is a mode of 
reasoning which is never justified in any other cases, 
only supportable when directed against Freemasonry? 

But u we have been disgraced by some, who have 
^t^Iked unworthy of their profession ; so likewise have 
Yii^Ueeq h^noi^ed hiy Qth^Xh who WQuld reflect li^sti^^^ on 
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any loeiefy. Admitting that there may be aeen among 
118 some whose conduct deserves the odium of all the 
wise and good; are there not others, whose actions 
even prejudice cannot censure, and whose virtues even 
malignity did not impeach? If Masonry be made re- 
sponsible for the ill conduct of the few, ought it not| in 
all reason, to have credit for the good conduct of the 
many ? The greatest characters in the world have laid 
aside their dignities, and put themselves on a level with 
us. Not that I would have it imagined that Freemasonry 
can derive any authenticity or importance from the 
celebrity of those who belong to the society : it being 
rather calculated to confer respectability, than necea- 
sitated to borrow it. Yet, when we find in every period 
of its history some of the first rate characters in every 
estimable respect, belonging to it, and glorying in it, 
the conclusion cannot be considered extremely arrogant, 
that the Institution has some real excell^ice ; at least, 
that it is not so " frivolous" or " dangerous" a combine* 
tion as some would fain represent it. It is not to be 
supposed that the great, the wise, and the good, of all 
ages, would have given it their decided support, had 
they found it contuning any intrinsic principles repug- 
nant to the interests of society, or hostile to their reliffi* 
ous principles. Would they not, rather, have been the 
first to have proclaimed the evil of its tendency, and to 
have avowed their condemnation of its spirit and design? 

Sufier me, now, in conclusion, my brethren, briefly to 
point out what I consider the bctst, I might say the 
only effectual method, of vindicating the pnnciples and 
re-establishing the credit of the Order. 

To remove the veil which misinformation and preju- 
dice have thrown over the eyes of our enemies, it remams 
for us to convince them by our lives of the truth of our 
declarations ; and to let our conduct be a letter of recom- 
mendation, *' seen and read of all men." 

This is a kind of conviction which must at length pre* 
vail over the most obstinate and unyielding prepo^ 
aessiona. 

A good life is an unanswerable refutation of every 
charge. 

By a life and conversation regulated by wisdom, and 

otioned by virtue; by discharging eveiy duty with 
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integri^ and fidelity ; and by exercising to all around lu 
every friendly and tender office of charity; we shall 
demonstratively prove that our Institution does not train 
us up in demoralizinff principles; and that they are 
either ignorant or foolish men who have said that it 
did. 

By piety towards God, and fiiith in the Lord Jesua 
Christ ; by a veneration for the Gospel, an exemplary 
obedience to its precepts, and a regular observance of 
its institutions ; we shall get clear of the charge of being 
•* anti-Christian conspirators." 

Lastly: By our zeal for the interests of our country; 
by maintaining, supporting, and defending its civil .and 
religious liberties; by paying all due allegiance, honor, 
and submission to its magistrates, supreme and subor- 
dinate ; by leading peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty ; and by endeavoring to promote harmony and 
good- will, condescension, and subordination among all 
orders of men ; we shall put to silence the opprobrious 
allej^ations of those who strive to prejudice the public 
agamst Freemasonry by insinuating that it is '* the hot- 
bed of sedition," and fraught with purposes for the 
subversion of all government and rule, all thrones, prin- 
cipalities and powers. 

Thus, my brethren, 

»» We'll dissipate each dark and threatening obad 
That prejudioe and calumny can raise. 

By raoiant probity of heart and life, 
And persevering deeds of love and peace.* 

Defended and illustrated by an edifying example, 
Freemasonry will yet triumph in its influence, and be 
respected in its effects. 

While we evince in practice those principles we pro- 
fess in theory, our Institution will '< have a good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself;" and those who '* speak 
evil of us as evil doers, will be ashamed," seeing they 
falsely accuse and misrepresent us. 

Regulated by the precepts of wisdom, supported by 
the strength of virtue, and adorned witii the oeauty of 
beneficence, our actions will escape censure, if they meet 
not praise. If we live within compass, act upon the 
square, subdue the passions, keep a tongue of good re- 
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port, maintain truth and practice charity ; we shall not 
only display the principles, but honor the cause we have 
eirooused. Such an ^xemplification of its tendencies, 
wul do more to wipe away the unfavorable impressions 
which any 'have received against the Institution, and will 
more effectually conciliate their estee^m of it, than all 
the reasoning of labored argument, or all the eloquence 
of verbal panegyric. 

Then, as we honor our profesrion, our profession vnll 
be an honor to us. 

Remember, brethren, that the interests of Freemasonry 
are in your hands. Be careful, then, not to blend with 
it your weaknesses, nor to stain it with your vices. Con- 
sider how much the world expects of you ; and how 
unwilling to make you any abatements. Consider with 
what dignity, fidelity, and respectability you ought to 
support the character you bear: and render the naine 
of Freemason illustrious, as designating worth and virtue 
of superior stamp. 

It is highly incumbent on you to ** walk in wisdom 
towards them that are without;" doing nothing that 
should render your principles suspicious, or disgrace 
your institution in their eyes, nothing that should give 
them new occasion of dislike, or indrease their former 
prejudices. For, " be assured that, if in your conduct 
you forget you are men, the world, with its usual 
severity, will remember that you are Masons." 

While ambitious of obtaining the favorable opinion ol 
men, let us not be regardless of the honor that cometh 
from God. His approbation will make us ample amends 
for all we may suffer from their evil surmisings and un- 
just reproaches. Let us, therefore, seek to please God 
rather than men. Remembering that we are his serv- 
ants; let us be fervent in spirit, serving him with 
fidelity, constancy, and zeal. Let the sense of his ador- 
able presence never, for a moment, be estranged from 
our minds. May all our conduct be strictly and in- 
variably directed by his will and word. May we ** walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing ;" and, " when a 
man's ways please the Lord, he maketn even his enemies 
to be at peace with him." 

To conclude : 

If^ brethren, we have any true love for tfasoniy; if 
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WB have at heart the honor and the interest of this mo«t 
aireient and venerable Institution; we shall be carefiil, 
not only to rule and govern our faith, but to square our 
actions by the holy word of God ; and, while with each 
other we literally walk upon the level, may we keep 
within due bounds with all mankind. Thus shall we 
merit and obtain the reputation, not only of *' good men 
and true," but of wise and skilful Free and Accepted 
Masons.' And when he who is *' the first bom among 
many brethren,*' shall again appear <* to be glorified in 
his saints and admired in all them that believe," may he 
nronounce our commendation and designate our reward 
hf this.declaration, '' these shall walk with me in white, 
for they are worthy !" 



* Brother Beajaouii Qvmb's OratioB befbra the mkntiaa^ 
Lo4cs, Jime 24^1, 1797. 
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As the time has now arriyed, my brethren, when I am 
to retire from the office with which I have for several 
years been honored, and shall not a^ain address you in 
public ; I am desirous of leaving with you, now, my last 
counsels and my best wishes. 

As Chaplain to the Grand Lodge, I have been repeat- 
edly callea upon, both to lead the devotional exercises, 
and to perform the preceptive duties on public consecra- 
tions and festivals. During the course of this service I 
have endeavored, to the best of my abilities, to illustrate 
the genius and to vindicate the principles oif our Institu- 
tion ; and, while inculcating upon the members a regard 
to its duties, to impress the community at large with a 
favorable opinion of its design and tendency. And you 
have not only listened to my instructions with attention, 
but have expressed, in the most flattering terms, your 
acknowledgment of my fidelity and your approbation of 
ray zeal. To have acquitted myself, in any degree, to 
your satisfaction, in my addresses to you, and in my 
public vindication of the Fraternity, is a circumstance 
upon which I shall reflect with grateful sensibility so 
long as I live. 

Desirous of improving the interest I have obtained in 
your regards for the purpose of animating you to a spirit 
. and conduct becoming the ancient and honorable Institu- 
tion to which you belong, I beg your attention to a few 
parting counsels upon several topics of great importance 
to your credit and your happiness as Masons. 

With this view I have, according to clerical custom, 
selected a text for my discourse from the Sacred Scrip- 

' On Teeignmg Om ofioe of Ollaplaiii to the Gkancl Lodge of Mjuntt* 
ahmtts, Desembsr W. 19i9. 
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tares. As pertinent to my situation and my design, I 
shall make use of that passage inserted in the 2 Cor. xiii., 
11: — "Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect. Be of 
good comfort. Be of one mind. Live in peace; and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you." This is the 
affectionate farewill which the Apostle Paul took of his 
Christian friends at Corinth. Its miport is this : May all 
joy and happiness ever attend you ! That this may be 
the case, matie it your care to amend whatever is amiss 
among you, and rise to the greatest perfection in virtue. 
Support and help one another in affliction : and may you 
be yourselves comforted with those strong consolations 
which true Christianity suggests. Cultivate for each 
other an endeared attachment, and retain an intire una- 
nimity. And let me urge it upon you that ye be peace- 
able in your demeanor, and charitable in your sentiments ; 
for then the God of love and peace will graciously own 
and bless you, and be your present helper and everlafiting 
portion. 

In like terms, and with like cordiality, would I apply 
this pathetic counsel to you, my nK>at valued friends, and 
echo these pious wishes on your behalf. But, as your 
Christian duties are inculcated on other occasions, there 
is no propriety in my dwelling particularly on them 
now; I shall confine myself principally to those that are 
masonic. 

In the knowledge and observance of these, also, breth- 
ren, be perfect. 

1. To be thoroughly instructed in the lectures, well 
acquainted with the ceremonies, and complete in the 
degrees of Freemasonry, is the ambition of all. But by 
this very inclination, laudable as it undoubtedly is> some 
are prompted to a more rapid progress through its forms 
than is consistent with a clear and adequate comprehen- 
sion of its principles. Hence they gain but a superficial, 
or, at best, only a theoretical and speculative knowledge 
of its sublime arcana : and, not appljdng to practice its 
symbols and its rules, they do not live in its influence 
nor exhibit its effects. They mistake the process for the 
result; and rest in the means, without attaining the end. 

Masonry is an art of great compass and extent. A 
kno^4edge of its mysteries is not attained at once, but 
by degrees. By much instruction and assidttous appli^ 
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tion, advances are made. Ever^ step is progressiye, and 
opens pew light and iofonnation. *' According to the 
progress we make we limit or extend onr inquiries ; and, 
in proportion to our capacity, we attain to a less or a 
greater degree of perfection."^ 

He who Juiows the names and understands the appli- 
cation of the various tools and implements of the Croft, 
is, to be sure, thereby thoroughly furnished to every 
good work ; but he, only, who uses and applies them to 
intellectual, moral, and social edification is tiie workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. 

Therefore, in exhorting you to be perfect in Masonry, 
I intend, not merely that you should be expert in the 
Lectures, or eager to rise through its degrees; but that 
you should enter into the spirit of its solepm rites, and 
learn the full import of its interesting symbols; that you 
should be perfect in the knowledge and in the applica* 
tion of its principles, in the possession of the virtues it 
expects, ana in the discharge of the duties it enjoina. 

2. Moreover, my brethren, be of good comfcNi;. 

There are, indeed, many .troubles in the lot of hu 
manity;'and you, like other?, are exposed to them. But 
be not dismayed. By our excellent Institution you are 
furnished with preventives or remedieid against most 
of them, and with i^pports and siiJace ..under all. Tou 
have a retreat, over which the changes of the world have 
not the least power. They reach not its peaceful re- 
cesses : they intrude not on its sacred quiet. Your cares, 
Eerplexities, and misfortunes, follow you not into the 
lOdge. You leave them behind you, with the agitated 
scene of which they are a part; and come hither to 
partake the sweet comfort of brotherly .love, the bland 
alleviat»ns of sympathy, or the effectual relief of charitjr 
and beneficence, when that is wanted also. 

Here you are introduced to associates whose warm and 
generous flipuls, whose enlightened and elevated minds, 
are drawn towards each other by wishes the most virtu- 
ous and sentiments the most sublime. Here you enter 
into a faithful, tender, and refined friendship. In this 
intimate and endeared connection, the inclinations are 
free, the feelings genuine, the sentiments unbiassed. 
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And the nndiigmsed conunnnication of tficraghts ftDd 
wishes, of pleasures and pains, shows that the confidence 
is mutual, sincere, and intire* Advice, consolation, sue- 
eour, are reciprocally given and received, under all the 
accidents and misfortunes of life. And what sorrow can 
resist the consolation that flows from an intercourse so 
tender and so kind? The pains and troubles of a 
wounded heart will soon be alleviated or cured! The 
clouds which overshadowed the prospect will quickly 
&de away. Light will break in upon tne view, and hope 
and joy gild and decorate the scene. 

Yes, my brethren, in coming hither you gather resto- 
ration from the past, refreshment* for the present, and 
resources against the future : and you return back to the 
world, with a calm, resolute,* and well fortified mind, 
better fitted to meet the trials, and better enaltled to 
bear the burdens of life. 

In fact, in the very course of passing through the 
seveial grades, you acquire a firm and steady resolution 
of mind, prepared for every reverse, superior to every 
shock. You learn the discipline of virtue ; you listen 
to the instructions of wisdom ; and, following a faithful 
and unerring guide, you put your trust in God, and fear 
nothing. 

'* Wherefore, we beteech you, brethren, comfort your- 
selves together and edify one another, ev^n as also you 
do:" and be particularly attentive to ihe circumstances 
of the afflicted and the wants of the destitute, ^Hhat 
their hearts may also be comforted by being knit together 
in love,'* with those who h&ve dispositions to sympa- 
tiiize witii their sorrows and willinguess to supply thebr 
need!^ 

. On another score, too, I would exhort you to be of 
ffood comfort; and that is, with respect to the reflections 
Uitely cast upon the Order to which you belong. 

Though tne ignorant suspect, and the prejudiced 

' «*To vetere the distressed, is a duty incumbent on all men; but 
partioukrlj on Masons, who are linkaid together hf an indisaolable 
ohain of sincere affection. To sooth the onhappj, to sympathbie 
Mth their misfortuneSi to compassionate their miseries, and to restors 
peace to their troubled minds, is the grand aim we Lave in view. On 
tius baiAs we establish our friendships and form oar oonneotiona.'*— > 
Preston's Ulustrations of Mmmuej* 



stigmatize your yiews and labors, <*fear ye not their 
repK>aches9 neither be afraid of their revilings.*' Not* 
vatbitanding all their united attacks and pertimtcioui 
opposition, Masonry will still retain its influence and its 
credit ; and, like its own well-compacted arch, will even 
be rendered more firm and strong by the pressure and 
the weight it bears. 

It is rendered stili more seoure if the members grow 
more and more united in judgment and afTection to each 
other, and in their attadiment to the ancicpt Constitu- 
tions, privileges and principles of the Craft. This is the 
more necessary at the present day, because one of our 
most formidable opponents eonrmenoes the deduction of 
his '^Proofsf" with an account of ^*the schisms in Mar 
sonry." 

Let me, therefore, in the third place, enjoin it upon 
you to be of one mind. 

Among the variety of duties incumbent upon you, 
remember that there is none more essential to the 

f reservation, n»ne more efficacious to 'the welfare of our 
nstitution than unanimity. This makes the cement, 
the great prioAiple of cohesion, which gives compactness 
taall the parts and members; forms them into a regular 
steucture, mto on.e uniform building; and adds harmony 
and beauty, firmness and stability .to th^ whole. Or, it 
may be likened to the key-«tone which compacts and 
strengthens the* arch on which the edifice is supported 
and upheld. 

A cordial affection is the life and soul of all societies, 
and must be much more m of those who pretend to 
associate tosether upon the noblest maxims of charity 
and friendship. 

Unity is the golden chain which binds our willing 
hearts, and holds together our happy society: the prin- 
ciple on which depends its internal harmony and lie 
outward prosperity. 

Jars and discords among the brethren will not Only 
loosen the cement of the well-joined fabric, but sap its 
very foundation. '^ Need I mention, says a Rev. Brother, 
need I mention the malicious triumph which any schism 
or contest among us would give to the enemies of our 
ascieat Craft? A betioui qpirit would soob clMk 
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process of true Masonrj, and strengthen every vulgar 
prejudice against us."^ 

As in the erecting of the Temple of Solomon every 
thing was so prepared that '' there was neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any iron tool heard in the house while it 
was building;" so of Freemasons it has always been the 
boaftt that they perfect the work of edification by quiet 
and orderly methods, '^ without the hammer of contention, 
the axe of division, or any tool of mischief." 

I speak, then, a language harmonious in your ears and 
congenial to your hearts, when I say that you are *' kindly 
afiectioned one to another," and '^ perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and the same judgment;" walking by 
one rule and following the same thing. 

Having but one interest and one object ; the benefit 
and advancement of the whole ; be persuaded to pursue 
it with concurring harmony and joint agreement. While 
particularly interested in the welfare of the lodge to 
which you individually belong, be regardful of the gene- 
ral welfare* And let there be no other contest amons 
you than that most honorable of all contests, who shall 
do the most good. 

*' Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. It is like the precious oint- 
ment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron's beard; that went down to the skirts of his 
garments. As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life for evermore !" 

To bind you more firmljr together in the bonds of 
unity, and to strengthen the ties of brotherly love, has 
been an aim ever kept in view in my discourses before 
the fraternity : and, in this my final address, ^^ I beseech 
you, brethren, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you !" " Fulfil ye my joy 
that ye be like-minded, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind." 

I have but one direction more. 

Live in peace. 

This is a natural effect, and will be the certaia result 

^ Dr* Jam^s Orant's Senium at Gveenwioh, Jwe 24, 1774. 



of '&M nnaniaiity and ooneord of which I hiive ' just 
(qiokan. 

' »So often have I, on former oceasions, expatiated upon 
-the speeifio genius of Freemasonry, and on the necsssily 
and beauty of a correspondent condoot in its .membenB, 
that I need now only repeat my earnest desires that you 
would inyaiiably, unitedly, and affectionately ^'follow 
.after peace," anci <^ study the things that make for peace" 
and are oonduciye to mutual edification. 

It has been well obseryed that, ^* no splendor of talents, 
tio endowment of body or mind, can be put iii competi- 
^on with those humble but loyely yirtees which iservetto 
•make us endearing and endeared. Abilities alone may 
excite admiration, the tribute of the understanding; bu^ 
joined with amenity of manners^ they neyer fail to Con- 
ciliate affection, the better tribute of the heart." 

Let it always be known that we belong to a society, 
eemented by union, and edified with peace i where ali 
the members are inviolably attached to the * general :good» 
and harmoniously coospire in its pramotion ; where uti- 
feigned affection prevails ; where eyery man is the sincere 
friend of eyery man ; in a word, where all yigorously 
and cheerfully exert themselves in acts of kindness and 
labors of love. Such principles, surely, will advance 
and establish the happiness of the whole, and the welfare 
of each individual : and upon such principles our society 
hath bidden defiance to opposition, and been secured from 
dissolution or decay. 

Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
will towards men, is the disposition and the desire of 
every Free and Accepted Mason. With such a temper, 
brethren, you will enjoy the satisfaction of your own 
hearts, the approbation and concurrence of all the wise 
and good, and the God of love and peace will be with 
you. That divine Being, who is the author of peace and 
the lover of concord, will render your endeavors success- 
ful, and reward them with the blessings of time and the 
glories of eternity! 

Finally, brethren, farewell ! Accept the best wishes, 
as you share in the best affections of my heart ! 

The special relation in which I have stood to you will 
now cease ; but the affection connected with it, and the 
gratitude arising from it, will ever remain. 



too 

Mj particular tluinks are due to tiie offieen and meat^ 
bers 01 the Grand Lodge for the honors and the pabponage 
with which Hhey have distiogaiahed me. Andl intreat 
them, with my brethren all, to accept my wannest ac- 
knowledgments for their aasiatance and kindneai. Their 
attentioDB have been bo flattering, their benevolence so 
diiinterested, their bounty so liberal, their sympathv so 
tender, that I must be inexcusablv insensible not to teel; 
and feeling, criminally ungrateful not to egress, my 
many obli^tions. 

The affecting adieu I am now taking, brings forcibly 
to mind the last solemn parting, when death shall s^^ 
rate ma from those whom I have cordially loved ; whose 
society made the charm of my most privileged mcMnents; 
and to whom, under Providence, 1 owe most of my 
earthly prosperity. 

T^er and fiuthful friends! Death is hastening to 
interrupt, it cannot dissolve, our union. No ! Virtuous 
attachments are eternal. They are renewed in Heavea^ 
We meet again there, to part no more! 
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You see bdfore you a band of brothers, connected with 
each other by the firmest engagements and most affeo- 
tionate ties. Warmed with the most general philanthropy, 
they profess to unite their endeavors in the benevolent 
design of assbting the perfection of the human character, 
and the harmony and happiness of society* Their Insti- 
tution boasts its origin in the earliest ages of the world ; 
and it retains its ancient laws uncorrupted, its venerable 
rites and exf^ssive symbols unchanged, and its primeval 
ceremonies intire. The stupendous pyramids which 
were raised, the lofty obelisks inscribed, and the m^^i- 
ficent temples built, by masonic hands, have vielded to 
the ravages of time ; but the Institution itselx has rar» 
▼ived their overthrow, and outlived their glory^ It will 
continue still, and flourish, till 



.t« 



The great globe itself, 



And dl which it imierit, be destroyed, 
And, like the beselefle fahiio of a yiaoa, 
Leaye ilot a wveok behind/' 

Had we leisure, it would be an interesting and enter- 
taining research to trace its prosress through the various 
stages of society it has successively improved and adorned : 
To see its early honors in Egypt;' its consecration at 

* Delivered at Worcester, June 24, A. L. 1794, on the FestiTal of 
St. John the Bantift, before the Offioerg and Brethren of the M omfa^^ 
Star Lodge, in uiat town, joined hy Trinity Lodge from Lanoastei. 

* Those who have moat minutely inyestigated andent falatoi^f 
will have reaaon to date the ori^ of the Egyptiaa myateriea at tas 
tniea of Joseph; idio, not bemff able to anbvert the idolatacj ~~^ 
miif t xMi t m of the oouabgF* wd mtcodasa his mm fn«r UUbk 
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Jerusalem; its subsequent glory; and its preservation 
and extension ^'in ages long gone by." It is true that 
in recurring to some periods of its remote history, we 
should have occasion to lament that the unfounded and 
illiberal prejudices of too many which it could not soften, 
and their corrupt passions which it could not subdue, at 
times denied the Craft its merited honors, opposed its 
cause, and impeded its progress.^ Like the sun, its em- 
blem, it has at times been obscured. Clouds and darkness 
have overshadowed its lustre : the clouds of error and 
the darkness of igvorance. But from the temporary 
penumbra it always emerged with increased splendor. 
And though from low mincb mists of prejudice may still 
arise, and dim the clearness of its horizon, before the 
meridian light of reason, truth and wisdom, they will 
quickly disappear. 

In the dark ages Masonry yielded only a faint and 
glimmering radiance: '^a light that shined in a dark 
place." But, when the gloom of ignorance and barbarism 
was dispelled, it revived in its pristine consequence and 
glory. 

Those who enter minutely into the history of this 
spciety, will find it eventful and interesting. Various 
have been the efforts wantonly used, even in later timest 

» 

mnQioatod to Mlect £nendB, under raitable cautiong, the knowledge 
of: the pivine uoit7 and spiritoaHty, of the inunortalitr of the sow, 
and some leading truths in the patriarchal religion. These dogmas 
were transmitted down; but, through the lapse of ages, became 
somewhat obscured and eorrupted. 

The Eleusinian and Gentile m^rsteries were pKobaUj branohes of 
this more ancient establishment ; and not distinct institutions. * For 
an account of these, consult ^lian, Var. Hist zii., o. 24. Pausanias, 
X., c. 31, and Meursii £leusinia : In tom. 7, Gronov. Antiq. Gr. 

I^NoB did the priests of the myBteries neglect to reoommsnd to tiie 
bcvthren a spirit of Mendship and the love of virtue ; so pleasing 
even to the most corrupt minds, and so requisite to render anj socie^ 
respectable in its own ^yes.*' 

Gibbon's Obs. on thet Seventh Book of the j£neid. 

' Prepossession hurries people to condemn what they will not haTS 
pliti^nce to understand. 

. Happily at the present day these prejudices lose much of tlieir 
pristine obstinacy. **Time has allayed the violence of party, and 
checked 'with a cool discretion the tumults of opposition. Mankind, 
superior to national predil^tion or the barriers of policy or priest- 
oMl, begin to follow the getfuine diiHates of reasbn, and honour tiie 

' >and^tlibirtM whatM^M flfaif oMmtiy 4Mr tlieir cieedi'' ^ 
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to distarb its tranquillity and diminifih its importance. 
Dissatisfaction has, however, been obliged to yield to 
conviction ; and the groundless imputations of enmity, 
have been silenced by a display of the virtues the Insti- 
tution recommends and excites* and the laudable effects 
it produces. Among all nations, at last, its salutary 
in£luence is felt, and its beneficial tendency acknowledged 
And, (though, like the common blessing of light, unheeded 
in its silent operation,) men are ignorantly indebted to it, 
as a principle, for some of the most disinterested exertions 
of generosity, and some of the sweetest intimacies of 
endearing friendship and social life. 

Freemasons have always considered liberality as a 
virtue of the most general obligation and diffusive nature. 
To administer relief to the needy, and consolation to the 
distressed, is their most constant wish, and their highest 
pride ; establishing friendship and forming connections 
not by receiving but conferring benefits ; and diffusinff 
the conveniences and comforts of life with that cheerful 
readiness and benevolent impartiality which heightens 
their value and sweetens their possession. Their bounty 
is not dissipated among those who can return the obliga- 
tion; but is frequently conveyed to distant lands and 
foreign cities, to the naked and the hungry who see not 
the hand that reaches out the kind supply> and can make 
no acknowledgment to their unknown benefactors but 
the ardent benediction of gratitude. 

To communicate the blessings of which we are par- 
takers; to contribute to the successful propagation of 
knowledge, virtue and peace, of the sciences and the arts, 
and of whatever cultivates and adorns social life ; and to 
assist the advancement of human happiness; have ever 
been the great objects of this venerable association* 
Impressed with a due sense of their obligation to the 
discharge of these duties, the members of it have steadily 
pursued such means as were apparently most conducive 
to the accomplishment of so desirable an end: And ihej 
hope to surmount the obstacles and discouragements 
which retard its more general propagation. 

To reflect on the rapid progress and present general 
diffusion of the Royal Art^ through almost every part of 

'^**Thutftw«flOaIled ioyaljiatoiilyb6oaiu6itirM<»igiiiaD;f pm9- 
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the habitable world,' must be particalarly agreeable to 

all its friends, to every one sincerely interested in the 
cause of humanity ; the happiness oi his species. 

At the present, as in every former age over which it 
hath spreaa its principles, Masonry constitutes the affec- 
tionate and indissoluble alliance which unites man in 
warm cordiality with man. It forms the most liberal 
and extensive connections. No private prepossession 
nor national predilection, no civil policy nor ecclesiastical 
tyranny, no party spirit nor dissocial passion, is suffered 
to prevent the engagement, or interfere with the free 
exercise of that brotherly love, relief and fidelity, it fails 
not to produce. It has for ages been lamented, that 
petty distinctions and partial considerations, irrational 
prejudices and contracted sentiments, should so much 
obstruct the friendly intercourse of mankind. Masonry 
breaks down tbese formidable barriers. In its solenm 
assembly, around its social altar,. meet the inhabitants of 
different countries with benignant looks of esteem and 
sentiments of unfeigned friendship. Around distant 
lands it casts Philanthropy's connecting zone, and binds 
together in the same sym^tbies the whole f»mlj on earth. 

By the use of the universal language of Masons, 
members of the fraternity of all nations communicate 
easily and freely with each other.* On every quarter of 
the globe they can make known their wishes, and be sure 
of finding an attentive friend, a hospitable asylum, and 
liberal assistance. 



tiMd bj Kinn and Prinoes, who were its fint frafessora and 




Bpeaking 

the Contiiieiit, about the beginiaiig of the fourth century, saja, **eTBa 
your city AutiUt most devoted to your servioei and in whose name I 
am eBpecially to con^atulate you, hae been well stored witii arohi- 
tectfl and Masons, smce your Tictory over the Britons, whose pro- 
▼mces abounded with them ; so that it now rises in splendor, by the 
rebuilding of ancient houses, eveoting public works, and the instaon- 
tion of temples. Thus the andent name oi a RcHuan Brotheihood, 
which they long since enjoyed, is again restored, by having your 
Imperial Majesty for their second founder/' (Paneg. £mp. Manmian, 
Aug. diet.) 

See «* Notices of the HistoiT of Freemaaonry, in aU parti of the 
Worid." 8vo., Boston, 1798. 

* ''Freemasons poaaess what th9 toanied hav9 aoqgiit ia vsiiw «b 
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With Religion, whose sublime doctrines it cannot in- 
crease, whose noble precepts it cannot improve, and 
whose sanctions it dare not adjudge, Masonry does not 
interfere. The duties of piety must be the voluntary and 
spiritual intercourse of man with heaven. Over them it 
usurps no cdntrol and claims no jurisdiction. It is 
satisfied with teaching all the brethren to remember 
that ^^the eye which seetb in secret," observes all their 
conduct; that they must therefore "live as seeing Him 
who is invisible," and have their souls raised superior to 
the gross indulgences of vice, and their affections refined 
by the sublime energies of virtue; that they must be 
alive to all the engaging duties of benevolence, and be 
attached to their fellow men by all those tender ties of 
friendship and good will which hold the heart in the 
most permanent captivity. 

Such, my hearers, is the genius, the design, and ten- 
dency, of this Institution. 

But faiat and imperfect is the representation I have 
given. Yet I cannot but hope that, though it be but as 
the sun painted in the dew drop, it will be found to have 
the merit of reflecting something of the splendor of its 
oriffinal. 

At the door of Masonry I stand with my taper. Would 
you view the glories of the temple, enter in, and dwell 
there. 

The ingenuousness of Nature, my brethren, kindles « 
blush at the praise which comes so near to ourselves. 
Yet, who, but one of its own members, can speak the 
eulogy of an establishment, all of whose regulations, 
and most of whose effects, are not open to sreneral in- 
spection, but designedly concealed from aU but- the 
initiated? Determined by his conviction, and ip the 
cause of Truth, Reason and Philanthropy, indifferent 
alike to ridicule and censure, the speaker asserts the 
high utility and value of this society, for the encoura^ 
ment and cultivation of those attainments and ^ualitiea 
which are of vital consequence to moral and social man. 
He honors from his soul its laws: tiiose laws which 
softening nature by humanity melt nations into brother^ 

inrsnaUe tjvhextw general oomnranioation.*' (See **Freeiiissoas 
Mag.." voL 1.) Mr. IiooIm's Kote to Os MS. BodL 
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hood. Happy would it be for the peace of tbe world 
were they more universally acknowledged. They wonld 
gire quiet to the nations. They would annihilate the 
spirit of martial glory, and utterly debase the pomp of 
war. They would be instrumental in ameliorating the 
dispositions of men; in awakening and exercising their 
virtues; in exalting their condition and their happiness. 

Seek ye a pure source of joys to enliven your pros- 
perity ? Ask ye for consolation in adversity? Want ye 
relief from poverty ? Enter our temple and share our 
blessings. Friendship will conduct your faultering step. 
Virtue will strengthen your resolutions, and Wisdom en- 
lighten your mind. There, also, Pity and Charity will 
direct your benevolence, and give value to the exercise 
of your kindness. There Hope will brighten your pros- 
pects, and Glory crown your deeds. 

To this commendation of our society, my beloved 
brethren, your knowledge and your hearts will bear 
willing testimony. Let the actions of your lives aSbrd 
corroborative evidence. Answer the raised expectations 
of the world. While ambitious of extending the influence, 
neglect not to support the credit of this ancient and 
venerable society. May the amiable simplicity and 
goodness of your manners produce sentiments of esteem 
in others for the principles from which they arise ! Dis- 
grace not your profession by any unworthy action.^ Ma- 
sonry may, indeed, suffer for a while from the suspicions 
of the ignorant and the censure of its enemies, but it 
can be lastingly injured only by the imprudences and ill 
conduct of its members and friends. Let, me, therefore 
enjoin it upon you, while you treat with just indifference 
the insinuations and surmises of the disingenuous and the 
perverse, to silence the tongue of reproach by the recti- 
tude of your conduct, and the brilliance of your virtues. 
Let it be seen in you that our Institution produces the 
good effects we have so openly boasted, ana the virtues 
we have so frequently recommended and warmly ap- 
proved. Fix your eyes steadily on the important object 
of your Association. Let it open the affectionate embrace 
of your large philanthropy, and lift up the hands of ra» 

* * Li the ancient Masonio Charges is this ii^jnnotion : *^Te shall d» 
no villaiBiA whereby the (httft may be slandsred.'* 
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tional devotion! Let it exalt the capacity of the mind, 
refine the social sympathies, and form you for the noblest 
purposes of reasonable life ! 

Right Worshipful Masters, 

RESPECTED OFFICERS, AND BELOVED BbJBTHBSN ! 

You this day assemble to celebrate the increased repu* 
tation and usefulness of Masonry ; and' to pay the tribute 
of affectionate remembrance to its departed patrons and 
brethren. Let hilarity, therefore, be tempered with 
thoughtfulness. Forget not in the cheerfulness of the 
day to retain decorum in festivity, and innocence in 
mirth. Let virtue chasten your pleasures, and it will 
give them a higher relish. 

While you commemorate the wisdom and glory of 
Solomon, the fidelity of Hiram, and the virtues of St. 
John, you will join also in celebrating the valor of 
Warren and the wisdom of Franklin. While you praise 
departed worth, neglect not to honor living virtue. And 
add to all your songs the chorus of acknowledffment and 
affectionate respect to our surviving patron ana brother, 
Washington, *' the friend of Masotiry, of his country, and 
of man." 

Around the altar of friendship do we thus yearly 
assemble, and bring our votive incense to that temple 
which our predecessors founded on the firm basis of 
virtue, and supported by the pillars of wisdom, strength 
and beauty. We meet not to drain the bowl of intem- 
perance, nor to indulge the excesses of gluttony : but to 
renew the cordialities of friendship, the resolutions of 
love and good will. We assemble not to disturb the 
peace of mankind by the busier plans of ambition, nor 
to fabricate those arts of luxury which but augment the 
miseries of life : Our object is to enliven the kindly sen- 
sibilities of human nature, and all the sweet civilities of 
social intercourse. 

Children of Light! 

The duties of your profession are interesting and im- 
portant. The duties of society and of religion are also 
Dinding upon you. May you discharge them dl with 
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the utmost freedom. Be willing to adopt what you find 
to be excellent ; and in the best of causes be the warmest 
of advocates. 

The duties of piety claim your first and chiefest atten- 
tion. Their sacred spirit should sanctify, pervade, and 
influence all your thoughts and actions, ennoble all your 
pursuits, and be both the beginning and the end of what- 
ever deserves the name of wisdom. 

Demonstrate by devout reverence, and habitual good- 
ness, your homage, fidelity and love to the Almishty 
Architect. Ever act as under the inspection of that "Eye 
which seeth in secret." Neglect not to implore the 
assistance of the Deity in your building ; work by His 
perfect plans : and consecrate the edifice you finish to his 
glory and praise. 

Weigh well the powers of simple piet^ ! 
Make it the key-stone in your arcn ot virtae ; 
And it will keep that graceful fabric firm, 
Though all the storms of fortune burst upon it. 

Forget not that you have professed yourselves " mem- 
bers ot the great temple of the universe, ready to obey 
the laws of tl)e Grana Master of all, in whose presence 
yoo seek to be approved." 

Next cultivate and exercise the principles of generous 
philanthropy and munificent benevolence. Your liberali* 
ties and affection must not be limited to kindred and 
neighbors ; nor circumscribed within the narrow confines 
of self-interest or personal obligation ; but, uniformly 
directed to the general welfare, must be dilated into an 
exercise wide and extensive as human kind. ^* You must 
assuredly know that in all the bonds by which we are 
united; in all the lectures we receive; and in all the 
exercises by which we endeavor either to amuse, instruct, 
or benefit each other ; strict justice and universal charity 
form the principle, the sentiment, and the labor of the 
Free and Accepted Mason."^ 

In the endeared and sublime friendship you have formed, 
you are to consider, more ^specially, the interests of a 
brother as inseparable from your own. Andyour's is the 
sweet satisfaction of alliance with those, to whose bosoms 
you may confide the most important and secret thoughts, 

' Inwood's seimoii. 
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witiioat distruBt or fear ; and in whoee hearts jou may 
always be sure to find an unfailing willingness to be in- 
terested for you, to solace your griefs, calm your inquie- 
tudes, relieve your necessities and lighten the burden of 
your labors. Every member of this society is happy in 
the enjoyment of that reciprocal confidence and esteem 
which amply provides for the mutual interchange of 
affectionate services and assistance. 

Reverence the laws, and conform to the usagea^ctf our 
venerable constitution. Discountenance every deviation 
from its principles, and carefully avoid any innovation in 
its long established practices. In retaining their primeval 
simplicity, you approach nearest to their original purity, 
and best answer their original intent. 

These are some of your leading duties. Such is the 
excelling nature of our Institution ; which, as it honors 
itself by its lessons, so may we honor it by our virtues. 
Let us on all occasions support its dignity and maintain 
its credit. May our whole conduct prove our conviction 
of its excellency, and bear evidence to its happy effect. 

Proceed, brethren, with firmness in the lucid path 
pointed out for your steps. 

Be the animating spirit of our association the incite* 
ment to your noblest employment, and the enlivener of 
your most exalted delights ! 

Still may your bosoms glow with the ardor of kind- 
ness, and still possess tlie unsuspecting security and 
undiminished tenderness of friendliness and love ! 

Suffer no consideration to induce you to act unworthy 
the respectable character you bear. But ever display 
the discretion, the virtue, the dignity and harmony, which 
become you as the sons of reason, the disciples of wisdom, 
and the brethren of humanity ! Thus wul your conduct 
lend distinguished lustre to your profession, and contra- 
dict the scoffii of those who^contemptuously overlook or 
studiously depreciate in a Mason even ttie most eminent 
instances of merit. 

ye, whom curiosity, or the pursuit of amusement 
hath drawn into this assembly. Would to Qod that such 
smiles of good humor as suffuse your cheeks, and such 
beams of joy as irradiate your eyes, glowed on the cheeka 
and brightened in the eyes, of every son and daughter 
of Adam ! And that all might, like you» participate tha 
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happiness which resalts from the priiile^ of freedom, 
is refined by knowledge, and perfected m the reign of 
virtae and peace ! 

Bat consent to look abroad into the world. It may 
interrupt, indeed, for one painftil moment, the cheerfiil 
flow of your spirits : But it will teach you some most 
important lessons. See the members of a most extensive 
family engaging in perpetual contests. Man, who ought 
to be ike friend, the brother, becomes the enemy of man. 
The lust of power and domination, every mean propen- 
sity, every turbulent passion, excites variance and leads 
to outraffe. The crimson standard of war is erected. 
Nations furiously press around it. And the most popu^ 
lous and flourishing countries exhibit the most saoguinary 
scenes of desolation. Tou shudder at the painful view. 
You tremble for the distresses of mankind, and anxiously 
inquire, What can mitigate the sufierings these occasion ? 
What project for reconciliation can be devised? Who 
will communicate a plan, easy to be adopted and efiectual 
in its exercise, which will restore its rights to violated 
nature, and its supremacy to depressed humanity : which 
will banish entirety every unsocialpassion, and establish 
perpetually universal peace? With what animated 
pleasure would we listen to the proposal which promised 
such desirable effects ! How would we all rejoice in 
its ready adoption and general diffusion ! 

Assuredly, then, you will observe with pleasure the 
increasing progress of Masonry* At least you will not 
withhold you encouragement from an institution which 
has the most manifest tendency to annihilate all party 
spirit, to conciliate all private opinions, and by the sweet 
and powerful attractions of love to draw into one bar* 
monious fraternity men of all nations and all opinions. 
Who can remain unmoved and cold at the idea of the 
manifold good that may and will be effected by such an 
institution ! What generous citizen will hesitate at mak- 
ing it his duty and joy to contribute what he can to the 
accomplishment of such delightful hopes ! 

Let us all join in the fervent wish for success to all 
such motives as enforce, and all such societies as enconr* 
age philanthropy and virtue. And may the whole bio* 
therhood of mankind be united in the harmony of love, 
and blessed with the tranquillity of peaee^ 
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**Eiit0red Apprentioes, at their making, are charged that thejr 
ahould travel honestly, love their fellows as themselves, and be faitfa* 
fill to the Jjodge.''^Ancienl MS. in the reign o/Edw. Jfl. 

ADDRESS TO A BROTHSB AT HIS RECEPTION* 

Brother : I salute you cheerily and affectionately by 
this endearing appellation. The communications made 
on our part, and the engagements entered into on yours, 
are mutual pledges of confidential trust and agreement, 
and tokens of an attachment saored and inviolabie. 

From this moment we shall feel a special cl&im upon 
your friendship, and a special intereeft in your welfare : 
and we hope you will cultivate a warm attachment to 
that family of love into which you are now adopted ; the 
pleasures and advantages of which you are beginning to 
realize. And we are certain that the better you under- 
stand, the more you will admire our principles and prac- 
tices. 

Our good opinion of you induced us to receive with 
pleasure your application; and vote, unanimously, to 
admit you into our Society. We have always wished to 
bring into our alliance the wise and the good; that, 
while we attach them to us, by the light we convey, 
we may borrow lustre for our Institution from their 
talents and their virtues. Let our expectations of you 
be all accomplished. Retain, Ve entreat you, that good- 
ness of heart, that, fair fame, that purity of intention, 
and love of virtue, of which we believe you now pos- 
sessad ; and of which the spotless vestment wherewith you 
are now girded, is at once the emblem, the badge, and 
the reward. 

B^ just to yourself and to us, to your nrofession aad 
engagements ; and it will be apparent to all that, in b^ 
coming a Mason, you become a better man. 

8 
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Kow look around you ! Those, whose eyes, spaikUnff 
with joy, and countenances dressed in smiles, are directea 
towards you, are your brethren. Ready to discharge all 
the offices of that intimate relation, they now bid you 
welcome to their number and fellowship, to their amo- 
tions and assistance, to their privileges and joys; and 
through me they promise to protect you by their influ- 
ence and authority, to advise you by their abilities aad 
skill, to assist you in exigence by their -liberality and 
bounty, and to cheer you at all times with their kindness 
and love. And you will have the happiness of experi- 
encing tis truth of this ancient remark, that ** Masons, 
being brethren, there exist no invidious distinctions 
among them ; "^ and that they ^* love each other mightily, 
as hath been said ; which indeed may not otherwise be, 
for good men and true, knowing each other to be such, 
do always love the more as they be the more good."' 

This, Brother, is the beginning of our Art. How 
succesiiul is its progress, and how happy is its end, you 
may fully know if you are but attentive, faithful, and 
wise. Your diligence and activity in work, your skill 
in acquiring the instructions of your degree, and your 
zeal in the cause of Freemasonry, will lead you for- 
wards to higher grades, to clearer views, and to nobler 
privileges.' 

' Anoieiit Masonio MS. 

' See the Bodleian MS. with the noteg and explaaatioiiB of tixe oele- 
■brated John Looke, Esq. 

* *' Maaomy is a progreaaiTe aoienoe, and not to be attained in buj 
degree of j^enection bat by time, patience, and a oonaidenible demo 
of application and industry ; for no one is admitted to the profoondesl 
aecreta. or the highest honors of this fraternity, till by time we are 
assnrea he has learned secrecy and morality." 

See a sermon entitled ** Masonry founded on Soxipture," by the 
Bev. W. Williams, 1752. 
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^Th»f tiiat be latexiiig mmk, or CiBftnneii, do it trolj.** 

Qutrgu^ MS. 



- ADDBB8S TO A BROTHEB^ ON HIS BBINa CRAFTBO. 

We have now endeavored, Brother, to reward your 
diligence by conferring on you a higher rank in the scale 
of Masonry; making to you new and interesting dis- 
coveries, and assigning you work in an elevated apart- 
ment of the temple. 

In behalf of the brethren, I congratulate your prefer- 
ment. I assure you that the step you have taken is a 
safe one ; and with a single eye yqu may see that your 
stagings are firm, your situation secure, and your pros- 
pects brightened. 

Tou will now be instructed in the use of tools of a 
more Artful and ingenious construction. Be not regard- 
less of their symbolic application. By them you will 
learn to reduce rude matt^ into form, and rude manned 
into the more polished shape of moral and religious 
rectitude; becoming thereby, yourself, a more symme- 
trical part of the structure of human society. By the 
square of justice, learn to measure your actions. To the 
level of humility and condescension, reduce your disposi- 
tion and demeanor ; and by the plumb line of rectitude, 
regulate all your moral conduct. 

The grade to which you are now advanced has its 
appropriate services and duties. It demands the exercise 
of strength, intellectual and moral ; and it calls for the 
extension of relief to your brethren, according to your 
ability and their exigence. 

While invincible as a Mason, and brave as a man, be 
sure to display the benignity of the friend, and the 
kindness of the brother. 
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You are to learn, now, to encounter trials with 
anyielding stability; and to endure tribulation with 
submissive patience. And you will find that Masonry 
prevents the pusillanimity oi dejection, and silences the 
murmurs of discontent, by encouragements and supports 
peculiar to itself.^ But should a lot be your's in lite, as 
we fervently hope, exempt from the pains of affliction 
aq4 the pressure of adversity, let the lessons you are now 
acquiring teach you to help and relieve all your destitute 
and distressed brethren to the best of your power. Be 
willing to distribute to the necessitooB a portion of those 
bounties your prosperity can spare ; and ready to com- 
municate to the afflicted some of those precious consola- 
tions which sympathy prepares and kindness administers. 
And your's be all the blessings promised the merciM by 
the God of mercy ! 

Brother, we have seen with pleasure your improve- 
ment in our Art, and are convinced that your industry 
and perseverance will soon lead you to the acquire- 
ment of greater knowledge and entitle you to greater 
honors* 

^ '^Maooones teaoh tiis skylle of beoommyiige cade and p wfygl i t Bw 
irithoiighten the holpynges of fete and hope.'* — ^MS. Bodi. 
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rHIRID DEGREE. 
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**£t6I7 one shall annswere these three questions: How hast thoa 
entered ? How hast thou wrought ? How hast thou lired ? And if he 
can aasnile these, and hath laud therein, he may be raisedt and hon- 
oured, and rewarded.^ — Ancient MS. 

ADDRESS TO A BROTHER AT HIS RAISING. 

Brother : The arcana of our Craft are imparted gradu- 
ally to its members, according to their improvement. 
As you have acquitted yourself well as an expert and 
ingenious craftsman, in reward for your diligence and 
ingenuity, we now admit you to our most confidential 
communications, and exalt you to the sublime degree of 
Master Mason. 

This, brother, is a privilege which but few obtain: 
and must be the more grateful to you as the badges 
with which you are now invested, are conferred only 
on the worthy and the wise. 

The affecting scene through which you have just 
passed must have deeply impressed your mind. Let the 
solemn cautions with which it was accompanied, and 
the excellent lessons it inculcates, be always remem* 
bered and invariably observed. 

Support with dignity the respectable character you 
now bear. 

Be just to your profession, and true to your engage* 
ments. Hold fast your integrity ; and let no offers bnbe 
and no threats intimidate you to betray your trust or 
violate your vow. Be faithful unto the death, and the 
acacian fragrance of a good- report will embalm your 
memory. At the Supreme Grand Master's word your 
body will be raised in honor and your reward be glori- 
ooi in the region of light and life eternal! 
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AT THE OPENING OF A LODGE. 
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Brbthbbn : 

I behold you again asaembling toffether, with those 
complacent emotions of aflfection which animate the 
meeting of clearest friends that have been some time 
separated. 

After this interval you must have acquired an increased 
relish for the interesting exercises of this retreat; and 
you undoubtedly return with new alacrity to your labors 
of love. 

And now, brethren, with that closing door, the buffy 
world is shut out : and with it, all its perplexities, and 
cares, and sorrows. None of them are suffered to intrude 
upon our happy privacy. Here nothine enters but 
^* mnocent pleasures, pure joys, and rationiu pities." 

Com0, then, ye who are emulous to excel id the true, 
the good, or the ffreat ! Enjoying the bright auspices 
and emanations of that glorious sun, whjch now sheds 
around you the clearest, the most cheering rays, your 
understandings will become more enlightened with wis- 
dom, your hearts more warmed with beneficence. Come, 
you are welcome guests at the feast of charity and the 
refreshment of love! 

Te, brethren, are not in darkness. Walk as children 
of the light. Observe the strictest decorum. Carefully 
attend to every instruction here offered, and readily com- 
ply with every requirement here enjoined. Be diligent 
m the duties of your respective stations ; and may the 
joys of unity and peace pretail ! 
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A. OHA-RGE 

AT THE CLOSING OF A LODGE. 
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Bbbthben : 

You are now to quit this sacred retreat of friendship 
and virtue, to mix again with the world. Amidst itis 
concerns and employments, forget not the duties you 
have heard so frequently inculcated, and forcibly recom- 
mended in this Lodge. Be, therefore, diligent, prudent, 
temperate, discreet. Remember also, that around this 
altar you have solemnly and repeatedly promised to be- 
friena and relieve, with unhesitating cordiality, so far as 
shall be in your power, every brother who shall need your 
assistance: That you have promised to remind him, in 
the most tender manner, of his failings, and aid his 
reformation. Vindicate his character when wrongfully 
traduced. Suggest in his behalf the most candid* tavor- 
able, and palliating circumstances, when his conduct is 

J'ustly reprehended. That the world may observe how 
fasons love one another. 

These generous principles are to extend farther. Every 
human bein^ has a claim upon your kind offices. So 
that we enjom it upon you ** to do good unto all," while 
we recommend it more ^^ especially to the household of 
the faithful." 

By diligence in the duties of your respective callings, 
by liberal benevolence, and diffusive cnarity, by con- 
stancy and fidelity in your friendships, by unuormly 
{'ust, amiable, and virtuous deportment, discover the 
beneficial and happy effects of this ancient i^id honor- 
able Institution. 

Let it not be supposed that you have here labored in 
vain, and spent your strength for nought; for your 
work is with the Lord, and your recompense with yoor 
God. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Be ye all of one mind. 
Live in peace. And may the God of love and peaoe 
delight to dwell with and to blees you ! 
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jSlN address, 

AT THE IHTEBHEHT (WTTH MABONIO HONOBS) Or BROTHER 

SAMUEL PIERCE, Jun., 

WHO WAS VJSfWOWnrSATKLY DBOWKEp HEAR IX)HO I8I«AHI>t 

OCTOBER 16, 1796. .£. 90. 

Dbar is estimated the name of a ftiend. Lovely is 
the relation which cements congenial souls. But dearer 
still the amity, more intimate the connection, my breth- 
ren, which unites our hands and hearts. How painful, 
then, the catastrophe in which is dissolved an alliance 
so close and so affectionate. Alas! how forcibly do 
we feel this now ! Death, regardless of those sweet 
engagements, those pleasing intercourses, and those im- 
proving joys which Masons know, has suddenly sum- 
moned away, in the midst of his days and usefulness, the 
valued brother whose remains we have just lodged in 
the silent tomb. We beheld his sun in its meridian, 
and rejoiced in its brightness. It is now set ; and the 
evening shades of existence have closed around. Blessed 
be his rest, and soft and safe to him the mortal bed ! 
Sweet be the opening flowers we plant around : fragrant 
the cassia sprig that here shall flourish!^ While we his 
memory cherish, his virtues imitate, his death improve ! 

With bleeding hearts we sympathize with the discon- 
solate widow, the bereaved parents, the afflicted friends. 
Their griefs are ours, for ours the loss they feel. But 
let us look foward, enlightened by religion, to the brighter 
scene, when our brother, who is now levelled by the 
stroke of death, shall be raised from his prostrate state, 
at the Supreme Grand Master's word, and be admitted 
to the privileges of the Lodge Celestial. Let us comfort 
one another with these words. With these prospects let 
us console the widow and the mourners. And permit me, 

'AUa&g to the flowera ludd twigs tiie bfetiirea had strswod 
■Bouad 1ii6 entnace to tiit tomb. 
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brethren, in their behalf to tender you a tribute of liyely 
acknowledgment for the respect you show the deceasea. 
Your kindness, attention, and sympathy are peculiarly 
gratefhl and soothing to their agonized hearts* Their 
tears, their looks thank you, though sorrow denies their 
lips an utterance. 

" These last offices we pay the dead ought to be im- 
proved as useful instructions to the living." Let us all 
ren^ember that, '' the generations of men are like the 
waves of the sea." In quick succession they follow 
each other to the coasts of death. Another and another 
still succeeds, and presses on the shore ; then ebbs and 
dies, to give place to the following wave. Thus are we 
wafted forward. Now buoyed, perhaps by hope ; now 
sinking in despair : rising on the tide of prosperity ; or 
overwhelmed with the billows of misfortune. Some- 
times, when least expected, the storms gather, the winds 
arise, " and life's frail bubble bursts." Be cautioned, 
then, nor trust to cloudless skies, to placid seas, or 
sleeping winds. Forgot not there are hidden rocks. 
Guard, too, against the sudden blast. Be Faith your 
pilot ; you will then be safely guided to the haven of 
eternal blis8« 

" There may you bathe your weary bouI 
In seas of heavenly rest ; 
And not a wave of troable roll 
Aoross yoor peaoefnl breast i" 
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Brbthrbn: 

Thb oeremonies we are ^ about to perform are not un- 
meaning rites, nor the amusing pageants of an idle hour; 
but have a solemn and instructive import. Suffer me to 
point it out to you, and to prepare your minds for those 
important sentiments they are so well adapted to convey. 

This Hall, designed and built by wisdom, supported 
by strength, and adorned in beauty, we are first to con- 
secrate in the name of the great Jehovah.* Which teaches 
us in all our works begun and finished to acknowledge, 
adore, and magnify him. It reminds us, also, in his fear 
to enter the door of the Lodoe, to put our trust in him 
while passing its trials, and to hope in him for the 
reward of its labors. 

Let, then, its altar be devoted to his service, and its 
lofty arch resound with his praise ! May the eye which 
seeth in secret witness here the sincere and unaffected 
piety, which withdraws from the engagements of the 
world to silence and privacy, that it may be exercised 
with less interruption and less ostentation. 

0]iir march round the Lodge reminds us of the travels 
of human life, in which Masonry is an enlightened, a 
safe, and a pleasant path. Its tesselated pavement of 
Mosaic work intimat^ to us the chequered diversity and 
uncertainty of human affairs. Our step is time; our 
progression, eternity. 

Following our ancient constitutions, with mystic rites, 
we dedicate this Hall to the honor of Masonry. 

Our best attachments are due to the Cmt. In its 
prosperity we find our joy ; and, in paying it honor, we 

^ Ddivered at the reqneBt of tiie Offioen a&d Members of Colum* 
Uaa Lodge, on the Dedioation of their new Hall, June 24, 1800. 
* 8m &• oeremoay of dedk»lioii, ia tiie Book of GonstataliMM. 
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honor oarBelves. But its worth tranBcends our enoo- 
miuins, and its glory will out-sound our praise. 

Brethren, it is our pride that we have our names on 
the records of Masonry: may it be our high ambition 
that they should shed a lustre on the immortal page ! 

The Hall is also to be dedicated to Virtue* 

This worthy appropriation will always be duly regard- 
ed while the moral duties which our sublime lectures 
inculcate, with affecting and impresdve pertinency, are 
cherished in our hearts and illustrated in our lives* 

As Freemasonry aims to enliven the spirit of philan- 
thropy, and promote the cause of charity, so we dedicate 
this Hall to universal Benevolence; in the assurance 
that every brother will dedicate his affections and his 
abilities to the same generous purpose : that while he 
displays a warm and cordial afiection to those who are 
of the Fraternity, he will extend his benevolent regards 
and good wishes to the whole family of mankind. ' 

Such, my brethren, is the significant meaning of the 
solemn rites we are now to perform, because such ^e 
the peculiar duties of every Lodge. I need not enlarge 
upon them now, nor show how they diverge, as rays 
from a centre, to enlighten, to improve, and to cheer the 
whole circle of life. Their import and their application 
is familiar to you all. In their knowledge and their 
exercise may you fulfil the high purposes of the masonic 
Institution ! 

How many pleasing considerations, my brethren, at- 
tend the present interview. Whilst in almost every 
other part of the world political animosities, conten- 
tions, and wars, interrupt the progress of humanity and 
the cause of benevolence, it is our mstinguishcd privilege, 
in this happy region of liberty and peace to engage in 
the plans and to per fect the designs of individual and 
social happiness, whilst in other nations our Order is 
viewed by politicians with suspicion, and by the ignorant 
with apprehension ; in this country, its members are too 
much respected, and its principles too well known, to 
make it the object of jealousy or mistrust. Our private 
assemblies are unmolested ; and our public celebrations 
attract a more general approbation of the Fraternity. 
Indeed, its importance, its credit, and, we trust, its use- 
folnesit are advancing to a height unknown in any 
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fiicmer age. The present occasion gives fresh evidence 
of the increasing affection of its friends; and this noble 
apartment, fitted up in a style of elegance and conveni- 
ence, which far exceed any we have among us, does 
honor to Masonry, as well as the highest credit to the 
respectable Lodge for whose accommodation and at 
whose expense it is erected. 

We offer our best congratulations to the worshipful 
Master, Wardens, Officers, and Members of the Colum- 
bian Lodge. We commend their zeal, and hope it will 
meet with the most ample recompense. May their Hall 
be the happy resort of Piety, Virtue, and Benevolence ! 
May it be protected from accident, and long remain a 
monument of their attachment to Masonry ! May their 
Lodge continue to flourish ; their union to strengthen ; 
and their happiness to abound! And when they, and 
we all, shall be removed from the labors of the earthly 
lodge, may we be admitted to the brotherhood of the 

Eenect, in the building of God, the Hall not made with 
andsy eternal in the heavens! 



INVOCATION. 



SuFRBB^ Architect of all worlds ! vouchsafe to accept 
the solemn dedication of this Hall, to the glory of thy 
holy' name! Make its walls salvation, and its area 
praise ! May the brethren who shall here assemble, meet 
in unity, work in love, and part in harmony! May 
Fidelity keep the door. Faith prompt the duties, Hope 
animate the labors, and Charity diffuse the blessings of 
the Lodge! May wisdom and virtue distinguish the 
Fratemi^, and Masonry become glorious in all the 
earth' 

iSo mate it be! 

ambn! 
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INFORMATION. 



As soon as the members could conveniently be called 
together after the mournful intelligence arrived of the 
death of their illustrious brother, GEORaE Washington, 
they assembled to pay their funeral honors to his memory. 

The hall, the furniture of the Lodge, and the brethren 
were all dressed in the badges of mourning: and the 
apartment but dimly lighted. 

The following address was delivered: an occasional 
dirge was sung, and a well adapted anthem chanted, hH 
the choir. 

Appropriate testimonials of respect closed the solem- 
nities. 
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Ah, my brethren, what a change do we perceirel 
Our Lodge, the lightsome abode of joy, how darkened 
with the gloom of sorrow ! Instead of the gay splendor 
with which it was irradiated, a pale sepulchral liffht 
dimly gleams in its recesses. The cheerful salutation 
with which we were wont to hail the beloved member 
or welcome the accepted visitant, is now 'exchanged for 
the look of sadness and the condolence of B3niipathy. 
We forego the sprightly song for the solemn dirge, and 
the cup of pleasure for the chalice of woe. The regalia 
are all veiled in black, and every thing about us bears 
the tokens of the loss we have sustained in the death of 
Washinoton, the patron, tha ornament, the pride of our 
Fraternity. We assemble to dwell in pensive recollec- 
tion on his sublime virtues, to record his social worth, 
and to give vent in privacy to our unaffected sorrows at 
his decease. 

His modest and unambitious spirit, which shrunk from 
the pomp of life, and delighted rather in the silent satis- 
faction of doing well, than in the loud applauses of the 
world for having done so, would not disdain the humble 
honors we pay: though artless, yet cordial; though 
unostentatious, yet sincere. 

It is not in our power to make a parade of funeral \ 

obsequies, nor to erect a pompous cenotaph to his fame ; 
but what we can, we do ; we inscribe his worth on our 
memories, and inshrine his virtues in our hearts. 

When we consider him as a General and a Statesman, 
we are filled with admiration. When we recognize in 
him the defender, d^verer, and father of his country, 
our bosoms glow with gratitude. But when we behold 
him in the less majestic but more engaging character of 
a brother, his memory is endeared to our affections, and 
ham a peculiar claim upon our love. 
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Posdessing dispositions congenial with the genuine 

S[>irit of Freemasonry, he early became a member of the 
bciety. Habitually desirous of enlarging the sphere of 
social happiness and of promoting the cause oi philan- 
thropy, he discovered in our Order means eminently con- 
ducive to these important purposes.' It gave a nobler 
expansion to his charity, a wider range to his benevo- 
lence. Accordingly, he engaged in the plans and assisted 
the labors of the Lodge, with a high satisfaction which 
those only can feel whose hearts are wanned with the 
same disinterested love, and enlarged with the same good 
will. 

When harassed by thQ fatigues of war or the concerns 
of public life, he was fond of seeking the refreshment and 
enjoying the serenity always to be found within the 
peaceful walls of the Lodge. There every perplexing 
anxiety subsided, add every tumultuous thought was 
calmed. There he obtained relief from his cares, or 
strength to rise above them. There his spirit was enli- 
vened and his joys restored ; every cloud dispersed, and 
a bright sunshine illuminated his prospects. 

He passed the various grades and filled tiie several 
offices of the Lodge ; and was tried, proved, and accepted 
in them all. Aini whether we contemplate him as 
exalted to the chair of Solomon, to instruct and govern ; 
or returning to the level of his brethren, to partake their 
toils and share their duties ; we have equal occasion to 
admire the dignity and humility of his character, the 
noble elevation and amiable condescension of his man- 
ners.' So, when raised to the highest military and civil 
honors his grateful country could bestow, even when 
filling the rank of President of the United States, he 
deemed it no derogation of his distinguished eminence 
and station to be considered as a Mason.' 

^ See this most beautifully alluded to, and most happily expreflsed* 
in his answer to the address of the Grand Lodge of MassaokaaettB, 
on their presenting him a copy of the Book of Constitutions. 

' In the course of the revolutionary war, this exalted hero fire- 
quentlj^ visited a Lodge where a Serjeant pitsided as Master. 

* Tnis is proved by his answers to the various conmlimentBiy 
addresses oi most of the Grand Lodges in America. Has reply to 
one from Ring David's Lodge in Newport (R. I.), contains this de- 
claration : " Being |>ersuaded that a just application of the principles 
on which ihe Masonic Fratanity is founaed, moil b« pcomotiTe of 
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III ihort, hift love for fhe Order, his zeal in promoting 
its interests, and his testimonials in its favor, have not 
only revived its pristine credit, but given it new conse- 
quence and reputation in the world. 

The honor thus conferred upon us has been peculiarly 
serviceable at the present day, when the most tttnfounded 
jmjudices have been harbored against Freemasonry, and 
the most calumnious impeachment brought forward to 
destroy it. But our opposers blushed for their censures 
when we reminded them that WASHiNaToif loved and 
patronized the Institution. 

When the Order was persecuted by religitus fanaticism 
and political jealousy, his unsullied virtue was its ^olo- 
gy, and his irreproachable life its pledge. He advocated 
its principles, because he had found them to be pure; 
and commended its designs, because he knew them to be 
generous. 

What an irreparable loss, to be deprived of sUch a 
patron at such a time ! Ages, perhaps, will pass away, 
Wore our Fraternity may boast at its head a character 
60 great. 

Yet let not our euemies suppose they may triumph 
now that he lives not to confute their aspersions. . The 
superior lustre of his name will out-shine the flashes of 
their resentment, and reflect a glory upon Masonry which 
can never ftde. 

Happy in its original value and grateful fol* its aug- 
mented fame, let us resolve never to forfeit nor lessen 
the present high respectability of the Craft. Let our 
lives be adorned with those social and moral virtues 
which become us as the sons of light, and the brothers 
of Washington. We shall honor him by honoring the 
Institution of his early attachment, and latest veneration. 
His virtues illustrated its principles, and his benevolence 
explained its tendencies. O might our virtuous actions 
and benevolent purposes, formed by the same discipline 
and excited bv the same motives, emulate his! And, 
though they full, at last, far, far behind in merit and 
eflect ; it will b^ to their praise that they were modelled 
after those that were sublime and perfect. 

private virtae and public prosperity, I shall alwaj^s be happj to ad 
vanoe the interests of the Society, and to be oonttdered by thsm ss a 
doserving brother." 

9* 
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niustrions Washington ! We lament tbee at mortal 
by nature, but we celebrate thee as immortal by virtue! 
We mourn thy departure from earth, but rejoice at thy 
arrival in heaven ! Having been faithful in all thy course, 
thou art now raised to the sublime degree of light ineffi^ 
ble. Taught by thy example worthily to pass the pro- 
batiotiary grades of time, we will hope to follow &ee to 
the Grand Lodce of kindred spirits. 

Farewell, till the grand summons: then» brother, we 
will rise and meet thee! 



^»M»^»»^^»»»»»^»»»^^H^<'»»»<^*»<N»^»^»»»^^»^«^^^»» 



EXTEMPORANEOUS DIRGE 

WHICH WAS SUNa ON THE OCCASION. 

Whilb all our nation, whelm'd in grief, 
Lament their Gkneral, Patriot, Chief, 

Let us, hiB brethren, lone revere 

A name to Masonry so dear ! 

In mystio rites our Lodge displays 

Its sorrows and its patron's praise ; 
And spreads fresh garlands round the tomK 
Where the sweet cassia long shall bloom. 

Look to the East; its splendors fail ! 
The lesser lights grow dim and pale ! 

—The glory onoe reflected here 

Now dawns upon a higher sphere 1 
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MASONIC DIRGE. 
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COMPOSED AT'TBB ItBQUVST OP 

■ 

THE GRAND LODGE OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Set to music hv the R. W. Brothir Holden, and sung an the llih 
of Feb,, 5800, the day set apart by ^e Grand Lodge to pay their 
funeral honors to their Btothor George WASHtstOTO^.] 

While every Orator and Bard displays 
The Hero's glory and the Patriot's fame ; 

And all the Guardian of their Country praise, 
Bevere his greatness and his worth proclaim^ 

We moam the Man, mode ours br tenderest tiest 

Their honor'd<Cfaieftain, our lor'a Brother dies ! 

* 

Come, then, the mystio rites no more delay ; 
Deep silence reiffns, the topers dimly bum : 

Wisdom and Fortitttde the reouiem pay,- 
And Beauty strews fresh garlanos round the vm. 

A Mason, bsothert ; a Grand Master diet4 

The cassia sprig designates where Im lies. 

As Love. Fraternal, leads oar footsteps therSt 
Affoin to weep, again to bid adieu, 

Paith views the soul, released from mortal cars, 
Through spheres empyreal its blest course pursue, 

'Tin it the Lodge of Perfect Light attain ; 

There may we meet our WASHiNaTON again. 



A HYMN. 

Amg mi A4 Cbn t j gfft' oii ^ Uhion Loi>ob» m Ihrtkmitt, 

Jme 24» 1797. 

1. 

Gbsat aooroe of- light and lof«« 

To tkee our songs we raise ! 
in tib^ Temple Lord above, 

Hear and accept our praise ! 

n. 

Shine on this festiTe day. 

Succeed its hop'd design: 
And maj our chuity ^P^7 

A loTe resembling thine. 

ni. 

Hay diis firatemal bandt 

Kow conseoratedf bleiia'dt 
In union all distinguish'd Btead* 

In purity be dvMs'd! 

IV. 

lisy aH the sons of peace 

Their ererj grace improre ; 
'Till discord throurii the nations 

And all the woxia be loye! 
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TRANSLATION OP THE NOTES. 
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PAQB XV. 

This is genuine and indissoluble FrateniitY, growmg oat of tli« 
virtue and perfection of minds ! whose onoe rormed league, neither 
the diversity of desires nor contrariety of wills can disannul : whose 
principles lead to venerate the worthy, and rebuke the dissolute mem- 
ber ;^ to be obli^ng to the brother when present, and not to speak ill 
of him when aosent ; to congratulate him in health, and not to desert 
him when infirm ; to rejoice witii him if rich, and to assist him if 
pooy. 

PAGS 2. > 

If or m brother not to desert his brother, is also a rave honor to that 
near relationship. 

A true companion loves at all times : he is a brother bom Ibr 
■dfemity* 

PAGE 3. 

As when the son breaks forth with splendors gej« 
The shadow foUosvs his all-guiding ray ; 
Bnt soon as clouds o'ercast his happier light. 
Follower no more! She takes her faithless flight: 
The world's vain friends, ungenerous, thus recede, 
When Fortune's glooms to brighter days snooeed. 

In misfortones the friend deserts his friend. 

PAGE 6. 

Dear Brother of the choice ! A band more 
Then Nature's brittle tie !— 

PAGE 9. 
Companions, cherished with fraternal love ! 

PAGE 11. 

Now came the Orator, and aadience aak'd; 
Bearing the peaceful olive branch 

PAGE 22. 

Among other good things which redder men amiable to ihmt 
neifi^bors and pleasing to God, we believe that to be most aoeeptabla 
wh&h insures charity in the heart, and operates as a bond of nnion 
to ^tifferent minds. This good is Peace, by which hatred is dispeUed* 
raaoor allayed, envy driven away, and anger repressed; wUok 
peotfes tbe mind, oonoQUtBe the heert« aasm^es tiie meet, and 
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den oonoordant the affectioiiB. This is what we aeA. to plant, to 
propagate, and to nourish among the sons of the Church : this is 
what we wish to bring to fimit among kings, princes, and great men.* 

PAGE 63. 

These men, skilled in diTiae and fanmaii knowMge, do not dia 
close to the Talgar,the hidden significations contained onder the natu- 
ral appearances, but reil them under figores and emblems. Tet thej 
are ready to reveal them, in a proper place, and with doe oeiemonies 
to those who are desirous, ana worthy of being initiated. So &r, I 
aiaj be permitted to say with respect ; preserving a rererential silence 
as to what farther relates to these mystic rites. [This note is extract- 
ed from a work of Heliodoros, Biwop of Trioca, who flourished in 
the fourth century.] 

Most of tlie Other Latin notes are explained in the passages to 
idiich they are annexed. 

*I hsTO taken the liberty to tmnslafe t^o or three seatenoes more of Dus flao 
p9n^^^>k, than what I baa tranacribed for a notap 
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PROLOGUS. 



**It *thdologo aoonratmn niad antiquitatu stnfiiim, si ahett, Hbt- 
tesM non reqairam ; si adest, yehementer ampleotar. Neo aofann 
qTiari onuuntntam, sed etiam, £u li ^tioecat a^jomentiim. Nam in 
Iriatoria sacra nvilta esse, qaorum penitior Intelligentia pendeat * 
moribos et litoris antiquia, nemo negabit." 

J. lipafas, Sfist, L &» ^^« lO. 



INTRODUCTION. 



« 



In the following dissertation I Jiave frequently used 
the term friendship for the latin hospitalitas. In jostifi- 
cation of which I prefix the following authorities* 

'^Hospes j^ropne dicitur qui privatim et amidtia 
causa, vel recipit, vel recipitur. Unde et pro extemo 
amico capitur, et hospitium pro amicitia. Hine hospi- 
talitas, &cilitas, vel benignitas in recipiendo ; et hospitiui- 
ter, adv. benigne, et facUiter."* 

" Virtus unde hoc proficiscitur, nobilissima, praestan- 
tissimaque est; qua nimirum peregrinos et advenas, 
quocunque possumus, humanitatis, benignitatis, benevo- 
lentiaeque ffenere persequlmur, illis aedes domosque nos- 
trospatefacimusy cu)um potumqueliberaliter pisebemus."^ 

*^[n hospitium venire ;" id est, inviolabilem amici- 
tiam introire. 

" Hospitality was that tie amon^ the ancients which 
was ratified by particular ceremonies, and considered as 
the most sacred of all engagenients ; nor dissolved, except 
with certain solemn forms, and for weighty reasons.'* 

*^ Hospitalily was universally practised m the earliest 
times* it was almost the only thing that attached 
nations to each other. It was the source of the most 
ancient, the most lasting, and the most respected finend- 
ship, contracted between fiuniliea who were separated by 
immense regions.'*' 



> LaoAiis. 'Staokfau, Antiq. CoBTiTiales. 
^Abb• Baynal, Hist of ibs Indiss. 
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CHAP. I. 

OP TBUB TE88BKA HOSPITALIS. 

SECTION I. 
Method of Omtraeting Friendship* 

Those persons among the Greeks and Romans who 
were desirous of perpetuating their attachment, of ren- 
dering its union more sacred, and of insuring to it 
privileges more extensive, used the following method. 
They took a small piece of bone, ivory, or stone, and 
divining it into equal and similar parts, one of them 
wrote his name upon one of these, and his friend upon 
the other : they then made a mutual exchange ; promising 
to consider and retain the little tally as a pledge of 
inviolable friendship. 

'^ Veteres, quoniam non poterant omnes suos hospites 
noscere, tesseram illis dabant, quam illi ad hospitia reversi 
ostendebant praeposito hospitii; unde intelligebantur 
hospites."' 

The Scholiast of Euripides^ describes this custom as it 
was used amongst the Greeks. 

" Oi fi$v ^evafiBvoi riaiv aor^ayaXov KaraTe/uvarreg, ^are^ov ^uy 
nttrtzXi/unatPov oTtoS^afUvoie, tva e\ Bioi noMv ovtbq, rj res atunnov 
sxtiad'ai, n^og aXlr^Xsg aTtayofietfoi x6 ^fuav tun^ayttJitotf m^%vmf%9 rtp 

Iwww}^ That is : ^< They had a custom, when a friezidBhip 
hmd commenced, to take a white stone aad engrave 
thereon any word upon which the parties had miutually 
agreed. Then they brake the stone in the midst, 
dividing tne word, and one half was kept by one friend, 
and the remaining half by the other, as a constant memo- 
rial of their friendship." 

Kcempfer mentions the use of the tessera in contract- 
ing friendships in Persia.' 

The particular shape and figure of the token, was 
such aa was agreed upon by the contractors. 

' Luotatiiu in Stat Theb. vii., 837. 
*In Medaa, v. 6ia « Amentt Exot, p. 7a& 
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Of this kind of tessera, several are preserved to this 
day in the cabinets of Antiquarians. Some of them, as 
described by Thomasinus, may be seen delineated in the 
frontispiece of this volume. A, a. B, b. C, c. reduced to 
about one fourth of their size. 



SECTION n. 

7%e Use and Sacred Nature of this CofnixatL 

The producing of the tessera was a recognition of the 
covenant of friendship. And with it the traveller was 
sure to be received with distinguished m^rks of civility, 
and to obtain a hearty welcome at the house of Us 
friend. 

So highly was this alliance esteemed, that it was pre* 
ferred even to relationship. To express, in the most 
forcible terms, their veneration for it, and their sense of 
its sacred nature, the ancient Romans gave to their 
Sovereign of the Gods the title of Jupiter Hospitalis.^ 

This excellent usaffe established friendship even be- 
tween individuals of different nations. 

Cicero recommended several persons, and promoted 
their interest from this consideration. Thus, in his letter 
to Sulpitius, the governor of Achaia, he introduces Lyso 
to his favor, by saying, *' Cum Lysone Patrensi est mihi 
quidem hospitium vetus, quam ego necessitudinem sancte 
colendum puto."^ 

Even war between their respective nations did not 
disannul the union. Historians have recorded several 
instances of combatants laying down their arms in the 
heat of battle, out of a pious regard to the alliance of 
hospitality which had been entered into by their progeni- 
tors. 

Lest any one, besides the person to whom it rightfully 
belonged, should claim its privileges, the little pledge 
was preserved with the utmost care and secrecy : and no 
one Knew the name inscribed on it but the possessor. 

^ Vixe., JBn., lib. i., v. 735. So the Groeks stiled him HospiteUe 
Joye. See Homer's Odys., lib. ix., ▼. S69« and lib. xiv., r. 5& 
•£pist.aaF«ttil.ie*]]b.iii. 
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SECTION m. 

The eannecHon was indissoluble except by a pvblie disawwtd. 

The engagement thus entered into could not be dis- 
pensed with, unless publicly disavowed in a juridical 
manner. One of the ceremonies practised in this solemn 
act of renunciation, was to break the mark or symbol of 
hospitality. By this act, he who came to this open 
rupture, authentically declared, he would for the future 
have no more commerce with him who had broken his 
faith with hitn. 

^' Abi, quaere ubi jurejurando tuo satis sit subsidii! Hie, 
apud nos, jam, Alsesimarche, confreg:isti tesseram.''* 

See, also, an instance recorded by Livy,' where Badius 
Campanus renounces the friendship of Q. Crispinus. • 

Isiodorus declares, *' Veteres quando sibi promittebant, 
stipulam tenentes franeebant, quam iterum jungentes 
sponsiones suas agnoscebant."* 



SECTION IV. 

Disgrace of Ftolotton. 

This connection was founded upon all that was honor- 
able in character, virtuous in principle, and generous and 
affectionate in disposition. Nothing, therefore, was con- 
sidered so base as a violation of it. *' Non defuere tamen, 
qui ferarum more, non hominum, ab omni humanitate 
alieni erant, ut non benigne hospites ad mensam admit* 
terent, sed mensse apponeient.'*' 

Plutarch informs us that those who violated these 
bonds, were looked upon as wicked and abominable hoih 
among Greeks and Romans : and the most injurious thing 
that could be said of a man was to chai^ him with 
having disregarded the laws of hospitality. ^* The ven- 
geance of Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and friend- 
ship, visited Philip (says he) for his breach of both, and 
Sursued him through life. For he was beaten by the 
Romans, and forced to yield himself to their discretion. 
In consequence of which he was stripped of all the 

. • Fkak CSfetsraL, AoliL, Se. L, v. 27. ' Deoad. in., lib. & 
*Iib.v. •ClHHiw,«aLft. 



Dfovineee he ha«l conquered ; gave up all his shipty eaunmt 
nve ; obliged himaeli' to pay a tibouaand talente, and de» 
liver his son as a hostage. He even held Macedonia and 
its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Amidst all these minortunes, he was possessed only of 
one blessingy a son of superior virtue; and him he put to 
death, in his envy and jealousy of the \ionors the Romans 
paid him."*^ 

Horace, speaking of a degenerate person, to complete 
his character, declares him 



-•< et penetralia 



Sparaiase noctumo oraore 
Uoapitis." 

Cicero, in his invectives against Verres, among other 
crimes, charges him with having been a frequent violator 
of the rights of hospitality. *< Num te ejus lachrymae, 
num senectus, num hospitii jus atque nomen, a scelere 
aliquam ad partem humanitatis revocare potuit? Sed 
quid ego hospitii jura in hac tarn immani bellua comme- 
moro, qui Sthenium Termitanum, hospitem suum, cujus 
domum per hospitium exhausit et exinanivit, absentem 
in reos retulerit, causa indicta, capite damnarit ; ab eo 
nunc hospitiorum jura atque officia quaeramus V^ 

** Unpitied may he die 
Who to a friend assistance oan deny ; 
Nor, to afflicted yirtue kind, 
Unlocka the treasnres of his mind!**^ 



SECTION V. 

The prhilegei oftkU IViendBhip mi^ht ht claimed by the detundanU 

of the contracting partiee. 

When this friendship was contracted it became per- 

E)tual. The memorials of it were transmitted uom 
ther to son* 

*^Eo presente homini eztemplo ostendit symbolumt 
Qaem tute dederas ad eum, utferret filio/'*' 
Plautus, in his comedy entitled Poenulus, plainly inti* 

* PfaitMoh's lires, ▼. 6» p. 196, Laaghorne's translatkni. 
i^ Euripid* Medea. Potter's translalioii. 
^ FkmL Baoohid.. Aot. iL, So. a 
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mates that the descendants of those who fonned tiie 
friendly compact, might challenge its rights. In the 
second scene of Aet v., he, who had made '^ the brotheriy 
covenant" with Antidamus, comes to his son, not donbt- 
ing of an affectionate welcome ; for, saith he, 

•« Deum hospitalem, ac tesseram meomn fero.'* 

The interview which succeeds, is a pleasing illostration 
pf many of the preceding remarks. Poenulus is intro- 
duced inquiring for Agorastocles, who thus replies, 

*' Siquideme ta Antidam hie qiuariB adoptatitiimi, 
Ego sum ipsus, quern tu qusBris. 
P(EM. Hem ! quid audio i 
Ao. Ajitidame gnatum me esse. 
PcEN. Si ita est, tesseram oonferre si yis hospitalem, 

Eccam attuii. 
Ao. Age dum hue ostende ! Est par! Probe. 

Nam habeo domi. 
Pdsir, mi hospes, salve mnltum ! Nam mihi tuns patoi, 

Pater tuus ergo mihi Antidamas fuit. 

Haac mihi hospitalis tessera cum iUo olim fuit. 
Ag. Ergo hio apud me hospitium tibi prsBbebitur. 
PoBN. Dii dent tibi omnia qu» velis !" 

The ancient Greeks, also, deposited these tokens among 
their treasures, to keep up the memory of their friend- 
ships to succeeding generations ; as we are informed by 
the comment of Eustathius on that passage of Homer 
where Diomedes recounts to Glaucus the gifts which 
their ancestors Oeneus and Bellerophron had presented 
each other. 



SECTION VI. 

A practice of (hik kind seems to have been in use among the early 

Christians. 

TertuUian has these words: *<Sic omnes probant uni 
tatem; dum est illis communicatio pacis, et appellatio 
fraternitatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis : quce jura non 
alia ratio regit quam ejusdem sacramenti una traditio.*''* 

The tessera was carried by them in their travels as an 

** De Pnssorip., cap. 20. See also S. Ambros., fib. ii., offio., oi^. 
21, and lib. iii., cap 7. Chrjsostom, oonoione 2, de Lawo. Aqgns* 
tin, seim. 70, da temp. Coneil. Trident, Mas. ncv*, o. 8. 
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introduction to the friendship and brotherly kindnaM of 
their fellow Christians. ^^ Afterwards, heretics, to enjoy 
those privileges, counterfeited the tessera. The Christians 
then altered the inscription. This was frequently done, 
till the Nicene council gave their sanction to those marked 

with the initials of the words narrj^, Ttoe, Aytov Uvn^fta. 

These B. Hildebrand calls ** tesserae canonicae."^ 

The impostor Peregrinus, as we learn from the parti- 
culars stated by Lucian,'^ feigned hynself a Christian, 
that he might not only be clothed and fed by them, but 
assisted on his travels and enriched by their generosity. 
But his artifice was detected and exposed. 

"Peregrinus, philosophus gentilis, lucri causa reliffionis 
christianaB stimulator, etiam carcerem toleravit ; sea col- 
lecta non parva pecunia ex eleemosynis Sanctorum, 
descivit, satis sibi aiens in hospitalitate christianorum.^'^ 

The procuring a tessera, as a testimony of evangeliza- 
tion, answered all the purposes, and saved the trouble of 
formal written certificates, and introductory letters of 
recommendation. The danger of its being used by im- 
postors, as in the case of Peregrinus, made it necessary 
to preserve the token with great care, and never to pro- 
duce it but upon special occasions. Notwithstanainff 
the simplicity of this method, it continued in use untu 
the time of D. Burchardus, Abp. of Worms, who flou- 
rished ▲. D. 1020, who mentions it in a visitation charge. 



SECTION VIL 
Applicaiion. 

We find from the foregoing sections that the tessera 
was the testimonial and pledge of the most perfect 
friendship ; the obligations of which were mutual, sacred, 
and indissoluble, and the benefits perpetual. The little 
token was carefully and privately kept, that no one might 
claim and enjoy its privileges, but he for whom they were 

^^ C. Com a Lapide, Comment, in Paoli Apost. epiflt. Hsobr., capu 
zili. ^^ Col., in Aima Jiuia. 

^ Ltioiani opera, torn, iii., lib. 9, p. 325, edit. Amst. 1743. 

^^ Eoaeb. ohron., anno xti. 78. See also the testimonies of Aakn 
GkUtoSv Ammianqg MafOftlHnws, Athenagons, and Tsrtolliaa. 
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intoided. And this custom, I have ibougbty gives tbe 
most natural explication of the following passage in 
Bevelations ii., 17 : '* To him that overcometh will I give 
a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it." Al- 
lowing the verse to refer to the before*mentioned method 
of commencing and perpetuating a special Friendship, 
the promise ^1 be to this effect: To him that over- 
cometh will I give a pledge of my affection which shall 
constitute him mv friend, and entitle him to privileges 
and honors, of which none else can know the value or 
extent.^* 

The following apostrophe in Dr. Watts' seventy-eighth 
hymn of the first book, is a happy illustration of this 

Eassage. It represents the saint entreating his beloved 
lOrd. 

*' let my name engrayen stand 
Both on thy heart and on thy hand, 
Seal me upon thine arm, and wear 
That pledge of loye foreyer there ! 

Stronger than death thy loye is known, 
Which floods of wrath oould neyer drown ; 
And hell and earth in yain combine 
To qaench a flame so much diyine. 

Bat I am jealous of my heart, 
Lest it should onoe from thee depart ; 
Then let thy name be well imprest 
As a fair signet on my breast !" 



SEC. vra, 

OhjtcHons removed. 

The opinion of learned commentators upon this verse 
in the Apocalypse, so far as they diflTer from this explana- 
tion, will be considered as lessening its consequence; the 
object of this section, therefore, is to make some remarks 
upon the most plausible constructions of this passage. 
Tne explications which have been generally adopted, are 
the following. 

1. The text has been considered as alluding to the black 

>• Sss ouMW ptftioobuij DbeovM V. 
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and white stones with which the judges, among the UH 
cients, condemned or acquitted the criminal. 

•• Mob erat antiquis, niyeis atrisque lapillis. 
His damnare reoB, illis absolvere onlpa.*'^ 

But the latter part of the verse convinces us that it 
could not intend this practice ; for on these tessersd there 
was no name written. 

2. Others have supposed it an allusion to the stone 
given to servants wnen they were liberated by their 
masters, accompanied by the name of Freedman. Yet 
the benefit, the honor, and the privileges of this emanci- 
pation must be conferred in vain, or rather could not be 
given at all, unless known to others besides him who re- 
ceived them. 

3. It has again been supposed to allude to the token 
or ticket given to the conqueror in the Olympic games, 
expressing his name and signifying the reward he was to 
receive for his achievements : but here the name must be 
known or the reward could not be procured. 

»» Oyid. 
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CHAP. n. 



OF THE ARBHA HOSPITAIiE. 



This name was given to the pocket-pieces, or keep- 
sakes, formed by breaking a piece of money in two. 
Such broken coins are frequently found at Rome. On 
one side are the heads of Aug. Caesar and M. Agrippa ; on 
the other a crocodile chained to a tree, with the words 
CoL. Nem. [Colonia Nemausus,] a province of Gaul, with 
which those Princes were rewarded after the conquest of 
Egypt. (See in the Frontispiece, E, e.) 

Plautus introduces Palaestrio, in his comedy entitled 
"Miles Gloriosus,'* presenting a token of this name. 

" Hunc arrabonem amoris primum a me recipe."^ The 
Romans, probably, obtained both the word and the cus- 
tom from the ancient Hebrews. The word is used, 1 
Samuel xvii., 18, where David is sent to the camp to see 
bow his brethren fared, and to take their &na*v [arrabon] 
pledge. The Greek word a^^afiaiv^ a pledge, or surety, 
occurs 2 Cor. i., 22, v., 5, and Ephes. i«, 14. It is, also, 
used in the Septuagint version of Gen. xxxvii., 17, 18, 20, 
where it answers to the Hebrew itn^ir. 

In the Frontispiece, D, d. is copied from a plate of 
curious articles, an antique, which from its form, and the 
clasped hands engraved upon it, will be readily under- 
stood to belong to this class of tesserae: and may be 
considered as corroborative proof that the custom we are 
elucidating came originally from the Hebrews. 

^ Act. iy., Seen. 1. 
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CHAP. m. 



OF THB BACILLUS. 



The bacillus was a love-token entirely resembling the 
tessera hospitalis. It is thus described by Olaus Wormi- 
us : '* Bacillus est quadratus trium poUicum longitudine ; 
latitudine tertia parte pollicis ; latera quatuor characteri- 
bus insignita habens ; expruno sylvestri, ut videtur, fabri- 
catus."^ 

A figure of one he has given may be seen in the plate 
P, f. He supposes the letters to be amatorial, and so 
written as to convey in an intricate, or anagrammatic, 
manner the name of the lover, in a sentiment of attach- 
ment intelligible to all. 

The words on the tessera amatoria or bacillus, which 
he has described are : 

Bynaffa vuet kieresto mina aff 
Tnenkestol inde Landum. 

** Nomen meum novit amicissima mea 
Ex amoris hac tessera Landum." 

'* Blest be the pledge whose kind enchantment ^Tes 
To wounded love the food on which it liyes ! 
Rich in this gift, though cruel ocean bear 
The youth to exile from his faithful fair, 
He in fond dreams hangs o'er her glowing cheek, 
Still owns her present, and still hears her speak." 

Hatleiy. 
Monumanta Danioorum, Lib. xrii. 
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Rev. Bunker Gay, (Hinsdale, N. H.) 

Rev. John Eliot, D. D., (Boston^) 

Rev. Ezra Ripley, (Concord.) 

Rev. Richard Rosewell Eliot, (Watertown.) 

Bev. MiuJAM Bentley, (Salem,) Past Grand ChapUun* 

Rev. John Murray, ^Boston.^ 

Rev. Ebenezer Coffin, (Brunswick.) 

Bit. Abraham Lynsbn Clarke, Past G. ChapUdn to Hm 

O. L. of Rhode Island. 
Ber. JOHH Pipov, (Taimton.) 
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ST. JOHN'S LODGE, (Boston.) 

K. W. Samuel Wells Hunt, Master. 

W. Shubael Bell, Senior AVarden. 

W. George Blake, Junior AVarden. 

B. AV. Thomas Dennie, Treasurer, P. M. 

Br. AYilliam Alline, Secretarj. 



R. AV. Samuel Shaw, P. M. 
R. W. Lewis Hayt, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Fortunatus T. Allen. Ebcnezer Farley. 

Asahel Bigclow. John AVard Gurley 

Thomas Burley. AVilliam Healey. 

Cornelius Coolidge. Ebenezer Niles. 

Joseph Coolidge. Francis J. Oliver. 

Joseph Dix, Thomas Paine. 

David Everett. David AV^ier. 



RISING STATES' LODGE, (Boston.) 

R. AV. Benjamin Kussell, Past Master. 

AV. Edmund Bowman, S. AVarden, 

W. Jonathan AVillington, J. AA'arden, 

Br. Joseph Clark, Secretary, 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Enoch Baldwin, Job Drew, 

Joseph Clark, jun. Stephen Francis. 

Benjamin Coolidge. Philip R. Ridg?^ay. 

Adenton Davenport. Samuel AVilliams. 



TYRIAN LODGE, (Gloucester.) 

By J. G. Fudger, Secretary, 



MASSACHUSETTS LODGE, (Boston.) 

R. AV. John Boyle, Past Master. 

AV. Allen Crocker, P. S. AVarden. 

W. John AVheelwright, Junior AVarden. 

R. AV. Joseph Laughton, Treasurer. 

Br. AVilliam Palfrey, Secretary. 

R. AV. J. Bradford, P. M. 
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BfEMBBBS AND BBETHRBN. 

Jonathan Amory, jon. Daniel Sargeant, jiin. 

Nathaniel Ayres. ^ William Smith, 

Dayid W. Bradlee. Gideon Snow. 

Thomas Brewer. Jesse Sunmer. 

Rofas Davenport. John Tajlor. 

Simon Eliot, James Thwing, 

Jadah Hayes, Nathaniel Tucker. 

Thomas K. Jones, B. D. Tucker. 

John McLean, David Tyler. 

Samuel Prince. Bobert Wier, jun. 
Joshua Bevere. 



ST. PETER'S LODGE, (Newbukt Port.)' 

B. W. Joshua Greenleaf, K. T. Master. 
W. Stephen Howard, K. T. Senior Warden. 
W. Samuel A. Otis, K. T. Treasurer. 
W. Abraham Perkins, K. T. Secretary. 

MEMBB&S AND BRBTHRBN. 

Edward Bass, jun. W. Andrew Frothingham, 
Edmund M. Blunt. jun., B. A. 

W. Samuel Cutler, K. T. Beuben Jones. 

JoDatfaan Dalton. W. Jacob Perkins, K. T. 



TRINITY LODGE, (Lancastbe.) 

B. W. John Maynard, Master. 

W. Eli Steams, Senior Warden. 

W. Jacob Fisher, Junior Warden. 

Br. Jonas Lane, Treasurer. 

Br. Josiah Flagg, Secretary. 

R. W. Michael Newhall, P. M. 
B. W. Abraham Haskell, P. M. 

MBMBERS AND BBETHBEN. 

Abel W. Atherton. Oliver Pollard. 

Solomon Carter, J. D. John Bobbins. 

Edward Groodwin, S. D. Edward Steyenson. 

John Hunt. Bobert B. Thonuw. 

Filnathan Policy. Samuel Ward. 

^ Foot M?ecml of the rabaocibaBi in tliLi Lodge, lee tiie Bioipi 



IC6 8UB8CBIBBB8' KAMBS. 

WARREN LODGE, (Maohias.) 

R. W. John Cooper, Master, 
W. Ebenezer Inglee, Senior Warden. 
W. Jacob Penniman, Junior Warden. 

Br. Samuel £lli8, Treasurer. 
B. W. Ralph H. Bowles, Secretaiy* 



R. W. William Chaloner, P. M. 

R. W. Marshal Thaxter, P. M» 

Br. Phineas Brace. 



KINa SOLOMON'S LODGE, (Charlbstown.) 

R. W. Olirer Holden, Master, 

W. David Goodwin, Jun., Senior Warden. 

W. Amariah Childs, Junior Warden. 

Br. Mehsar Holmes, Treasurer. 
Br. William M. English, Secretaij. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Nathan Adams. Samuel Jaques. 

William Bentley. Peter Jones. 

Amariah Childs. Thomas 0. Larkin* P. S. W« 

David Devens. Lot Meriam. 

John Edmonds. William NewhalL 

W. M. EngUsh. William Pratt 

Edwhi (roodwin. Andrew Radplaoe. 

John Groodwin. Thomas RobbinB. 

Benjamin Gorham. F. Sisson. 

John Gorham. Ammi R. Tufts. 

Joshua Hoop«r. Isaao WiUiamB* 

Franois Hjde. 



ESSEX LODGE, (Salem.) 

R. W. Benjamin Hod^s, Master, 

W. James King, Semor Warden. 

W. Abel Lawrence, Junior Wftcden. 

Br. Stephen Abbot, Treasurer. 

Br. Edward Lang, Secretary. 

R. W. Joseph Hiller, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BBBTHRBN. 

John Albree. John Dabney. 

John Becket. Samuel Derby; 

Cornelius Briggs. James DevereuSt 

TImumi B^wcQmi. £dwai4 Dofi^ K. H 

Bei\jamin Carpeotn; EL Elkliuk 
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Joseph ETeleUi. 
Robert Foster. 
WilHam GodshalL 
Joshua (roodale. 
Thomas Hartshome. 
David Hathome. 
Hugh Irwin. 
John Jenks. 
Samuel Masbuij. 
Jonathan Mason* 
James Odell. 
Josioh Ome. 



John Pago* 
Samuel Page. 
Da^'id Patten, R. A 
William Patterson. 
Jonathan Peroe. 
Daniel Sage. 
Enoch Swett 
M. Townsend. 
Robert Tucker. 
Isaac Very. ^ 

Joseph Vincent. 
John Weston, 



LINCOLN LODGE, (Wiscassbt.) 

R. W. Abiel Wood, Master, 

W. Jacob Brown, Senior .Warden, 

W. Joseph Stevens, Junior Warden. 

Br. Thomas W. Crate, Treasurer. 

Br. Joseph Tinkham, Secretary. 



R. W. Silas Lee, P. M. 



MEMBERS AND BBETHRSN* 



Samuel Adams. 
Roylanoe Childs, 
J. Choate. 

Sfeekiel Cutler, S. D. 
John Dnhon, 
John Farley. 
John S. Faye. 



Ebenezer Goye* 
William Hodge. 
Jeremiah W. Noyes. 
Michael Osbom. 
Mariner Pearson. 
Alexander Troape« J. D. 



MORNING STAR LODGE, (Woroestbb.) 

R. W. James Wilson, Master, 

M. Benjamin Andrews, Senior Warden. 

W. Jedediah Healey, Junior Warden. 

Br. Jesse Craig, Treasurer. 

Br. John Green, Secretary. 

R. W. William CaldweD, P- M. 
R. W. Nathaniel Paine, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BRETEQLEN. 



Joseph Allen, Jun. 
Darnel Boyter. 
Thomas Chandler. 
Zenas Crancv 
SoHoelFlagg. 



Daniel Goulding. 
John Johnson. 
George Merriam* 
Ephraim Mower. 
William WKile» 
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FRANKLIN LODGE, (Chsshibs.) 

R. W. Robert Walker, Master. 
W. Chad Brown, Senior Warden. 



R. W. Joseph Jarvis, P. M. 
MEMBERS AND BEETHRBN. 

Mehinctfaon W. Wells, Barney J. Read. 

R. A. Jotham CnshnuoL 



REPUBLICAN LODGE, (Greenfield.) 

R.'W. John Stone, Master. 
W. Amos Comwell, Senior Warden. 
W. William Wait, Janior Warden. 

Br. Calvin Munn, Treasurer. 

Br. Caleb Alvord, Secretary. 



R. W. John Long, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Elijah Alvord. Joseph Henry. 

Ehjah Alvord, 2d. Robert Henry. 

Daniel Ashcraft Elijah Lamb. 

Joseph Babcock, 2d. Samuel Pickett, jim. 

John W. Blake. John Pinks. 

Moses BondwelL Samuel Ross. 

Dudley Fisk. Stephen Taylor. 

Samuel Flagg. David Wait 

Lemuel Foster. Stephen Webster, 8^ 

Eli Graves. EUsha Wells. 
Calvin Hall. 



COLUMBIAN LODGE, (Boston.) 

R. W. John W. Folsom, Master, 

W. Amasa Stetson, Senior Warden. 

W. Daniel Baxter, Junior Warden. 

Br. Samuel Stetson, Treasurer. 
Br. William J. McDouell, Secretary. 

R. W. Joseph Churchill, P. M. 
MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Samuel Albree. Samuel Johns. 

EJ^ward Atkins. Peter Kennedy. 

John G. Coffin. John Perkins, 

Ammi Cutter, jon. Thomas Pons. 

Mesor Davidson. J. F. Sleepci^. 

William Farmer. John Somes. 

Thomas Fessendon. Benjamin Stetson. 

John B. Green. Elisha Tower. 

John B. Hammatt. John J. Volentine. 

William IngaJls. William Whittiagton. 
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CINCINNATUS LODGE (New Marlborouoh,) 

R. W. Dan Chappell, Master. 

Br. John Budd. 

Br. Benjamin Bogers. 



WASHINGTON LODGE, (Roxbubt.) 

R. W. John Ward, Master. 

W. Phinehas Withington, Senior Warden. 

W. Samuel Barry, Junior Warden. 

Br. Joseph Buggies, Treasurer. 

Br. Jonn Bowen, Secretary. 



R. W. Ebenezer Seaver, P. M. 

R. W. Simeon Pratt, P. M. 
R. W. Nathaniel Ruggles, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHRE|r. 

David Dana. Moses Harriman. 

Ebenezer Davis. Thomas Williams, Jun. 

Charles Duraut. £no8 Withington. 
Samuel Gore. 



KING HIRAM LODGE, (Truro.) 

R. W. Jonathan Cook, Master. 
W. Joshua Atkins Mavo, Senior Warden. 
W. Jonathan Nickorson, Junior Warden. 

Br. Solomon Cook, Treasurer. 

Br. Samuel Cook, Secretary. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Stephen Atkins, jun. S. Coznate. 

Edward Cook. Freeman Gk>ier. 



HARMONY LODGE, (Northpield.) 

R. W. Solomon Vose, Past Master, 

Br. Edward Houghton, Treasurer. 

Br. Samnol Whiting, jun., Secretary. 

Br. Obadiah Dickinson. 

Br. Elisha HoUister. 

Br. Moses Howe. 
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UNION LODGE, (Dorchesteb.) 

E. W. James Davenport, Master. 

W. Edward W. Baxter, Senior Warden. 

W. Samuel B. L^on, Jonior Warden. 

Br. Thomas Williams, Treflsurer. 

Br. Nathaniel Minot, Secretary. 

R. W. Ebenezer Withington, 3d. R. A. P. M. 
E. W. Edmund Baker, R. A. P. M. 

MEBfBEBS AND BRETHREN. 

Samnel Capen. John Holmes. 

Heniy Cox. Samuel How. 

Samuel Crehore, JR. A. Benjamin Jaoobs. 

Ebenezer Davenport, jun. Lewis Leach. 

Josiah Davenport. George Manning. 

Joseph Foster. John Mellish. 

Amasa Fuller, Samuel Richards. 

Samuel Glover. John Sullivan. 

Jesse Goodenow. Edward Withington. 

John Hawes. Joseph W. Withington. 

Bela Hearsey. Lemuel Withington. 

THOMAS* LODGE, (Monsow.) 

R. W. Samuel Guthrie, Master. 
W. Ozem Blashfield, Senior Warden. 
W. Ede Whitaker, Junior Warden. 

Br. Isaac Holmes, Treasurer. 
Br. Joel Norcross, Secretary. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. i 

Gideon Abbot. Alfred Munn. 1 

Calvin Eaton. Amos Norcross. 

Hezekioh Fisk. Clement Trowbridge 

John Hoar. Edward Turner. 

Comfort Johnson. Samuel D. Ward. 



FELLOWSHIP LODGE, (Bridgbwateb.) 

E. W. Simeon Dunbar, Master. 
W. Isaac Lazel, Senior Warden. 

Br. Nathan Lazel, Treasurer. 
Br. Daniel Howard, Secretary. 
R. W. Hector Orr, P. M. 

MEMBERS AND BRETHREN. 

Seth Alden. Sylvanos LaselL 

John Ames, jun. Nathan Mitohel. 

Elias Dunbar. Daniel Ripley. 

Noah Fearing. Zenas Washbiini. 
Daniel Howa«l, 
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CORINTHIAN LODGE, (Concobd.) 

R. W. Thomas Heald, Master. 
W. Reuben Bryant, Senior Warden. 
W. Andrew Ad(ams, Junior Warden. 

Br. John Riohaidson, Treasurer. 

MBMBBR8 AND BBBTHBBN. 

Nathaniel Adams. S. P. P. Fay. 

Theodore Babson. John Hartwell, P. 8. W, 

Abel Barrett, P. J. W. Jonathan Hildretli. 

Samuel Barrett Jonathan Hoar. 

Daniel Brooks. Cyms Hosmer. 

Joshua Brooks. Francis Jarris. 

Roger Brown. Henry Jones. 

Horatio J. BottrioL Thomas Meroer. 

JonttduB Curtis. Samuel 



ST. PAUL'S LODGE, (Gboton.) 

R. W. Oliver Presoott, jun.. Master. 

W. Timothy Bigelow, Senior Warden. 

W. James Presoott, Junior Warden. 

Br. Thomas Gkurdner, Treasurer. 

Br. John Walton* Seoretaxy. 



R. W. James Braier, Past Master. 
R. W. Thomas Whitney, Past Master. 

liBBlBBBS AND BBBTHBBN. 

Bhobal C. Allen. WaSis XiittB 

Abel Boynton. Abd Mooie. 

TiUy Butttiok. Samson Woodt, 
Joseph CummingSt jun. 



OLIVE BBANCH LODGE, (Ozvoio.) 

R. W. Jonathan Learned, Master. 

W. Jeremiah Kingsbury, inn.. Senior Wardtti. 

W. Reuben Bartoii« Junior Waxdsn. 

Br. SylTsnus Town« Treaaarsr. 

Br. Peter Bnder, 8. D* 
Br. William RobinioD, J. D* 

11 



i 



in 



MTlftTDTATf SUN LODGE, (Bbookvsu).) 

B. W. Cheney Beed, Master. 

W. Benjamin Dnny, Senior Warden. 

W. Fnmoia Clark, Junior Warden. 

Br. John Cutter, Treararer. 

Br. Libertj Bannister, Secretaiy. 

MEMBERS AND BBETHBSN. 

Eehert Cntler. Mosea Stdhooek. 

Suneon Drapev. Daniel Moxae, 

Pearlej Hale. Thomaa Bioe. 

Bnoa Hitelioook. Tilly Bioe, jon. 



MERIDIAN LODGE, (Wawbwtowu.} 

B. W. Nathaniel Weld, Master. 
W. Joseph Pierce, Senior Warden. 
W. William Bond, Junior Warden. 

B. W. William H^ P. M- 

MBMBEB8 AND BRBTHBBN. * 

Jonalhan Aldep. Walter Hannewefl . ^ 

Daniel Cooiid^ R. Aiohardaon. r 

Nathan Fuller. Jonas Wood. 



MOUNT MOIUAH LODGE, (Bbadino.) 

B. W. John Hart, Ma^. 

W. Oliver Pope, Senior Warden. 

W. James Gk>uld, Junior Waidaskt 

Br. David Smith, Treasurer* li 

Br* Thomas Swain, Seoretaiy. V 

MBMBEB8 AND BRETHREN. 

Thomas Emerson. Oliver Sw ain. 

Stephen Hale. Nathaniel WQer. 

I'! 

M 



EAQTEBN STAB LODGE, (Rewvonh.) 

B. W. Isane Foi^ar,Bi. ▲. Master. 

W. Lenia Wheaten, B. A. Senior Warden. 

W. Jamas ffilis, B. A. Janioi Warden. 

Br. Josapk Wheaton, Treasonr. 

Br. FhWMinnii Blwrt, Seoietaiy. 



nmmiBMwf iumm^ ifiB 



MBMBVIUB AND BSftVHBftN. 

Bmuejp Isn^l Nichols. 

Philip Bowert, Na^aniel M. Pidge. 

Gardner Mason. 3amaj:d Wh^Mf rt S. D. 

Gkundner M«fl09, S^d. paniel Wheeler. 
Jacob Miller. 



KING DAVID'S LODGE, (Taunton.) 

B. W. John W. Smith, Master. 

W. William Seaiier, Senior Warden. 

W. FQBter Swift, J wor Wai4»D. 

S. W. Seth PaddlellMd, R. ▲. P. M. 

MKM 9BSa AND BBBTHBEN* 

Samuel Crocker. Leonard Porter. 

Samuel Fales. James Sproat 



•^•r^n^ 



NAICBS lNT9R8YB^ap IN THB ^RBOBDING LISTS. 

Br. Jqseph Qleasqn, qf St. ^Qdrew's LodM Boston. 
Br. J. p, Bop^St J. D. of Portilwd Lodge. 
Br. Isaao Story, J. W. of Hancock Lodge. 
Br. Caleb Allen, of Mount Vernon Lodge. 



GBAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OP 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin Hurd, jun., G. H. P. 

Joshua Qreenleaf, D. G. H. P. 

William McKean, G. K. 

Charles Jackson, G. Scribe. 

Seth Sweetser, G. Seoretazr. 

Henry Purkitt, G. Marshal. 

Hessekiah Hudson, ^ 

Angler March, j 
Robert Newman, Gr. Liside CentineL 
William Tarboz, Gr. Outside Tyler. 



OFFICERS OF ST. ANDREWS ROTAL ARCH 

CHAPTER, (Boston.) 

M. £• James Hamson* H. P. 
£. Heniy Fowle, K 
E. John Lamson, S. 
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CLEBduL 
CSamiiel 
C Andrew 



l/. Bamnel A. Otis, T 



